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EDITORIAL 


As We See It 


In a number of recent issues we have been at 
pains to point out that the Eisenhower Adminis- 
tration and the Republican party would find 
themselves under the necessity early next year 
to face a number of vital issues which they have 
so far managed to evade, avoid or defer. The fiscal 
situation with its continuing deficits, the worsen- 
ing farm state of affairs, the whole complex of 
subjects involved in our foreign relations, the 
need of a thoreugh overhauling of our tax struc- 
ture, labor unionism, the veterans, and a number 
of other vital matters, were and still are among 
the more pressing of these problems. Various 
groups, committees, commissions and the like 
withm the Administration or appointed by the 
Administration are at work, to say nothing of a 
number of Congressional committees and organi- 
zations working for them. We only repeat our- 
selves when we again assert that the New Year 
ought to be, and almost inevitably will be, a time 
for ‘‘showdowns.” 

It is now necessary—and we hope not too banal 
—to add that next winter will also be showdown 
time in another and about equally important 
aspect of essentially this same situation. It will 
be absolutely necessary for the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration to come to grips politically with this 
situation. Coming to political grips with these 
problems has two major facets, one of them in- 
terparty and one of them intraparty in nature. 
The leaders of the Democratic party — and we 
have reference primarily to those personalities 
which Have been dominant in the past since the 
aseension of Franklin Roosevelt to pewer in 1932 
—after their resounding defeat last year retired 

Continued on page 40 





ALERS 


SECURITIES NOW IN 


Inflation, Deflation 
Or Confusion? 


By MELCHIOR PALYI 


Dr. Palyi points out factors in the present confusing 
situation with its apparent contradictions. Holds boom 
in the industrial sphere can accompany a deepening re- 
cession on farms and in mines until the glut spreads into 
the manufacturing field. Says an artificial prosperity 
stimulates production beyond. markets’ ‘capability to 
absorb output, unless money is poured continuously in the 
arteries of circulation. Concludes a setback of business in 
coming winter or spring is a possibility, “but by no means 
a certainty,” while more inflation is the real threat. 


The situation is confusing, indeed. Industrial produc- 
tion and construction are zooming to new heights. In the 
first seven months, retail sales were running above last 
year, dwellings going up at a rate second only to the 
record of 1950. Civilian employment 
is at an all-time high, absolute as 
well as percentage-wise. - Personal 
incomes and corporate profits are 
forging ahead incessantly. Wage rates 
are increasing at every turn, indus- 
try after industry. And the index of 
living costs is creeping upward. 

But look at the reverse side of the 
medal. Raw materials have been 
slipping. With all costly support, 
farm commodity prices are on the 
weak side. With few exceptions, the 
basic commodity picture is. one of 
actual or threatening overproduction. 

Such apparent contradictions are 
typical of the advanced cycle. It was 
growth of insidious trends within 
that reversed every one of them. The classic example is 
the big boom of the 20s, in the midst of which, from 
1926 on, basic commodities fell by about 12% before the 
bubble burst. It speaks well for the intelligence of the 
American businessman that he is not being misled any 
longer by superficial appearances. He sees that some- 
thing is fundamentally wrong, and he believes what he 


Continued on page 20 
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WESTERN 


Challenge to Chemists 


By FARRINGTON DANIELS* 


Chairman, Department of Chemistry, 
University of Wisconsin 
President, American Chemical Society 


Stressing need for research that will insure future gen- 
erations a continuation of the fuel, food, metals and 
materials, that are now rapidly being used up, Prof. 
Daniels challenges American scientists and the chemical 
industry to find means of harnessing the sun’s energy. 
Sees possibility of using economically both solar and 
atomic energy as sources of industrial power, and warns 
development of new sources of energy cannot wait until 
our energy reserves are depleted. Suggests possible 
new methods of utilizing solar energy. 


I remember well the presidential address of a genera* 
tion ago. President J. F.. Norris of the American Chemical. 
Society pointed to the advances in coal tar chemistry 
which had been made by German and British chemists, 
and challenged American chemists to 
develop our great raw material— 
petroleum. This challenge has been 
abundantly met and the past three 
decades have brought extraordinary 
achievements in the science and tech- 
nology of petroleum. 

The challenge which I give you in 
1953 is a long range challenge—to 
start seriously the research which 
will insure that our children’s chil- 
dren may have a continuation of the 
fuel, food, metals and materials 
which we are so freely enjoying and 
so rapidly consuming. 


Our Energy Resources 


Let us consider first our energy 
resources, Attempts have been made to measure the 
progress of material civilization in terms of dollars of 
gold, tons of sulfuric acid and numbers of automobiles 
manufactured. It seems to me that the consumption of 


Continued on page 32 


Farrington trasmicssd 


*Presidential address of. Prof. Daniels presented at the 124th 
National Meeting of the American Chemical Seciety, Chicago, IIl., 
Sept. 7, 1953. 
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The Security I Like Best 


A continuous forum in which, each week, a different group of experts 
in the investment and advisory field from all sections of the country 
participate and give their reasons for favoring a particular security. 


(The articles contained in this forum are not intended to be, nor 
are they to be regarded, as an offer to sell the securities discussed.) 


STEPHEN J. SANFORD 


Manager. Investors’ Research Dept., 


Amott, Baker & Co.. Ine., 
New York City 
Federal Mfg. & Engineering Corp. 


Urder present Federal income 
taxes, capital gairs are more de- 
sirable than dividends. Therefore, 
in selecting the most attractive 
stock of the moment, we are once 
again ignoring standard issues of- 
fering liberal return, and ventur- 
ing away from the orthodox in 
quest of a situation whose sole 
appeal is large appreciation per- 
centagewise. 

A year ago we selected a little- 
known stock — Plastic Wire and 
Cable —and it subsequently ad- 
vanced 85% above its prevailing 


price. 
This year we are once again 
selecting a company known to 


only a handful of traders and a 
few hundred stock holders—Fed- 
eral Manufacturing & Engineering 


Corp. 

The company occupies three 
plants located in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Two of these are leased, while a 


part of the third is owned in fee. 

A discussion of the company’s 
products must be divided into two 
categories—products for the civil- 
ian trade and products primarily 
for the defense effort. 

The company has been in busi- 
ness since 1921. It has achieved 
a dominant position in the photo- 
graphic industry by becoming the 
world’s largest producer of pre- 
cision - built photographic en- 


largers. Other products in this 
field include enlarging cameras, 


cold-lite enlargers, store-away en- 
largers, miscroscopes, microfilm 
projectors and red-flash cameras. 

Motion-picture sound projectors 
are made for both the civilian 
trade and the Armed Forces. 

Sears Roebuck, Montgomery 
Ward, Spiegel Inc. and other mail- 
order houses are the _ principal 
outlets for these products. 

Two new products scheduled for 
introduction this fall are a new 
«nlarger designed for the amateur 
field, and a two-speed tape re- 
corder which, it is believed, will 
be priced lower than any com- 
parable recorder now on the mar- 
ket. 

During World War II, Federal 
made for the Armed Forces four 
types of butterfly tuners to help 
nullify enemy radar, impart actu- 
ators to explode secret equip- 
ment aboard American planes 
crashing in emeny territory and 
test signal laboratory equipment 
for calibrating radar devices. 

The company was one of the 


few firms in the electronic and 
photographic industries to have 
been awarded the Army-Navy 


“E” five times during World War 
Il. 

Some of Federal’s current out- 
put for the Armed Forces is 
“classified” and therefore, may 
not be discussed in detail. How- 
ever, among the products that 
may be mentioned are signal gen- 
erators, heterodyne frequency 
meters and radio receivers. 

The company’s capitalization is 
very simple, with only 234,000 
shares of common stock outstand- 
ing. Of this amount, management 
owns approximately 120.000 
shares, or roughly 51%. Floating 
supply available to the public is 
thus about 114,000 shares. 

During World War II total sales 
held steady around the $2.5 mil- 


lion mark. This mark was ex- 
ceeded in fiscal 1952 when they 
reached $3.8 million and a new 


record was established in the veat 
with 
Since 


which ended May 


ol, 1953. 
sales reaching 


$10,246,366. 


the current backlog of unfilled 
orders is approximately $10 mil- 
lion, sales for the current fiscal 
year should not be far from that 
figure. 

Earnings have 
sharply, from a deficit of $0.61 
per share in 1950 to a high of 
$0.91 per share in 1952 when a 
tax credit was available. In the 
year recently ended, earnings 
were equal to $0.75 per share. 

Extension of the Exces™rofits’ 
Tax was a blow to the company. 
It will operate under this tax for 
seven months of the current fiscal 
year, and this will probably hold 
earnings down to $1.25 per share. 

With a voiume of $10 million 
annually and no EPT the company 
should be able to show earnings 
of $2 per share. 

A year ago the company had 
bank loans of $1,500,000 outstand- 
ing and cash on hand of $432,421. 
As of May 31 this year, the 
bank loans had been paid off en- 
tirely and cash on hand totaled 
$810,978. 

Despite the fact the company 
is still laboring under the EPT, 
it has declared a quarterly divi- 
dend of 5c on the common stock 
payable October 15 to. stock- 
holders of record October 5. This 
action places the stock on a 20c 
annual basis and represents the 


fluctuated 


first dividend payment since 
March 1948. 
It is interesting to note that 


plant and equipment are carried 
on the company’s books at a de- 
preciated value of only $110,158. 
This results from rapid amortiza- 
tion during World War II. 

A reputable engineering firm 
recently estimated replacement 
value at $2.3 million and a de- 
preciated value of $1.5 million. 
Thus, book’ value appears to be 
about $6 per share greater than 
is apparent on the surface. 

It is, of course, difficult to 
estimate how many years defense 
expenditures of the Government 
will continue at the current rate. 
Sales to civilian outlets -alone 
could not generate a $10 million 
volume for this company at the 
present time. This stock must, 
therefore, be classed as specula- 
tive. 

Considering all 
stock, traded in the over-the- 
counter market, would appear 
to be worth considerably more 
than the present two-and-one-half 
times estimated earnings for the 
current fiscal year. 


BRADBURY K. THURLOW 


Partner, Talmage & Co., N. Y. City 
Members of New York Stock Exchange 


Fairchild Camera and Instrument 


During the past few weeks in- 
vestors have been going through 
one of their periodic tremors re- 
garding the future of corporate 
earnings. Per- 
haps the liq- 
uidation in the 
stock market 
is already 
over, perhaps 
not: but it 
seems safe to 
assume that 
among the 
first issues to 
regain recent- 
ly lost ground 
will be those 
of companies 
whese outlook 


factors, the 





B. K. Thurlow 


is compara- 

tively free ol! 

connection with business activity 
and whose longer term picture 
contains elements of real growth 
Such a stock is Hygrade Foods 
recommended by the writer in 





This Week’s 
Forum Participants and 
Their Selections 


Federal Manufacturing and Engi- 
neering Corporation—Stephen J. 
Sanford, Manager of Research 
Department, Amott, Baker & 
Co., New York City. (Page 2) 

Fairchild Camera and Instrument 
Co. — Bradbury K. Thurlow, 
Partner, Talmage & Co., New 
York City. (Page 2) 











this forum last January. Another, 
perhaps even more dynamic for 
the long-term, is Fairchild Camera 
and Instrument currently selling 
on the American Stock Exchang2 
at its year’s low, around 172, a 
discount of over 50% from its 
1951 high. 

The company has long been 
well-known as a principal sup- 
plier of photographic equipment 
to the United States Air Forces, 
but its great appeal today comes 
from the earnings possibilities olf 
its Scan-a-graver machine which 
has been under development fo: 
over five years and is now being 
produced for the first time in 
sufficient volume to show the 
company a good profit. 

Scan-a-graver is a photo-elec- 
tric engraving machine which 
produces half-tone engravings di- 
rectly from photographs. It re- 
sembles a lathe with two cylindri- 
cal rollers. The photograph to be 
reproduced is placed on one of 
these, while the other roller is 
wrapped in a wafer-thin plastic 
sheet. As the picture on one roll 
is scanned with an electric cye 
varying impulses from this are 
transmitted to a heated stylus, 
which is turn makes dots of cor- 
responding depth in the plastic 
sheet. The sheet is then ready to 
make the print directly on paper. 
The whole process take a wuiaxi- 
mum of about 20 minutes as 
compared with several hours for 
the equivalent in standard photo- 
engraving; the machine does not 
require skilled labor; anu it is 
rented for $150-$250 a month, 
while a photo-engraving unit of 
con.parable efficiency would cost 
up to $100,000. 

It is casy to see the potentiali-+ 
ties of such a machine among 
small newspapers, magazines, and 
commercial printers.- At present, 
black and white reproductions o! 
120 lines to the inch can be pro- 
duced fine enough for high qual- 
ity magazine half-tones, and it is 
planned to introduce color repro- 
duction at some time in the fu- 
ture. By April of this year 1,100 
machines had been placed in op- 
eration, and it is estimated con- 
servatively that 1,450 will be 
leased by the end of this year 
bringing in annual revenues of 
$2.5 million in rentals and profits 
of perhaps $1 million on sales of 
plastic sheets and other printing 
materials. With 953 machines in 
operation at the end of last year, 
profits (before taxes) from the 
Scan-a-graver in the first quarter 
of 1953 came to $129,000. A year 
from now the profits may be 
twice this figure, based on the 
above projections, and two years 
from now close to $2 million an- 
nually. It is hard to see any near 
term limit to this rate of growth 
The company has recently moved 
into a new and larger factory in 
Syosset, Long Island; there ap- 
pears to be a ready market for at 
least several thousand machines 
irrespective of business condi- 
tions; the product has been well 
tested for mechanical flaws ove 
a six-year period of public op- 
eration, and appears to have good 
patent protection. At present the 
company Knows of no competitive 
products on the market or likely 


to be brought to market in the 
foreseeable future. 
In addition to the Scan-a- 


Continued on page 46 
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Chemistry in Farming Progress 


By W. G. ROUSE* 


Assistant Treasurer, Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


Stressing importance of agriculture in future progress and 
growth of the nation, Mr. Reuse cites illustration of use of 
chemicals in improving and increasing agricultural production. 
Urges bankers encourage, educate and finance farmers to apply 
principles of scientific farming and profitable use of effective 


fertilizers for modern 


Food, clothing and shelter are 
man’s three basic needs. Of these 
three, \wo—1oou and clothing—are 
almost wholly produced on the 
farm. Since 
Arkansas is 
one of our 
great agricul- 
tural states, 
it seems to me 
that this 
meeting of 
many of your 
state’s leading 
citizens is a 
most appro- 
priate place to 
discuss agri- 





culture. 
It is my ob- 
jective to Ww. G. Rouse 


stress today 

three basic ideas: (1) The im- 
portance of agriculture to the 
future progress and growth of our 
country. 

(2) The importance of scientific 
farming as a means of increasing 
agricultural production generally, 
and specifically the importance of 
using recommended amounts of 
fertilizer to accomplish this end. 

(3) The importance of the 
banker in encouraging, educating 
and financing the farms of this 
state and community. 


Importance of Agriculture 


The importance of the agricul- 
tural industry to the growth of 
our country is obvious when we 
consider that during the 20 years 
from 1930 to 1950 the U. S. popu- 
lation increased by about 28,000,- 
000 people, but in this present ten 
year period from 1950 to 1960 it 
is estimated that the population 
will be increased by almost the 
same number — 26,000,000 people. 
‘Today, every eight seconds a baby 
is born—every 21 seconds a death 
occurs. Every two minutes an 
immigrant moves in—every 17 
minutes an emigrant moves out. 
This is a net gain of a person 
each 12 seconds—7,.200 a day— 
50,000 a week—2,600,000 per year. 

Each year, every person in this 
country consumes an average of 
1,600 pounds of food. It is the 
responsibility of the agricultural 
industry to see that 1,600 more 
pounds of meat, vegetables, fruit, 
dairy products and poultry are 
made available to provide for each 
new arrival. At the present rate 
of population growth between 
1950 and 1960, 20,800,000 tons of 
additional food will have to be 
produced just to care for the in- 
dividuals as yet unborn. Where 
will this needed food come from”? 

During the 1930 to 1950 period 
we solved this problem to a large 
extent through the interesting co- 
incidence of three revolutionary 
developments within agriculture: 





*An address by Mr. Rouse before the 
Tenth Arkansas Bankers Seminar, Fay- 
etteville, Ark. 


methods of farming. 


(1) We killed off horses; in 
1930 we fed 25,000,000 horses. 
They worked hard and were fed 
heavily. They consumed a sub- 
stantial part of our production of 
oats, corn and pasture. Today, 
we nave only 5,000,000 horses in 
this country, and they eat rela- 
tively little. The tractor has taken 
over. Land once used to grow 
feed consumed by these 20,000,000 
horses has been added to the acres 
now used to produce food for 
human consumption. 

(2) Hybrid corn was developed. 
Although there have been other 
seed-improving developments, this 
is considered the most outstand- 
ing. In 1930, only one-half of 1% 
of our corn acres were planted 
with Hybrid seed corn. Today, 
the figure is 85%. For example, 
in 1930 there were slightly more 
than 100,000,000 acres planted in 
corn, and we produced an average 
of 21 bushels per acre; the total pro- 
duction was 2,000,000,000 bushels 
of corn. In 1950, 84,000,000 acres 
were planted in corn—The yield? 
38 bushels per acre—total of 3,- 
100,000,000 bushels. An additional 
1,100,000,000 bushels on 16,000,000 
acres less land. Of course, the in- 
creasing use of fertilizer on corn 
was also a major factor in almost 
doubling corn yields per acre. This 
greater production means addi- 
tional corn for feeding of live- 
stock, poultry, and direct con- 
sumption. 

(3) Soy beans are being planted 
in increasing amounts to a large 
extent on acres liberated from 
corn, thus giving our livestock a 
better balanced ration. As a result, 
dairy and livestock production has 
increased. For example, the dou- 
bling of the number of pounds of 
milk or butterfat per cow is to a 
great extent attributed to a better 
balanced ration. 


How Farm Production Can Be 
Increased 


However, these circumstances 
which so substantially contributed 
to our ability to feed an addi- 
tional 28,000,000 people over the 
past 20-year period are largely at 
an end. Our ability to increase 
production as a result of these 
developments has leveled off. How 
then can we up crop output? By 
increasing the number of acres 
of crop land? This is very doubt- 
ful. 

(1) Our frontiers have vanished, 
and there is practically no virgin 
soil available for development at 
reasonable cost. 

(2) An increase of 50,000 people 
per week in our population means 
an increase in the amount of land 
area required for housing, roads, 


airfields, and other facilities re- 
quired as our population § in- 
creases. It is relatively easy for 


us to picture the amount of land 


Continued on page 28 
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Where Now? 


By W. W. TOWNSEND* 


President, Townsend-Skinner & Co., Inc., New York City 


Pointing out our greatest error, which must catch up with us 

soon, is belief that we can borrow ourselves into solvency, 

Mr. Townsend warns of our piling up of debt. Says heavy 

Federal, state and local debts are matters of greatest concern. 

Sees overproduction ahead and an inventory log jam, and 

contends present large individual savings cannot be used to 
cancel outstanding debts. 


As nations go, we are young— 
and because we are still young 
our outstanding characteristic is 
vitality. We live our lives in the 
superlative 
degree and 
our national 
motto could 
just as well 
be “Nothing 
in Modera- 
tion’’ as ‘‘In 
God We 
Trust.” 

Our success, 
as measured 
by material 
things, has 
been so spec- 
tacular that 
we are prone 
to believe our- 
selves wise; but wisdom, which is 
complete and sympathetic under- 
standing, is a function of maturity 
and while we have much of which 
we can justly be proud, there can 
. be found in the background of 
our experience—particularly our 
recent experience—a great many 
errors, all of them errors of the 
head and none of the heart, but 
errors, nevertheless, and the hard- 
est thing in the world to do it to 
unmake a mistake. 


It has been said that any pro- 
nounced or protracted political or 
economic trend invariably develops 
its own series of errors and ex- 
cesses, everyone of which ulti- 
mately must be liquidated. Some 
of our recent errors have been 
social, some political and some 
international but the one which 
is likely to catch up with us the 
soonest is the error of believing 
that we can borrow ourselves into 
solvency. It ranks on a par with 
the error of believing that any- 
one can drink himself sober. 





W. W. Townsend 


The only valid criticism which 
ever has been leveled against our 
system of free enterprise capital- 
ism is the inflexibility of debt. 
The current statistics show that 
apparently we are at the peak of 
our prosperity, with trade volume 
high, wages high, employment 
high, earnings high and dividends 
high. We enjoy the highest stand- 
ard of living of any nation on 
earth but all of this, during the 
past 30 years, has been accom- 
plished by the deliberate process 
of piling up a tremendous moun- 
tain of debt, which is beginning 
to catch up with us and which 
is already a serious problem in 
certain respects. 


The reason why this subject is 
sO important to this particular 
audience is because everyone in 
it deals in dollars and in debts. 
There are those who would have 
us believe that the finance in- 





*Abstract of a talk by Mr. Townsend 
before Illinois Savings and Loan League, 
Chicago, Ill., Sept. 16, 1953. 


dustry is parasitic but, in truth, 
it is the greatest middleman in- 
dustry the world has ever known. 
Without it this country could not 
have grown great but it is equally 
true that without it this country 
would not now face a day of 
reckoning, which may not be im- 
minent but which is inevitable. 


Debts Multiplied Many Fold 


We have been deliberately 
“money managed” into a smash- 
ing victory in World War II, 
which may be illusory, and a 
i0 cent dollar, which is anything 
but illusory. Our state, local and 
Federal debt has been multiplied 
by 10 during the last 25 years 
and not all of that, by any means, 
was due to the costs of World 
War II. The President who re- 
ired from office in January and 
vho has just returned to the po- 
itical arena enjoys the unique 
listinction of having spent in the 
even years of his administration 
‘20 billion more than had been 
pent by every single one of his 
»redecessors, taken together. 


But the state, Federal and local 
‘ebt is not the matter of greatest 
‘oncern. For one thing, the Fed- 
eral debt can be paid, if necessary 
by printing money. It would de- 
reciate the purchasing power of 
hat money, to be sure, but the 
‘'ebts can be paid. There have 
been local and state governments 
whose credit has been a little 
jubious at times but the record 
of defaults is remarkably clean. 


Heavy Corporate Debts 


The corporations of this country 
lave been tempted —or perhaps 
nduced is the better word — by 
‘bnormally low interest rates, to 
borrow for purposes of expansion 
and even for working capital, but 
he corporate debt is not a present 
cause for serious concern, in spite 
of the fact that private debt, 
which includes corporate debt, has 
‘increased in the past seven years 
from $141 billion to over $305 bil- 
lion, during which period the 
state, local and Federal debt re- 
mained a relative constant at 
about $275 billion. 


The non-farm mtge. debt, which 
has played so important a part 
in the growth of the Savings and 
Loan business, is not a matter 
‘or too serious concern, although 
it has increased in the past seven 
vears from a little over $18 bil- 
lion to nearly $60 billion. The 
real element of danger in debt 
today lies in the almost fantastic 
increase in consumer debt, debt 
which is incurred with the 
thought of satisfying today’s de- 
sires with tomorrow’s_ income, 
lebt which does not itself produce 
any income out of which it can 
9e repaid but which, because of 
its nature, must be repaid, not 
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in 20 or 30 years, as is the case 
with mortgage debt, but in two 
or three years, at the most. Con- 
sumer debt in 1945 stood at $5.6 
billion. Today it is well in excess 


of $27 billion. Installment debt 
in 1945 was almost exactly $2 
billion. Today it is nearly $21.5 
billion. This is the debt which 
will catch up with us first be- 
cause its maturity is the most 
closely at hand. 


The problem here is not the 
willingness to pay. This nation 
has developed no constitutional 
disinclination to pay debts, a 
phrase which has been used on 
occasion to characterize a few of 
our neighbor nations in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. The problem is 
the capacity to pay. 

When the debts were assumed, 
the corollary assumption was that 
the incomes of the debtors would 
be a constant. They cannot be in 
every instance and this brings us 
to another glaring error in our 
recent past. We have been push- 
ing our machinery too hard and 
coo fast. Like the little boy on 
the bicycle for the first time who 
aiscovers that he can stay on 
only if he can keep pumping at 
a rapid rate, we have not demon- 
strated our ability to slow down 
30 that we can step off. The little 
boy always falls off because he 
hasn’t enough strength to keep 
pumping like mad _ indefinitely. 
Nations — which resemble littie 
boys — have “devices,” so called, 
whereby their momentum can be 
sustained for fairly protracted pe- 
riods and one of these devices 
is debt. 


Threat of Inventory Log Jam 


Furthermore, in the desire to 
satisfy both today’s and tomor- 
row’s wants at the same time, 
we have succeeded in overproduc- 
ing to such an extent that we 
are face to face right now with 
a minor inventory log jam at the 
manufacturers’ end of the pipe 
line of distribution. This is par- 
ticularly true in the automobile 
industry, where production for 
the first six months of 1953 was 
at the rate of 6.4 million cars per 
annum and the head of the in- 
dustry’s largest corporation, in a 
statement made not more than 
two months ago, estimated the 
total demand for the year to be 
not over 5.5 million. Within a 
few months the automobile indus- 
try is going to slow down, which 
means the loss of overtime pay 
and perhaps the third shift, or the 
new cars will pile up in the manu- 
facturers’ warehouses or the 
dealers’ showrooms to the point 
where the distress merchandise 
will be something to stagger the 
imagination. Practically every 
new car today is sold in trade for 
a used car and the congestion in 
the automobile business is show- 
ing up in the used car market 
already. But this is only one in- 
stance. We are oOverproducing in 
television sets, in radios, in wash- 
ing machines and in cloths dryers. 
During the last 12 months, also, 
the shoe industry produced 19.7 
million more pairs of shoes than 
it could sell. 

The laws of economics are quiet 
laws but they are as inescapable 
as is the law of gravity. They can 
be circumvented, to be sure, as 
was the law of gravity when we 
learned to fly; but as surely as 
the aviator comes back to earth 
when the power gives out so the 
old laws of economics — partic- 
ularly the law of supply and de- 
mand—are waiting and will take 
their toll. 


What Overproduction Mears 


Overproduction means inven- 
tory log jams and it makes no 
great difference whether they 


occur at the retail, the wholesale 
or the manufacturing sections of 
the pipe line of distribution. Their 
consequences are less production, 
less employment, less purchasing 
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power, less earnings, less dividend 
expectancy and lower price tags 
on the ownership of American 
business. That is the prospect 
and the problem which we face 
and the only reason why the prob- 
lem is laid out as a whole is be- 
cause the reduction in employ- 
ment and in over-all wages, out 
of which these debts are to be 
paid, is one of the inescapable 
consequences. 

There are those who say that 
consumer debt presents no cause 
for concern by virtue of the fact 
that the savings of the nation are 
piling up at a tremendous rate— 
and no one knows that better 
than those in this room. But do 
you know, or does anyone know, 
whether the savers are identical 
with the borrowers? The chances 
are better than even that they are 
not absolutely identical but the 
chance also exists that some of 
them are in both categories. In 
fact, a recent survey by the Michi- 
gan University Research Survey 
Center discloses that while 60% 
of today’s disposabie incume nas 
gravitated into the hands of the 
upper and lower middle class 
families, those earning from $3,000 
to $7,500 per annum, it is this 
same group which is responsible 
for about 65% of the consumer 
debt. 


Now, it’s all very well for the 
objective economist to state that 
the savings can be used to pay 
the debts. There isn’t any defi- 
nite assurance of this because it 
may be Joe who is the saver and 
Jim who owes the debts — and 
Joe won’t pay Jim’s debts. But 
to whatever extent it does work 
out that way, the managers of the 
thrift institutions are presented 
with the problem represented 
by the necessary withdrawals. 
Perhaps the problem will not be 
too serious but it might be well 
to note in passing that the sum 
total of consumer debt is more 
than all the deposits in all the 
Mutual Savings Banks, greater 
than all the share capital in all 
the Savings and Loan Associa- 
tions, 60% of all the time deposits 
in all the commecial banks and 
30% of all three taken together. 
so the risk exposure is fairly sub- 
stantial. 

Beyond that point, there is the 
added uncertainty regarding the 
continued inflow of savings. The 
rate has slowed up somewhat. 
The net new share capital in the 
Savings and Loan Assoications 
for July was $155 million, which 
is only $11 million more than the 
increase in July of 1952. Simi- 
larly, the net increase in Savings 
Bank deposits in July was $111 
million, which is only $4.2 million 
more than the increase in July 
of 1952. 


Problem of Mortgage Supply 

Another problem is presented 
to the Savings and Loan execu- 
tive particularly and that is the 
problem of mortgage supply. 
There was a time not long ago 
when construction loans were just 
as safe as home owner loans and 
for the simple reason that the 
builder could sell whatever he put 
up, almost from the plans. The 
building business, however, by 
reputation, is as speculative as is 
any other business. The risk fac- 
tor in the building business, which 
was practically non-existing dur- 
ing the past decade, has become 
quite conspicuous of late and this 
fact is well. known. There has 
been plenty of mortgage money 
for the home owner but the 
builder it difficult to 
borrow and when he does find 
the money he has to pay a higher 
rate or a bonus. The building 
boom is definitely over the hill, 
aided and abetted by the obvious 
fact that new. family formation 
has been in a decline for several 
years and will probably continue 
to decline until about 1957. 


is finding 


The comfortable balance which 
was almost guaranteed to the 
Savings & Loan executive until 
recently between mortgage offer- 
ings, new savings, minimum with- 
drawals and the almost riskless 
character of construction loans 
is a thing of the past. These fac- 
tors no longer dovetail quite se 
well and as each changes its com- 
plexion it presents a problem. 

Any problem properly analyzed 
is about three-quarters answered 
and any danger clearly anticipated 
is about three-quarters averted. 
It isn’t the purpose of this dis- 
cussion to indicate the ways and 
means whereby these problems 
may be solved. Conditions vary 
too widely for any such generali- 
zations. If the fact is clearly rec- 
ognized that the problems do 
exist, that they are likely to get 
worse before they are better and 
that, while the ultimate outlook 
for business is good, the imme- 
diate outlook is somewhat du- 
bious, every good purpose which 
was intended by this discussion 
will have been served. If advice 
were to be sought, it could be 
given most concisely. Take it 
easy, watch your step and don’t 
get too far off first base! 
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Scattered factory shutdowns attributed to the exceptionally 
hot weather and the Labor Day holiday resulted in a moderate 
decline in the over-all level of industrial production in the period 
ended on Wednesday of last week. 


Steel operations trended lower the past week and reports from 
automobile manufacturers stated that the production of passenger 
cars was curtailed in order to reduce dealers’ stocks. 


On the other hand electric kilowatt production climbed in the 
preceding week to 8,694,301,000 kilowatt hours. This was an 18.7% 
increase over a year ago and a new high for the second consecu- 
tive week. Abnormally high consumption of current for the two 
weeks was attributed to the heat wave which blanketed the East 


and Midwest, causing heavy. use of air-cooling and refrigeration. 


Employment in ‘the latest week for which figures were avail- 
able, remained close to peak levels with claims unemployment 
insurance benefits showing. a decline; further, they were substan- 
tially below those of a year ago. 


. Inventories: slowed their -reeent ~uptrend» déring July, the 
United States Department of Commerce feported. On a season- 
ally adjusted basis, stocks held. by manufacturing, wholesale and 
retail firms gained $600,000,000 duririg the month. This compared 
with an.average monthly build-up of -$700,000,000 during the sec~ 
ond quarter. The ratio of inventories to-sales was about the same 
as in the previous two months. July volume of these concerns 
totaled $47,800,000,000, down more than $1,000,000,000 from June. 
On a seasonally adjusted basis, however, the July sales rate was 
at a record level. 


The effects of heavy inventories have been felt by a wide 
group of manufacturers in recent weeks, resulting in the layoff of 
workers. General Electric Co., it is reported, will furlough 700 
employees in the home freezer and refrigeration department at its 
Erie works for two weeks, starting on Monday of this week, be- 
cause of heavy inventories. 


Crosley Division of Avco Manufacturing Co. will announce 
this week a layoff of some employees at its Richmond, Ind., plant, 
due to “the normal seasonal decline in refrigerator sales.’ In Lli- 
nois, the State Employment Service reported “slight layoffs are 
indicated between mid-September and mid-November in varied 
businesses. 

The wave of payroll-chopving, which comes at a time of ex- 
tremely high employment, reflects, it is understood, a combination 
of factors. In some instances, it’s the resuit of material shortages 
stemming from strikes, but the most important single reason is a 
falling off in demand for some manufactured products. 


Studebaker Corp. laid off between 5,000 and 6,000 employees 
at the close of last week, because of a one-third cutback in produc- 
tion starting this Monday. Harold S. Vance, President, cited slower 
deliveries throughout the industry as the reason for the cutback. 
“We are cutting back our schedules approximately one-third be- 
cause we want to decrease the number of cars in dealers’ hands,” 
Mr. Vance stated. 


This: week, “The Iron Age,” national metalworking weekly, 
reports that steel consumers are beginning to reap their first divi- 
dends from a buyers’ market, as some firms have cut prices on 
certain products. So far only premium prices are affected. But 
prices could be slashed below regular mill levels if competition 
for orders continues to grow more keen. Price cuts have aroused 
keen interest but no panic in the trade. They were expected, it 
adds 


Pure economics is beginning to dictate more nearly comreti- 
tive prices by premium producers. They are faced with the alter- 
native of slashing prices or operating at a lower rate, declares this 
trade journal. 


The trend is already evident: premium prices are on the way 
out. From now on steel producers will watch the competition like 
a hawk in an effort to detect any price cuts before available busi- 
ness has been booked. And older heads will remember price wars 
of the thirties, hoping they are not to be repeated. 

But concessions or inducements to consumers do not always 
take the form of lower base prices. Lower costs to consumers 


Continued on page 38 
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World Bank’s Panel Discussion on Foreign luvestment 





(Left to right): Sir Jeremy Raisman; Franz Schneider; George Woods; John J. McCloy; Sir 
George Schuster; Abdel Galeel El Emary; Luis G. Legorreta; and Sir Benegal Rama Rau. 


A Full-Dress Airing of Pressing 
International Economic Questions 


By A. WILFRED MAY 


__ Mr. May depicts viewpoints of both lenders and borrowers of - 
_ _ private capital, as revealed at World Bank’s fall-dress panel 
_ discussion. Finds world continues to look for subsidies from 


Uncle Sam; and that seems 


to be only nation genuinely 


interested in dis-inflation. Gold price-rise proposal repeated. 


Czechoslovakia given Dec. 31 


expulsion-ultimatum for pay- 


ment of overdue subscription. 


W ASHINGTON—Using the me- 
dium of the panel; a uniquely 
successful discussion: of private 
international investment resulted 
here. Under 
the aegis of 
the Interna- 
tional Bank’s 
Board of Gov- 
ernors, John 
J. McCloy as 
chairman of 
the discussion, 
organized the 


group into 
those “repre- 
senting” the 


investor, those 
“represent- 
ing” the bor- 
rower, anda 
“referee.” In 
the first group were Sir Jeremy 
Raisman, Vice-Chairman of 
Lloyd’s Bank of London, George 
Woods, Chairman of the First of 
Boston Corp., and Franz Schnei- 
der, Executive Vice-President of 
Newmont Mining Company. Dis- 
cussing the possibilities from the 
lenders’ viewpoint were Sir Bene- 
gal Rama Rau, Central Bank head 
of India, Abdel Galeel El Emary, 
Minister of Finance and Economy 
in Egypt, and Luis G. Legorreta, 
head of the Banco Nacional of 
Mexico. Sir George Schuster of 
the U. K., a director of the West- 
minster Bank, as “referee,” was, 
in the words of Chairman McCloy, 
quoting a proverb, a sort of her- 
maphrodite between the two 
above-classified “sexes.’’ The spec- 
tators included Secretary of the 
Treasury Humphrey. 








A. Witticu mau, 


Importance Correlated with Aid 
Reduction 

Such discussion of the private 
investment potential is particu- 
larly timely now because of the 
pending further cuts in aid at the 
government level. 

As Mr. McCloy pointed out, it 
is not usually realized that there 
is still a large volume of private 


capital exports. While in the 
United States their kind has 
changed considerably. since pre- 


war, their quantity remains un- 
diminished at $8 billion annually. 
The investments have shifted from 
private investors’ purchases of 
portfolio securities, particularly 
bonds, to investments by large 
corporations through direct inter- 
est in the enterprises. They have 
concentrated in Canada and the 
Caribbean area where there is 
convertibility. Likewise, London 
capital has been going mainly to 
the sterling area. 


cussion reveals basically that, ex- 
clusive of elements of capital 
transfers and other mechanics of 
finance, the problem involves 
deep psychological and ideological 
elements. 

This is not to deny that there is 
a wide variety of impediments to 
an adequate flow of private capi- 
tal for investment abroad. As Sir 
Jeremy Raisman ably pointed out, 
these include (1) political tension, 
(2) the incompleteness of finan- 
cial reconstruction, (3) the bad 
“climate” resulting from expro- 
priation, and (4) xenophobia. 

Mr. Franz Schneider, official of 
one of the largest American cor- 
porate investors, depicted in great 
detail the discouragement pre- 
sented by the American tax laws. 

But, it seems to this observer, 
the most important contribution 
that can be made to this problem’s 
discussion is realistic demonstra- 
tion of the actual do-re-mi com- 
petition at home from readily 
available American securities. 
This was most ably supplied here 
by the “grass-roots” Wall Street 


investment banker, Mr. Woods. 
As he pointed out, the risk- 
assuming investor can in_ the 


United States secure as much as 
834% on representative steel com- 
pany equities; and the fiduciary 


manager of capital 542% on rock- 
ribbed public utility shares; and 
over 5% on the highest grade 
stocks in the super-strong Ameri- 
cah corporations. He could have 
gone on to cite the long list of 
Exchange listed equities selling at 
fractions of their net quick liqui- 
dating value’ (working capital less 
all debt, funded and. current). 
With the subsequent bearish mar- 
ket swing, these competing values 
become all the more important. 


The “Pro-” Team 


As a springboard the undevel- 
oped areas’ protagonist, Sir Bene- 
gal Rama Rau, referred to the 
need for continued government 
aid. He advanced detailed and 
varied protestation in behalf of 
India’s good behavior, including 
non - discrimination and non - re- 
striction albeit he justified the 
screening of foreigners’ capital 
because of the need for limiting 
profit withdrawals thereon; as 
well as for the prescription of 
employment by Indians. No ref- 
erence was made by him or any 
other speaker to the disturbance 
to the equanimity of prospective 
lenders that has ensued from the 
gestures toward sanctifying na- 
tionalization which were made 
at the United Nations’ Economic 
and Social Council sessions of 
last year. 


Insurance Proposed 


Quite typically, El Emary of- 
fered our “exploitations”. of the 
past and as an alibi for the sins 
of today’s borrowers “who are no 
angels,” and blamed us for our 
restrictive tax provisions as well 


as for extending inconvertibility 
through trade barriers. The in- 
teresting proposal for insurance 
of risks from possible expropria- 
tion and the like to be pooled 
through an _ international insti- 


Continued on page 47 
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Our Foreign Aid Program 
Needs Careful Study 


By HON. GEORGE HUMPHREY* 
Secretary of the Treasury 


Secretary Humphrey, in statement regarding foreign aid policy, 
expresses view time is past when this nation can create strength 
abroad “by global boondoggling and handouts wrung from tax- 
payers.” Proposes paying more attention to promoting use of 
foreign rather than U. S. investment capital abroad. Stresses 


importance of maintaining U. 


We have recently been giving 
,pecial attention to the area of 
oreign investment and consider- 
ing what are the appropriate roles 
or the United 
States inves- 
tor and the 
United States 
Government. 
During the 
past few 
years Ameri- 
can private 
investors have 
invested or 
reinvested 
abroad about 
1 billion dol- 
lars a year 
net. These 
investments 
have been primarily in the dol- 
lar area. Harly postwar private 
capital outflow was concentrated 
in Latin America, and Canada 
has taken an increasing amount 
in the last few years. Petroleum 
investments, which bulked large 
at first, have declined from the 
1949 peak, and in 1951 the flow 
of petroleum investment was sub- 
stantially less than the total in- 
vested in all other industries to- 
ether. These substantial net 
U. S. private investments have 
exceeded by more than four times 
the combined annual net dis- 
bursements on loans of the Inter- 
national Bank and the Export- 
Import Bank. 

During the last three years the 
international Bank has disbursed 
more than $400 million. The Ex- 
port-Import Bank paid out nearly 
$900 million and received capital 
repayments of $565 million, re- 
sulting in net payments to foreign 
borrowers of slightly more than 
$300 million. What these two 
banks have accomplished in re- 
cent years and what they can 
best achieve in facilitating private 
investment and economic devel- 
ypment abroad in the coming 
vears is a subject which you gen- 
tlemen will be thinking about. 

In this connection we suggest 
that the two institutions should 
complement each other and over- 
lap in their respective activities 
to the least possible extent. To 
iccomplish this result it seems to 
us that the names of the institu- 
tions are of real significance and 
may be a guide to their respective 
fields of activity. The Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development implies loans of 
; capital nature of long duration 
nd for construction and develop- 
nent purposes. The Export-Im- 

rt Bank implies the aid to ex- 
orts and imports and to current 

ade by loans of much more 
spid turnover and shorter dura- 
yn. Indeed, the whole set-up for 
ich institution is such that if 
nfined to their respective fields 
ich more definitely than 

en the practice of the past a 

vader combined service can 

en competition between 
em practically eliminated. 

Last week, may 
senator Capehart, Senator 





George Humphrey 


has 


be 
and 


as you know, 


May- 


A statement by Secretary Humphrey 


ore Senator Capehart’s Advisory 
t.vup on International Trade, Washing- 
t D. C., Sept. 15, 1953. 


S. credit and a sound dollar. 


bank and some of the rest of us 
attended the 
the International Monetary Fund 
and the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. 
One of the sessions was devoted to 
a very interesting panel discussion 
on the role of private inter- 
national investment in under- 
developed countries. We found it 
very enlightening to hear the 
views of outstanding representa- 
tives from some of the capital ex- 
porting countries as well as from 
countries seeking capital such as 
Egypt, India and Mexico. There 
is an obvious and important role 
for private enterprise to play in 
foreign investment. In fact, I hope 
that a much larger and more im- 
portant role lies ahead for the 
profitable investment of private 
capital and technology abroad. 
These discussions will be pub- 
lished and available to you. I 
recommend them to you for study. 

Since the end of the war, many 
countries abroad have been look- 
ing to the United States for as- 
sistance in financing their eco- 
nomic development. In many in- 
stances foreign countries have 
preferred to obtain their assist- 
ance from governmental sources. 
This raises the very serious ques- 
tion of to what extent this prac- 
tice should be followed in the fu- 
ture and how it can best be pro- 
vided, to whatever extent it seems 
best to carry it on. 


Attract Foreign Capital 


Some countries have taken only 
limited steps to provide the con- 


ditions under which private in- 
vestment will voluntarily move 
abroad on the basis of normal 


economic considerations. More at- 
tention must be paid abroad to 
making investment attractive to 
foreign capital. The countries 
which have made the greatest 
strides in their development over 
the years are the countries which 
have provided the conditions un- 
der which private capital was 
most willing to invest. The United 
States and Canada are two of the 
most conspicuous examples of 
countries which have in the last 
century moved from the state of 
underdeveloped countries to 
strong industrial countries in a 
position to export capital. But I 
remind you that our development 
and Canadian development was 
on the basis of private investment 
voluntarily made. Countries will 
be better off if their capital re- 
quirement can be met by securing 
private investment, which brings 
with it not only money but tech- 
nical know-how, established trade 
connections, and business experi- 
ence. 

I cannot foretell what you gen- 


tlemen are going 


to suggest as 
proper policy for the United 
States Government to apply in 
the field of foreign investment 
and I am sure there will be dif- 
ferent views. I do not wish to 
prejudge the conclusion which 


may be reached either by this ad- 
visory group or by Senator Cape- 
hart’s Committee. 
Secretary the 


However, 


as 


of Treasury I do 
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want to make clear to everyone 
that the government must ques- 
tion both its right and its financial 
ability to continue to use tax- 
payers’ money to finance invest- 
ments abroad on a large scale in 
the development of competitive 
enterprise. 

Our scale of taxation is already 
too high and to maintain a sound 
and honest dollar we must bring 
our own expenditures and rev- 
enues into balance. We must con- 
tinue to examine most carefully 
every proposal to spend money, 
whether it is a proposal for 
spending at home or abroad. The 
maintenance of our credit and of 
a sound dollar is most important 
for foreign-countries as well as it 
is for us here at home. Prosper- 
ity in the United States is essen- 
tial for prosperity in the rest of 
the world, and it is not only our 
duty but it is for the best inter- 
ests of everyone concerned that 
we keep that fact always upper- 
most in our minds 


Funston Calls for 
Full Disclosure and 
Audited Reports 


Keith Funston, President of the 


New York Stock Exchange, on 
Sept. 14 called for a policy of 
“full disclosure and audited re- 
ports” by all 


corporations 
and organiza- 
tions —foreign 
and domestic 
—whoseek 
the capital of 
private inves- 
tors. 

Mr. Funston 
spoke to Gov- 
ernors and 
Officers of 
the Interna- 
tional Bank 
for Recon- 
struction and 
Development 
at a luncheon given at the Stock 
Exchange in their honor. 

“This policy of full disclosure 
has become so established in this 
market that without it I believe 
it would be impossible to compete 
for the average investor’s hard- 
earned dollar.” 

The “xchange can facilitate the 
flow of U. S. capital abroad, he 


G. 


Keith Funstoe 


declared, by listing securities of 
established foreign enterprises 
and by helping U. S. companies 
to raise equity capital for direct 
investment in 
ments. 

Mr. Funston pointed out that 
the Exchange provides a market 
place for 262 issues of non-United 
States governmental and 
rate bond and stock issues. 

“T would like to mention also,” 
he added, “that no less than 420 
—over 50% — of our listed United 
States industrial companies have 
direct investments of their own 
abroad in the form of subsidiaries 
and plants.” 

Mr. Funston, 


overseas develop- 


corpo- 


with Richard 
Crooks, Chairman of the Ex- 
change, and Governors of the 
Exchange, entertained 17 World 
Bank Governors. The Governors 
included delegates from China. 
Cuba, Dominican Republic, Fin- 
land, Germany, Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, Italy, Jordan, Mexico, Nic- 
aragua, Philippines, Thailand, 
Turkey, Iran, South 


M. 


Union of 
Africa, and Yugoslavia. 

Robert L. Garner, 
dent the Bank, attended 
the luncheon along with members 
of staff. 


Vice-Presi- 


of also 


his 








Chemical Retorts and Reports 


By IRA U. COBLEIGH 
Authcer of “Winning in Wall Street’’ 


An interim look at a few chemical companies and their pros- 


pects in a securiiies market that 


The 124th convention of the 
American Chemical Society which 
was just concluded in Chicago last 
week provides an excellent topi- 
cal bac k- 
ground for 
chemical chat- 
ter today. 
Some of the 
hundreds of 
scientists then 
milling about 
in the Windy 
City, must by 
now be ready 
to spring upon 
an eager pub- 
lic, some new 





lab leader, be 

it silicone, 

earth mold, Ira U. Cobleigh 
enzyme, or 

plastic. Some of these distin- 


guished test tube technicians came 
out with new anti-biotics for halo- 
blight. I looked closer and found, 
however, that this particular kind 
of halo-blight bothers beans and 
not people—-which must be reas- 
suring to clergymen. Other chem- 
ical creations in the offing can 
preserve meat, fish and beer with 
no noticeable effect, either good 
or bad, on halos (except perhaps, 
on the heads of beer). Well, 
enough of this kind of stuff. Let’s 
draw a bead on our chosen topic, 
namely, retorts (containers for 
fluids), and lab reports. 


Truly a Growth Industry 

The chemical industry is one 
truly classed as a growth one. 
Lots of lines get thus classified, 
only because they manage to keep 
up with the growth of our popu- 
lation, or perhaps exceed the na- 
tional rate of productivity in- 
crease—around 3% a year. Chem- 
istry, however, beats these expan- 
sion rates by a long shot, and 
shows no signs at all of attaining 
what classical economists delig‘t 
to call, industrial maturity. The 
closest they (the chemicals, not 
the scientists) come to that dubi- 
ous and semi-mythical goal is, 
among a few of them, investment 
status; for, of all the stocks listed 
on NYSE and paying dividends 
without hiatus for 20 years, 48 
happen to be chemicals. But even 
this notable dividend stability 
among the leaders, does not dim 
the luster of the “growth” tag, 
for chemical shares have had, 
and have, even in the sunburnt 
markets of today, the highest 
price/earnings ratio of any se- 
curity group—over 15 times. And 
no stock can sell at 15 times earn- 
ings unless there’s a belief, widely 
held, that earnings of the future 
can expand elegantly. 


The growth factor here is also 


splendidly demonstrated by ex- 
penditures on plant expansion 
and improvement. It is charac- 


teristic, in an enterprise economy, 
for new money to be attracted to, 
and spent in, those’ industries 
where the prospect for large and 
increasing returns is_ indicated. 
The chemical field must qualify 
thus, for this industry laid out 
about $1.3 billion for new or im- 
proved plant facility in 1951, $1.5 
billion last year; and will, for this 


year, about duplicate the 1951 
outlay. While much of this ad- 
vance in plant assets was from 


retained earnings and deprecia- 
tion, large security underwritings, 
bonds and shares have, you 
know, been necessary 

Well, whcre are we todav? Was 
all this new plant building wise, 
or are chemicals now rive for 
those economic ailments that al- 


as 


ways seem to follow big increases 
productive 
be 


in 


capacity. The an- 


swer must qualified a little. 


seems to be lowering the boom. 


On March 17, 1953, the last of the 
chemical price controls (on sul- 
phur and sulphur derivatives) fell 
by the wayside and, today, most 
chemicals are heavier on the sup- 
ply than the demand side, virtu- 
ally no shortages exist, and all 
but a few major lines now find 
themselves in a buyers’ market. 
This is partly due to increased 
capacity already alluded to, partly 
due to production declines in the 
plastic and textile industries, and 
in the stretch out of defense pro- 
duction. 


Expanding Markets 


Let’s look at a few of the heavy 
chemical staples (the inorganics 
so called because they’re made 
from stuff that never lived—like 
rock). Sulphuric acid is an old 
standby turned out by fertilizer 
and chemical companies gener- 
ally. Over 13 million tons were 
produced last year. The stuff is 
used in almost every industry ex- 
cept leather and wood; and the 
vastly expanding output of titan- 
ium metal opens a brand new 
market. Next to sulphuric acid, 
soda ash is in volume our most 
important inorganic. Thirty per- 
cent of the current 4.8 million 
ton annual production goes into 
glass. This soda ash is turned out 
by Allied Chemical, who lead in 
the field, as well as by Diamond 
Alkali, Mathieson Chemical, 
Wyandotte, and American Potash. 
Price was advanced 15 cents per 
hundred pounds May 1, 1953. 


Half as big in total as soda ash 
is caustic soda, used importantly 
for rayon and cellulose film, and 
in soap. Next follow in order, 
chlorine, ammonia, and _ nitric 
acid, all in supply now with some 
price declines noted during the 
current year but no dangerous 
imbalances evident. 





Plastics and Fibers 


But the big forward motion in 
chemicals in recent years has not 
been in these old standbys, but 
in synthetics and petro chemicals, 
used in the most expanding in- 
dustrial sections, plastics and 
fibers. For years, coal was the 
base for these synthetics — now 
it’s mainly petroleum and natural 
gas, which by devious cracking 
and distillation exude phenol, 
ethylene, polystyrene, all basics 
for plastic. There are also fast 
growing cellulose plastics from 
wood pulp which you see in toys 
and kitchenware. And synthetic 
fibers, which have come to you 
as Nylon, Orlon, Dacron, Dynel 
and Acrilan, are growing at a 
fabulous rate. The fact is that 
these fibers and plastics, plus the 
pharmaceuticals, have been sup- 
plying the chemical dynamics: and 


the companies devoted to their 
production have been impressive 
earners. 


Well, we got in a bit deeper in 
our chemical catalog than I in- 
tended to. Let’s turn from fibers 
to finance. Which companies to- 
day look the sturdiest? Which 
should defend best against a weak 
stock market and yet provide an 
cquity escalator in the better days 
that may lie ahead” 


Some Industry 
Certainly the road to invest- 
ment blunder can hardly be said 
to lie in considering Union Car- 
bide and Carbon Corporation. 
Here you have tre second largest 
chemical enterprise, about to en- 
ter, this year, into the billion 
dollar per annum sales club. 
For each year in the decade 
1942-52, this distinguished per- 
former earned, pre-tax, above 
20% on sales, and for 1950, over 


Leaders 
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31%. This is a terrific perform- 
ance. 


UCC is the largest producer of 
plastic elements, with polyethy- 
lene growing fastest (800% since 
1947): and its Bakelite line of 
phenolic resins, heavily used ~ in 
television housings, furniture and 
automotive parts. it’s big in alloys 
and metals with its ferro alloys 
widely combin:d with steel and 
aluminum. Perhaps best known 
are its carbons and batteries, its 
“Eveready” battery and “Pres- 
tone” anti-freeze being virtual 
household words. 

UCC is also a powerful factor 
in industrial gases, through Linde 
Air Products. Almost everything 
you can extract from the air is 
extractcd and used—neon, helium, 
nitrogen, argon, xenon and oxy- 
gen, this last, the basic for the 
oxy-acetelyne process in the steel 
industry. And in fibers, UCC 
pioneered Dynel. 

Quite a company you'll agree, 
this Union Carbide and Carbon. 
Its 28,806,344 shares of common 
pay $2.50 apiece against $3.41 
earnings in 1952. Improvement i. 
net of as much as 50 cents a share 
seems possible this year, even 
with EPT. The stock has been 
a blue chip for years and it was 
bought this year by Institutional 
Investors Mutual Fund, Inc., the 
mutual through which Savings 
Banks in New York State may 
buy common stocks. 

Mathieson Chemical is no com- 
pany to ignore. Long a leader in 
production of soda ash and chlo- 
rine, by merger with E. R. Squibb 
& Co. a year ago, it added new 
horizons in drugs and cosmetics. 
The benefits from this merger are 
beginning to show and should be 
reflected in 1953 net. Common is 
listed on NYSE, pays $2 currently. 
It has a lot of value at 35. 

Commercial Solvents had _ its 
own little depression in 1952 when 
sales dipped 18% and net de- 
scended to 94 cents a share. A 
program of expansion and diversi- 
fication (involving less emphasis 
on alcohol) should 
ing power in the 
some improvement 
in order 1953. have 
been beaten down in recent mar- 
ket to around 16, at which level 


benefit earn- 
long run, 
in net seems 


and 


for Shares 


they look a lot more attractive 
than when they sold at 35% in 
1952. The $1 dividend appears 
likely to be maintained. 
Somewhere along the line a 
kind word should be said about 


pharmaceuticals. They had a big 
market go of it in 1951, but what 
with penicillin prices falling, and 
certain drugs not living 
up to their billing, a considerable 
erosion of share prices set in. For 
example, Chas. Pfizer & Co. com- 
mon slipped from 46% to below 
30. Yet PFE deployed $30 million 
in new fuxds (1951) into plant ex- 
pansion, which dough should, in 
due course, pay off. The company 
has an excellent research depart- 
ment and is the leader in pro- 
cesses of fermentation. It has three 
separate sales divisions, Agricul- 
tural (Terralac and animal vita- 
mins), Foreign, and Anti-biotics: 
This last section is increasing the 


wonder 


sales under the Pfizer label, re- 
ducing in this way, less profit- 
able wholesaiing. 

It seems reasonable that PFE 
common can carn upwards of 
$2.50 this year. This compares 


with $2.17 last year, and supports 


current dividends ($1.15) quite 
decently. Somewhere between ‘be- 


low 30 PFE may be ready to 
start up again. In the past decade, 


it’s been a fabulous gainer. 


International Minerals and 
Chemical Corp. has just come out 
with a statement showing a slight 
per share dip from $2.90 last year 
to $2.87 this year (ended June 30) 
but on a larger number of out- 
standing shares. Gross sales ad- 
vanced 5% to $89 million (a new 
high). The new Florida phosphate 
plant appears to be entering a 
phase of full profitability. 

IGL has been respected for its 
management, its sound expansion 
program and its rank among the 
leaders of the agricultural chemi- 
cals. Flirting with the year’s low, 
at 28, and paying $1.60, it should 
have some place to go, maybe up. 


This chemical field is just too 
big to compress into a column of 
this sort. More space should be 
given to include treatment of such 
as American Cyanamid; Dow; 
Monsanto and Abbott Laboratories 
which took just that much better 
with each point the current bear 
market shears off. The chemical 
industry cannot continue its pres- 
ent dazzling growth rate and have 
its. shares go down forever. Jus‘ 
because optimism is waning, is no 
reason to throw in the sponge. It 
always has stopped waning! 
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Chemical Process Seen Solution 
To Radioactive Contamination 


Research chemists of Foster D. 


Snell, Inc., of New York report 


results of experiments with a sequestering chemical that seems 
to trap and waste away radioactive moleculés. 


Experiments which give helpful 
hints to the housewife should she 
ever have to remove radioactive 
comtamination after an atomic 
attack, and 
which help 
explain the 
cleaning ac- 
tiom of soap 
and other 
cleaners, were 
described at 
the 124th na- 
tional meeting 
of the Ameri- 
can Chemical 
Society in 
Chicago on 
Sept. 7. 

Dr. Foster 
D. Snell, Pres- 
ident of the 
chemical consulting firm of Foster 
D. Snell, Inc., New York, speaking 
at the Division of Colloid Cnem- 
istry meeting of the Society said 
it was possible to remove up to 
98.8% of the contamination from 
surfaces coated with radioactive 
earth by the use of simple house- 
hold chemicals. 


Lloyd Osipow, Gonzalo Segura, 
Jr., and Dr. Cornelia T. Snell were 
co-authors of the report, which 
urged the use of soap or a deter- 
gent in combination with a so- 
called “sequestering” or trapping 





Dr. Foster D. Snell 


agent to clean radioactive sur- 
faces. The report said soap alone 
was not so good as soap with the 
sequestering chemical. 

The sequestering chemical sug- 
gested was a. modified form of 
sodium hexametaphosphate, sold 
commercially as Calgon. The com- 
pound seems to trap the radioac- 
tive molecules and when washed 
away it carries the radioactive 
earth with it, Dr. Snell explained 


In one experiment, water alone 
removed 47% of the contamination 
from frosted glass; a 1% soap so- 
lution took off 81%, and a soap 
plus the sequestering chemical re- 
moved 98.8% of the contaminant. 


The Snell chemists went further. 
They tried to find out whether the 
the physical form of the cleaning 
agent solution had anything to do 
with its cleansing power. Accord- 
ingly, they .prepared two mixtures 
of the same materials. One mix- 
ture was an emulsion in which the 
detergent particles were finely 
distributed throughout the water. 
In the other cleaner, the detergent 
and water remaind as two distinct 
layers. This type mixture is called 
a two-phase or diphasic “system.” 

Further testing showed that the 
diphasic mixture was superior to 
the emulsion in removing dirt. 
Apparently the emulsion forms a 
barrier over the dirt and prevents 
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further cleaning action, while the 
diphasic cleaner forms no such 
barrier. 

They also found that the di- 
phasic cleaner removes the radio— 
active salts to a greater extent 
than the soap solution. 


Dr. Snell predicted that the 
principle would be important in 
the metal industry, where the 
anne of metals is often essen- 
tial. 


Wm. A. Randall Now 
With Drexel & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa. — Drexel 
& Co., 1500 Walnut Street, mem- 
bers of the New York and Phila- 
delphia-Baltimore Stock E~x- 
change, announce that William A. 
Randall is now associated with 
their firm. 

Prior to joining Drexel & Co., 
Mr. Randall was associated with 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., for 
more than 25 years. A resident 
of Wayne, Pa., Mr. Randall at- 
tended Harvard and Johns Hop- 
kins Universities and is a member 
of the Harvard and Rittenhouse 
Clubs of Philadelphia. 


With A. C. Allyn Co. 


(Special to Tut FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ROCKFORD, IUll.—William G. 
Myers is now affiliated with A.C. 
Allyn & Company, Incorporated, 
303 North Main Street. 


With State Bond & Mtg. 


(Special to THe FINnaANcIAL CHRONICLE) 

NEW ULM, Minn.—Phillip A. 
Sundahl has joined the staff of 
State Bond & Mortgage Co., 26% 
North Minnesota Street. 
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DILLON, READ & CO. INC. 
BLYTH & CO., INC. 
GLORE, FORGAN & CO. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 
MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 
SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
UNION SECURITIES CORPORATION 


This announcement is neither an offer to sell nova solicitation of an offer to buy any of these Debentures, 


The offer is made only by the Prospectus, 


$150,000,000 


General Motors Acceptance Corporation 
Eight-Year 3”:% Debentures Due 1961 


Dated September 15, 1953 Due Septencber 15, 1961 


Interest payable March 15 and September Io 


Price 99'2% and Accrued Interest 


Cople & of thie Prospe clus may he obtained Jrom only such of thre undersidne das widy le dally ole r 
these Debentures in compliance with the securities laws of the respective States, 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 
DREXEL & CO. 

GOLDMAN, SACHS & CO. 

LAZARD FRERES & CO. 


WHITE, 


KUHN, LOEB & CO. 

EASTMAN, DILLON & CO. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. ||} 
LEHMAN BROTHERS 
SALOMON BROS. & HUTZLER 
STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


Incorporated 


WELD & CO. 
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Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations & Literature 


d that the firms mentioned will be pleased 


It is understoo parties the following literature: 


to send interested 





Bank & Insurance Stocks — Tabulation — White & Company, 
Mississippi Valley Building, St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Deflated Stocks—Review—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, 
New York 6, N. Y. Also available is a memorandum on 
Wisconsin Central Railway. . 

Growth Companies—Report—J. A. Hogle & Co., 507 West Sixth 
Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Investment Opportunities in Japan—Circular—Yamaichi Secu- 
rities Co.. Ltd., 111 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 

Over-the-Counter Index—Folder showing an up-to-date com- 
parison between the listed industrial stocks used in the Dow- 
Jones Averages and the 35 over-the-counter industrial stocks 
used in the National Quotation Bureau Averages, both as to 
yield and market performance over a 13-year period — 
Nationa! Quotation Bureau, Inc., 46 Front Street, New 
York 4, New York. 


Products and Processes—lIllustrated booklet describing use of 
alloys, carbons, chemical, gases and plastics made by Union 
Carbide—ask for booklet G—Union Carbide & Carbon Cor- 
poration, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Television—Plus color—Analysis—Bache & Co., 36 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Alleghany Corporation — Circular — Hardy & Co., 30 Broad 
Street, New York 4, N. Y. 

American Stores—Memorandum—Emanuel, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Arkansas Fuel Oil Corp.—Data—Dreyfus & Co., 50 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. Also available is data on Union Oil Co. 

Atlas Corp.—Memorandum—Hirsch & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. Also available are memoranda on Cities 
Service Co., E. lL. du Pont & Co., Mathieson Chemical, and 
Sutherland Paper. 


Bailey Selburn Oil & Gas Ltd.—Memorandum—Blair, Rollins 
& Co., inc., 44 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Bell & Gossett Company—Analysis—Hill Richards & Co., 621 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles 14, Calif. 

Central Public Utility Corporation—Card memorandum—Link, 
Gorman, Peck & Co., 208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 
4, Ill. 

Central Vermont Public Service Co.—Booklet—Ira Haupt & 
Co., 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

Compo Shoe Machinery Corporation—Bulletin—de Witt Conk- 
lin Organization, 100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
available is a bulletin on Erie Forge & Steel Corporation. 

Crane Company—Data in current issue of “Gleanings’—Fran- 
cis I. du Pont & Co., 1 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. Also 
in the same issue are three selected lists for investment 


Deetjen & Co., 


backed by quarter century dividend paying records. Also 
available is a list of high yield issues. 
L. A. Darling—Information—Moreland & Co., Penobscot Build- 


ing, Detroit 26, Mich. 

Dayton Power & Light—Memorandum—Josephthal & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

Durez Plastics & Chemicals—Memorandum—Kidder, Peabody 
& Co., 17 Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Foremost Dairies—Memorandum—Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 

General Beverages, Inc.—Analysis—Aetna Securities Corpora- 
tion, 111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 

General Telephone Co. of Ohio—Memorandum—Fewel & Co., 
453 South Spring Street, Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

Getchell Mine, Inc.—Analysis—Loewi & Co., 225 East Mason 
Street, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 

Giant Mascot —- Memorandum — Western City Co., 544 Howe 
Street, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 

Gulf States Utilities Co.— Memorandum—David A. Noyes & Co., 
208 South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, Ill. Also available is a 
memorandum on Tennessee Gas Transmission. 

International Minerals & Chemical Corporation—Annual report 
—International Minerals & Chemical Corporation, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill., or 61 Broadway, New York 6 
New York. : / 

Kerr-Addison Gold Mines, Ltd.—Review—.James Richardson 


& Sons, 173 Portage Avenue, East, Winnipeg, Canada.. 
Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Canada. i ee ae 
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Firm Markets 
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Convertible 
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TROSTER, SINGER & Co. 
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Northwest Ventures—Memorandum—C. M. Oliver & Co., 821 
West Hastings Street, Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


Riverside Cement Company—Analysis—Lerner & Co., 10 Post 
Office Square, Boston 9, Mass. 


Southwestern Development Co.—Bulletin—Wells & Stanton, 
1517 Texas Avenue, Lubbock, Texas. 


Spencer Chemical Company—Report for fiscal 1953—Spencer 
Chemical Company, Dwight Building, Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Tennessee Products & Chemical Corporation — Analysis — H. 
Hentz & Co., 60 Beaver Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp.—Memorandum—First Cali- 


fornia Company, Incorporated, 300 Montgomery Street, San 
Francisco 20, Calif. 

Tucson Gas Electric Light & Power — Memorandum —G. A. 
Saxton & Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


West Virginia Coal & Coke—Analysis—Oppenheimer & Co., 
25 Broad Street, New York 5, N. Y. 


Winn & Lovett Grocery Company—Annual report—Winn & 
Lovett Grocery Company, Jacksonville, Fla. 


THE MARKET... AND YOU 


By WALLACE STREETE 



































Action in the stock market 
made plenty of news this 
week but, unfortunately, vir- 
tually all of it was on the bad 
side. Volume expanded sharp- 
ly to the highest levels seen 
since the first week of April 
but came on a sell-off during 
which new lows were posted 
for the year for the third 
week running. And the mar- 
ket has yet to indicate clearly 
where it will find a base on 
which to make a stand for a 
worthwhile recovery. 

% 


% 


entire matter since a 20-point 
decline in about a month sets 
up quite a trend. General 
Foods was one of the brighter 
of the leaders, holding closer 
to its year’s high than to the 
low. But like the rest it had 
some moments of irregularity. 
Still, holding to a level that 
is above the highs of amy year 
since 1946 throughout such a 
deluge, is sterling action. 
mk 7: a 

American Telephone which, 
for the first time, didn’t sell- 
off on news of still another 
convertible debenture issue, 
was also regarded as turning 
in a superior performance. Its 
daily price movements were 
all orderly and throughout it 
has maintained remarkable 
stability despite the weight of 
another quarterly $2.25 divi- 


That phenomenon missing 
recently—a late tape—showed 
up again for the first time 
since April 7. No less than 
three times on Tuesday the 
orders were so bunched that 
the tickers were unable to 
keep abreast of floor transac- 
tions. Margin selling short dend trim. 
covering, and plain selling ° °.-% 
and buying all had their play Oils have shown little in 
in different stages of the day’s the way of commendable ac- 
trading. tion and the first of the ex- 

The week served effective- pected post-Labor Day cuts 
ly to end all the debates over in gasoline prices didn’t do 
whether earlier sinking spells much to help sentiment. First 
constituted anything in the Sinclair, then Richfield and 
way of a “selling climax” and, finally a couple of the mem- 
strangely, the better than bers of the Standard group 
four-point beating that started came in for some vicious sell- 
the week didn’t start the ing in turn. 
usual arguments over wheth- . 8 };s 
er it, in turn, was such a Automotives were also 
temporary end to the trouble. prominent on the losing side, 

Pr Ee tempered this week by award 
of tank and truck contracts to 
the industry which benefits 
mostly General Motors and 
Reo. Little Reo, however, 
showed the best luck in buck- 
ing the trend. 

e 


Technically Weak 


Mostly, it was because the 
market is still technically 
weak. Stock prices, on aver- 
age, worked a-bit into the 255 
resistance level. Whether this 
area, which was able to stop 
declines on three occasions in 
1951 and 1952, will produce 
the required support this time 
is a moot question. In fact, 
majority opinion looks for a 
floor somewhat. lower than 
this level. An outside limit of 
around 225 which would en- 
tail a retracing of approxi- 
mately half the gain of the 
four-year-old bull market has 
rather widespread following. 

xe x % 


Few Bright Spots 


cad 3 


Public’s Participation 


‘About the most: significant 
part of the week’s event was 
a growing participation by 
the lay public which has been 
aloof from the market for so 
long. The weight was on the 
selling side, obviously. That 
the year has been consider- 
ably less than a success for 
the public is a foregone con- 
clusion. But up to now the 
constant attrition throughout 
the list has left the public 











Bright spots in the list were 
somewhat hard to find. Few 
were able to shrug off the 


remarkably undismayed and 
a lot of what happens in the 
future depends on how gen- 


eral the public reaction will 


become. 
ok * * 

The decline again testified 
that when the race is down- 
hill, selectivity goes out the 
window. Such stalwarts as 
Commonwealth Edison, Con- 
solidated Edison, Houston 
Lighting and Philadelphia 
Electric were able at times to 
post losses wide enough to 
wipe out the gains achieved 
tortuously over long periods. 

% 

Tobaccos, too, gave little 
evidence of the “defensive” 
nature supposedly inherent in 
this industry. American 
Tobacco, particularly, backed 
up rather sharply. 

aa * a 

Considering the antipathy 
toward “defense” issues, the 
aircrafts have little to apolo- 
gize for in their performance. 
Naturally they swayed with 
the trends, but the prime pro- 
ducers showed little signs of 
indiscriminate dumping 
which might have been ex- 
pected in a peace-plus-reces- 
sion psychology sufficiently 
shaky to slash the list so 
sharply elsewhere. 


* bo 


Contrast With 1946 

Many of the brokers have 
spent days drawing a parallel 
between events this year and 
those of 1946 but here, again, 
the market refuses to con- 
form. Little comparison can 
be gleaned between the rather 
wild sell-off of the 1946 break 
and the highly orderly decline 
of this year. For one, at that 
time stocks were selling any- 
where up to 25 times their 
earnings and yields averaged 
somewhere around 4‘~. Most 
of the issues that have been 
featuring in activity this time 
have been selling at around 
9 to 10 times earnings and 
yields are around 6‘~. Some 
of the rails especially are now 
down to around 2 to 3 times 
earnings which could, in part, 
be due to the postwar reluc- 
tance of rail managements to 
pass a proportionate share of 
earnings along to dividends. 
Nevertheless, it suggests that 
either the selling is being 
overdone in a few instances, 
or rail earnings will have to 
do more than merely slump 
to justifly such a dim market 
outlook. 


* + % 

Steels are another case 
where the market opinion is 
particularly dour. Yields of 
from 8 to 10% on these tradi- 
tional bellwethers would 
seem to suggest that far deep- 
er production cuts are ahead 
than anything now antici- 
pated, with considerable 
doubt being ex pressed in 

Continued on page 46 
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U. S. Stake in World Trade 


By J. PETER GRACE, JR.* 
President, W. R. Grace & Co. 


After stressing the magnitude of our world trade in terms of 
dollars and its relation to other phases of economy, executive 
of prominent shipping and trading organization points out 
dependence of our leading industries on exports and imports. 
Advocates mere capital investment abroad and predicts more 
mutual respect im imternational economic relations. Urges a 
transition peried during which we help other nations reach 








currency convertibility, and proposes a U. S. Hemispheric 
Stabilization Fund. 


The most obvious fact about our 
Stake in world trade is its very 
magnitude—both in terms of dol- 
lars and in relation to other phases 
of the Ameri- 
can economy. 
In 1952, we 
exported over 
$15 billion 
worth of our 
products. This 
represents 
45% of the 
gross national 
preduct. This 
vast sum is 
over 1% times 
the value of 
the entire pro- 
duction of mo- 
tor vehicles in 
the United 
States. It more than equals the 
value of the entire annual produc- 
tion of the national textile indus- 
try and it exceeds one-half of our 
mational cash farm income. Our 
imports during the same year 
amounted to approximately $11 
billion or 3.3% of the gross na- 
tional product. 

Over 2,500,000 industrial em- 
ployees are directly dependent for 
their livelihood on the export 
business. 

I am sure you agree that it is 
really impossible to separate the 
stake of United States business in 
world trade from the stake of 
each and every one of us—the 
stake of the consumer, the stake 
of the farmer, the housewife, the 
factory laborer, the stake of our 
government, the stake of our sys- 
tem of free enterprise and the 
stake of our posterity for whom 
we are hoping to make a decent 
world. 


The inseparability of the sub- 
ject is such that one’s mind im- 
mediately turns to the immortal 
and familiar words of the poet 
John Donne, written more than 
300 years ago, that “No man is an 
island, entire of himself; every 
man is a piece of the continent, a 
part of the whole; if a clod be 
washed away by the sea, Europe 
is the loser—any man’s death di- 
minishes me, because I am in- 
volved in mankind; and therefore 
never send to know for whom the 
bell tolls; it tolls for thee.” 


It seems to me that in approach- 
ing this subject the first thing to 
do is to try to measure and define 
the stake of United States business 
in world trade. Then let us ex- 
amine the problems and obstacles 
which confront our foreign trade, 
and then let us approach those 
problems with a view to produc- 
ing some suggestions which might 
possibly start us thinking along 
fresh lines toward their solution. 
Let’s start at home. 


Mississippi's 122,000 cotton farms 
—the largest number of any state 
in the union—produce every year 
between 1,500,000 and _ 1,800,000 
bales of cotton. Mississippi’s pro- 
duction has a value in the neigh- 
borhood of $300 million which 
runs very close to 75% of the cash 
market value of all Mississippi 
farm crops, home consumption ex- 
cluded. 

In the marketing year ending 
July 31, 1952, the United States 
exported 5,519,000 bales of cotton 
which represents 36.6% of the na- 








J. Peter Grace, Jr. 





*An address by Mr. Grace at the Mid- 
South World Trade Imstitute of Univer- 
Miss., 


sity of Mississippi, 


University, 
Sept. 10, 1953. 


tional raw cotton production. In 
each of the last few years exports 
have taken about 40% of the pro- 
duction of our cotton plantations, 
which simply mans that in order 
to keep our cotton business at its 
present level we have to export 
one out of every 2% bales, and 
there must be someone in a for- 
eign country with the dollars to 
pay for it. 


Importance of Cotton Exports 


This whole subject is, of course, 
extremely vital, particularly when 
one reads the latest estimates of 
the Department of Agriculture in- 
dicating a 1953 cotton crop of 15,- 
159,000 bales — 554,000 bales up 
from last month’s estimate and 
almost 3 million bales over the 10- 
year-average output of 12,215,000 
bales. This is estimated to be 3 mil- 
lion to 3.5 million more bales than 
the Department of Agriculture’s 
estimate of what is required, tak- 
ing into account the shrinking 
export market and overall do- 
mestic demanc 3. 

Under the law the tightest lid 
the Secretary of Agriculture could 
put on cotton would be to restrict 
marketing to 10 million bales, 
which could be produced on about 
17.5 million acres which is about 
7 million acres iess iand ian cu.- 
tivated in cotton on July 1 of this 
year. 

The 1953 situation shows esti- 
mated production of 15.2 million 
bales plus imports of 150,000 bales 
plus estimated carryover of 5.5 
million bales equals total supply 
of 20,800,000 bales—against this 
is the estimated normal demand of 
9.5 million bales in domestic con- 
sumption plus 3.5 million bales 
which we hope to export. If we 
take 7 million acres of land out of 
cotton production on top of a corn 
acreage reduction we can easily 
see how important the export mar- 
ket is even to those who depend 
solely on domestic sales for their 
markets. 


The only thing that will prevent 
foreign nations from buying our 
cotton will be the wherewithal 
that they have to use, which means 
that we have to buy from them in 
ever increasing quantities. There 
is no shadow of a doubt that a 
serious blow to Mississippi Delta 
cotton with its resultant cuts in 
acreage would affect all the U. S. 
economy. It would mean lay-offs, 
and cut-backs, and those mean 
that people stop their payments on 
houses and cars and refrigerators 
and dentist’s bills, and the rest of 
the dismal downward spiral is 
familiar to you, particularly those 
among you who remember the 
last depression. 


Output of Basic Industries 
Dependent on Exports 


Let me illustrate this by means 
of naming to you a variety of ba- 
sic American industries and with 
each one let me give you the per- 
centage of its output which goes 
directly into export sales. 


Here are a few examples: 


I Ae 13% 
Trucks and Tractors 9 
Machine Tools —........-. 11 
Rolling Machinery 

and parts bitackianac 
Textile mill machinery 22 
CLE EE SED Oe 25 
i ee lg ER Temes ot _.45 
Dry whole milk ____-_- 43 
De ddbdedéedadu 38 
— ER Eale ge 2 aE ot ke 58 


As a percentage of the total 
national proauction of all mov- 
able goods, i.e., everything we 
Proauce oOtner tnan houses, ouild- 
ings, etc., exports represented 
8.6% of our 1952 production, and 
they have been running at more 
than 9% ever since World War 
II. That 9% is a mighty important 
figure and there is no doubt that 
it represents the difference be- 
tween profit and loss to many of 
us, and we know it means the 
difference between jobs and un- 
employment to millions of men. 
You among the group who are 
bankers know what such a blow 
would do to the private credit 
structure of the country at this 
time. 

Imports are just as important 
a part of the stake of United 
States business in world trade as 
are our exports. In fact, imports 
touch our daily lives perhaps 
more noticeably than do exports, 
but so few of us ever stop to 
realize how close they are to us. 
How many of us think of foreign 
trade at breakfast, for example, 
as we may be dropping a lump 
of Cuban sugar into our cup of 
Brazilian coffee, which may have 
come from a can containing Bo- 
livian tin? Our coffee cup itself 
may be of Holland china. Who 
thinks of foreign trade as he 
scents the aroma of Turkish to- 
bacco in his American cigarette 
and opens his daily newspaper 
printed on Canadian newsprint? 
Yet it is everywhere—we wear 
suits of Australian wool and shoes 
tanned with Argentine quebracho; 
the rubber in the heels is from 
Malaya. The straw in our hats 
comes from Ecuador, and so on 
through our daily life. The most 
commonplace articles we know, 
yet those which really make the 


American standard of living and 
the American way of life, find 


their way into our homes through 
the channels of foreign trade— 
bananas and pineapples, coca- 
cola and chewing gum, tea and 
chocolate, silk and silver, plati- 
num and porcelain—the list would 
be endless— but it does well to 
remember it from time to time. 


Problem of Strategic Materials 


But before we leave the subject 
of imports we must focus our at- 
tention for a moment on the ser- 
ious problem of strategic mater- 
ials, for they are inexorably a 
part of the stake of United States 
business in world trade. Since it 
is a simple physical fact that 
many of the most essential stra- 
tegic materials do not exist in 
the earth of this country, they 
must be imported, come what 
may. 

You are all familiar with the 
grim picture shown in the Paley 
Report (which is the name given 
to the study made by the Mate- 
rials Policy Commission, entitled 
“Resources for Freedom”). I shall 
not burden you with a listing of 
all the essential strategic mate- 
rials which we must import in 
ever increasing amounts in the 
future. I would like, however, to 
repeat to you the dramatic illus- 
tration of our present dependence 
on essential imports which was 
spelled out to the National For- 
eign trade Council by John D. 
Small, then Chairman of the Mu- 
nitions Board of the Department 
of Defense. 


He said, “An illustration of this 
dependence (on imports) is the 
M-47 tank which requires: 1,915 
pounds of chromium, of which 
98% is imported; 950 pounds of 
manganese, of which 93% is im- 
ported; 520 pounds of nickel, of 
which 99% is imported; 100 
pounds of tin, of which 100% is 
imported; 6,512 pounds of baux- 
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ite, of which 65% is imported; 
1,418 pounds of copper, of which 
42% is imported.” 

A few additional examples of 
our essential imports as percent- 
age of our requirements will com- 
plete the picture: 


Industrial Diamonds... 103% 
BE, ond bids bib Ld oiled 96% 
pv ge tetas 92% 
5 ee Ea eee 92% 
Cae oni sence 93% 
pS Bae pe 50% 
Se ae | ae 50% 
DEE. an wLbuhesoadwe 50% 
Columbium _-____----- 100% 
The vital importance of our 


foreign trade is clearly recognized 
by our government. In his mes- 
sage of May 1 recommending the 
establishment of a Commission on 
Foreign Economic Policy, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower focussed on the 
basic point. 

The President said: “The eco- 
nomic policy of this nation exer- 
cises such a profound influence on 
the entire free world that we must 
consider carefully each step we 
take. Changes in the foreign eco- 
nomic policy—even those which 
at first have relatively slight con- 
sequences within this country — 
may either strengthen our allies 
or plunge them into a downward 
spiral of trade and payment re- 
strictions, lower production, and 
declining standards. 


“Our foreign economic policy 
also has important implications 
here at home. Declining imports 
will necessarily mean falling ex- 
ports, resulting in a serious loss of 
markets for our agriculture and 
other industries. Expanded im- 
ports may require some adjust- 
ments in our country, we must 
make sure that changes in for- 
eign economic policy consonant 
with our position as the world’s 


Continued on page 40 
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Missouri Brevities 


The Board of Directors of 
‘Theodore Gary and Company at a 
meeting held Sept. 15, 1953, termi- 
nated. as of midnight, Oct. 31, 
1953, its offer of exchange to the 
holders of its first preferred and 
class A stocks, dated Dec. 20, 1948, 
to exchange their holdings of said 
stocks for 6% series B corporate 
income notes and participating 
common stock of the company. 

Notice of such termination will 
be mailed to the first preferred 
and class A stockholders of the 
company within the next several 
days. ¢. ge de 

The SEC has ordered another 
10-day suspension on trading in 
Flour Mills of America common 
stock. 

The suspension is the fourth 
aince the Commission first ordered 
trading in the securities on the 
Midwest Stock Exchange and the 
over-the-counter market to stop 
Aug. 11. 

Trading ceased for the third 
time on Sept. 4 after disclosures 
of “unexplained journal entries” 
made in connection with the com- 
pany’s reporting of a 3-million- 
dollar loss for the fiscal year end- 
ed May 31. 

An SEC official said the addi- 
tional time will be used by the 
government to continue its inves- 
tigation into the matter. 

Proceeds for the construction 
expansion was obtained from the 
sale of $10 million of long-term 
debt, placed privately with an in- 
surance company and three banks. 

Working capital June 30 was 
$22,669,991, against $19,977,349 a 
year earlier. Inventories were 
only $537,353, against $1,063,345 a 
year before. The company had 
$17,731,365 invested in govern- 
ment securities. Cash amounted 
to $9,522,735, which more than 
covered all current liabilities. 

% is ms 

Stockholders of Kansas City 
Public Service Company were 
presented with a pessimistic -in- 
terim report by its President, 
Powell C. Groner, who said that 
further patronage declines and 
higher operating costs will re- 
quire more service reductions. 

Although various operation di- 
visions are being consolidated, 
the constricting process of opera- 
tions is continuing and will nec- 
essarily further continue as long 
as patronage dwindles, he said. 

Negotiations for a new fran- 
chise are now in the preliminary 
stages. The management, Groner 
said, is committed not to accept 
a new franchise unless its terms 
will provide a reasonable prospect 
of operating an efficient and ade- 
quate transit system on a sound 
financial basis. Otherwise, the 
company’s President added. “the 
community will have to under- 
take municipal ownership or find 
some other party prepared to 
stand the gaff.” 

Stockholders were told that op- 
erating results for the first half 
of 1953, with elimination of ex- 








traneous sources of revenues, and 
non - recurring interest recovered 
from the government, produced a 
net of about 1.5% on the indicated 
rate-base value of the property 
used in passenger service. 

“Even short-term obligations of 
the government provide a more 
substantial return than earned by 
the company, without subjecting 
the investment to the hazards oi 
a transit enterprise,’ Groner said. 

Missouri Public Service Com- 
pany’s net income for the first 
seven months of 1953 was $751,- 
643, equal after preferred divi- 
dends, to $1.31 a common share. 
This compared with net income 
of $732,922, or $1.30 a common 
share. Revenues were $5,346,218, 
against $4,894,764. Operating ex- 
penses amounted to $3,707,182, 
against $3,279,388. 

% % 


A. B. Chance & Co. had sales 
for the six months ended June 30 
of $3,727,000, compared with $2,- 
235,000 a year earlier, accoruiug 
to the SEC. 

% % % 

Sales of Union Wire Rope Cor- 
poration in the first six montis 
of 1953 were $6,280,000, compared 
with $5,479,000 a year earlier. For 
the three months ended June 30 
sales were $3,304,000, compared 
with $2,874,000 in the correspond- 
ing period last year. 

a: % %: 

Directors of Prugh Petroleum 
Company have voted the regular 
quarterly common dividend of 
five cents a share payable Sept. 
30 to holders of record Sept. 15. 

W. B. Prugh, President, said 
that crude oil sales for the first 
six months of 1953 were $144,192 
and net income after all charges 
including dry hole expense was 
$40,098. He said that plans are 
under way to engage in new fi- 
nancing for the purpose of re- 
tiring current bank loans which 
would release funds necessary for 
a program of reworking old pro- 
ducing wells and drilling several 
new wells on producing leases. 

x: tt a: 


The first comparative drop in 
sales from a year earlier was re- 
ported by Western Auto Supply 
Company in August, when dollar 
volume slipped 8.5% from the like 
1952 period. For the first eight 
months, however, there was a gain 
of 10.8% over the previous year. 

Sales in August were $15,755,- 
000, compared with $17,225,000 a 
year earlier, a decrease of $1,470,- 
000. Retail sales of $7,288,000 
were down $475,000: wholesale 
volume of $8,467,000 was down 
$995,000. 

The chain operated 280 retail 
stores this year and 274 a year 
earlier. It served 2,799 associate 
(wholesale accounts) stores this 
year and 2,686 accounts a year 
earlier. 

For the first eight months, 
sales were $119,182,000, compared 
with $107,569,000 a year earlier, 
a gain of $11,613,000. 








Olin Industries 
Ely Walker Dry Goods Com. & Pfds. 
Anheuser Busch 
National Oats 
Miss. Valley Gas 
Texas Eastern Transmission 
Seruggs-Vandervoort-Barney Com. & Pfd. 
Tenn. Production 
Natural Gas & Oil 
Wagner Electric 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


SCHERCK, RICHTER COMPANY 


Member Midwest Stock Exchange 


Landreth Building 
St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Garfield 0225 
L. D. 123 
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Sales end net income of Spencer 
Chemicai Compauy  estabiished 
new highs in tne tiscal year endea 
June 50. Net sales were $30,.837,- 
455, compared with $28,771,733. 
Net income was 34,661,11/, equal 
af.ier preterred div.denus, to $4.01 
a snare on the common stock, 
compared with $4.223,433, or 55.01 
a share, a year earl.er. 

Kenneth A. Spencer, Pres.cent 
said that substantially all of th. 
expected production of the com 
panys major products has beer 
committed under coniract for tne 
€i.ire tiscal year ending June 
50, 1954. He acded tnat the in- 
creased production and sales and 
the acceterated activity in engin- 
eering and tesearch promise a 
busy year, one that should be 
satisfactory to stocknolaers, cus- 
tomers, suppliers anu empto,ées. 

The annual report stated that 
about $11 million went into plant 
construction during the year, with 
additions at the Pittsburg, Kans., 
Henderson, Ky., and the Chicago 
works and a new plant at Vicks- 
burg, Miss. The new plant should 
be completed this fall and al- 
though it will not immediately 
attain the full capacity of $6'% 
million of sales for a while, the 
operation should reflect itself in 
sales and profits in the spring of 
1954, Isr. Spencer said. 

The report disclosed that en- 
gineering and preliminary con- 
struction work is underway on a 
$14 million new polyethylene 
plant at Orange, Texas. The plant 
should be in operation in the 
spring of 1955. 

The sales gain for the year was 
possible through increased pro- 
duction efficiency, a modest price 
adjustment and some decrease in 
inventories. 

The most significent change in 
assets was in gross investment in 
property, plant and equipment, 
which amounted to $39,748,414 
June 30, an increase of $10,696,660 
for the year. The principal part 
of the gain was applicable to 
major projects which still are 
under construction. The estimated 
cost for completing the projects 
is about $19 million. 


Standard Milling Company re- 
ported a net loss of $183,114 in 
the fiscal year ended May 31, 
compared with a deficit of $217,- 
785 a year earlier. 

The operating loss encountered 
in the first halt of the fiscal year 
was practically overcome in the 
last half, during which period the 
Kansas City mill was closed. 

Before depreciation, flood loss 
and mill closing expenses there 
was a profit of $137,680, com- 
pared with $357,931 a year earlier. 

Paul Uhlmann, President, said 
that in the last six months op- 
erations have been consistently in 
the black and since the start of 
the fiscal year June 1 the net 
earnings have been good. 

Sales for the year were $34,707,- 
448, compared with $43,361,175 a 
year earlier. The reduction re- 
sulted largely from decreased pro- 
duction capacity. 

INO aecision as to the ultimate 
disposition of the Kansas City 
wruperty has been reached. The 
management said that the prop- 
erty is valuable and the realizable 
value of the total property plant 
and equipment is greater than the 
oelence sheet figure of $3,351,288. 

Current assets May 31 were $9,- 
546,056; current liabilities $5,455,- 
290. 


Connecticut Brevities 


Industrial Sound Centrol, Inc., 
with plants in Hartford and Rock- 
ville, has announced receipt of a 
$300,000 order for sound sunpres- 
sion equipment to be used in the 
testing of jet ergines by Glenn L 
Martin Corp. These mufflers were 
originally designed and engi- 
neered by Industrial Sound. 


Segal Lock & Hardware Com- 
pany has registered with the SEC 
a five-year 6% convertible deben- 
ture, due Oct. 1, 1958 in the 
amount of $975,000. The bonds will 
be offered to stockholders on the 
vasis or 310u of Weoeatures at par 


for each 250 shares of commoa 
owned. The issue will not b> 
underwritten, but a group of 


directors and stockholders have 
subscribed for $115.000 of bonds, 
subject to prior rights of stock- 
holders. Proceeds will be used to 
purchase a half interest in Arrow 
Lock Corporation, pay off a $200.- 
000 loan of Norwalk Lock Com- 
pany, pay other miscellaneous ob- 
ligations, and for general cor- 
povate purposes. 


g: 


Of the 201.563 shares of common 
of Silex Company offered to 
stockholders on a_ one-for-on. 
basis at $3.50, a total of 135,45% 
shares were subscribed for. The 
offer was not underwritten. Pro- 
ceeds will be used to redeem at 
par part of the $939,000 of con- 
vertible subordinated debentures 
sold privately in connection with 
the purchase of the entire stock 
of Chicago Electric Manufacturing 
Company in March of this year. 


On September 14 Southern New 
England Telephone Company ap- 
peared before the Connecticut 
Public Utilities Commission in 
connection with an application for 
permission to sell 400,000 shares 
of common stock through rights on 
a one-for-ten basis. Proceeds will 
be used in connection with the 
company’s expansion program, 
amounting to about $3,000,000 in 
1953 and a like amount in 1954. 


Directors of U. S. Finishing 
Company and of Aspinook Cor- 
poration have voted to study ways 
of working out the details of a 


stock exchange offer by the 
former to stockholders of the 
latter. When completed the de- 


tails will be submitted to stock- 
holders of both corporations. 
Aspinook, with plants in Adams, 
Massachusetts, and Jewett City, 
Connecticut, which employ some 
1,400 is engaged in textile finish- 
ing, while U. S. Finishing, with 
plants at Sterling and Norwich as 
well as in Hartsville, South Caro- 
lina, employs about 1,400 in tex- 
tile processing. 


The new plant of Kaman Air- 
craft Corporation, located in 
Bloomfield, was recently Opened. 
Constructed on an 85-acre site and 
containing 108,000 square feet of 
floor space, the new plant which 
now has 1,100 employees was 
completed at a total cost of about 
$3,500,000. 

The Southington Bank & Trust 
Company has increased its capital 
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icom $190.000 to $200,000 and has 
increased its surplus by $50,000 
both through sale of new stock. 
Tne total capital funds are there- 
»y inc. eased to about $600,000. 
Typewriter Company, 
through a new subsidiary in- 
corporated in Holland, has re- 
cently opered a new factory at 
Leiden, Holland. The plant will 
produce both portable and stand- 
ard size typewriters for use in 
that country and for export. 


Royal 


On August 21 stockholders of 
Torrington Manufacturing Com- 
pany app.oved an increase in the 
authorized capitalization from 
$750,000 to $825,000 of $6.25 par 
common stock. An offering of 12,- 
000 shares was made to stock- 
holders of record Aug. 4, 1953 at 
$20 a share on the basis of one 
new share for each ten shares 
owned. Rights expired September 
4. Proceeds are to be used to con- 
struct a new plant addition and 
in connection with a loan to the 
Canadian subsidiarv. 





COMING 
EVENTS 


In Investment Field 








Sept. 16-19, 1953 (Sun Valley, Ida.) 


National Security Traders Asso- 
ciation 20th Annual Convention. 


Sept. 17, 1953 (Des Moines, Iowa) 


Iowa Investment Bankers Asso- 
ciation Field Day at the Wakonda 
Club. 


Sept. 17, 1953 (Reckford, Il.) 
Rockford Securities Dealers An- 


nual Outing at the Forest Hills 
Country Club. 


Sept. 20-23, 1953 
(Washington, D. C.) 
American Bankers Association 
79th Annual Meeting at the Stat- 
ler Hotel and Constitution Hall. 


Sept. 22, 1953 (Detroit, Mich.) 
Bond Club of Detroit Golf Party 


and Outing at the Country Club 
of Detroit. 


Sept. 22, 1953 (New York City) 
American Stock Exchange an- 


nual golf tournament at Sunning- 
dale Country Club, Scarsdale, N.Y. 


Sept. 22, 1953 (San Antonio, Tex.) 


Investment Women of San An- 
tonio annual dinner meeting in 
the Tapestry Room, St. Anthony 
Hotel. 


Sept. 25, 1953 (New York City) 
Charles Hayden Memorial 

Trophy Tournament at the Baltus- 

rol Golf Club, Springfield, N. J. 


Sept. 25, 1953 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 
Bond Club of Philadelphia an- 


nual field day at the Huntingdon 
Valley Country Club. 


Sept. 30, 1953 (Philadelphia, Pa.) 


Investment Traders Association 
of Philadelphia annual meeting 
and election of officers in the 
Crystal Room of the John Bartram 
Hotel. 
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Psychological Factors Affecting 
Private International Investment 


By GEORGE WOODS* 
Chairman, The First Boston Corporation 


Prominent investment banker, 


noting that all categories of 


investors both at home and abroad, are primarily interested in 
safety and profi: possibilities, maintains realism dictates recog- 
nition of the great opportunities available to private investors 
in the United States. Cites current high yields available at 


home on portfolio securities as 


well as on corporate capital. 


Stresses indispensability of mutual goodwill. 


The subject assigned to me for 
brief comment could very easily 
be made the basis of a large book. 
I shall try to approach it by sepa- 
rating private 
investors in 
the United 
States into 
three arbitrary 
classifications: 

(1) Individ- 
uals, with cap- 
ital for invest- 
ment; (2) Pro- 
fessional 
investors and 
fiduciaries, 
having re- 
sponsibility for 
insurance, 
trust, pension 
and various 
other types of investment funds; 
and (3) Corporations, where man- 
agement are responsible to stock- 
holders. 


Individuals provided most of 
the capital which was exported 
from the United States in the 
1921-1930 period. The professional 
and fiduciary group, which has 
become increasingly influential 
in the domestic investment field 
since 1940, has thus far confined 
its foreign commitments almost 
entirely to a few Canadian equi- 
ties; while the third group, cor- 
porations, has been primarily re- 
sponsible for investments made 
abroad since 1946. 


Interest in Safety and Profit 


All categories of private in- 
vestors, whether investing at 
home or abroad, are primarily 
interested in the safety of their 
capital and in the possibilities for 
profit—either in the form of in- 
terest, dividends or capital appre- 
ciation. This means that risk re- 
lating to expropriation, sociali- 
zation, and transfer of funds must 
be minimized. It also means sat- 
isfactory assurances must be 
forthcoming respecting unreason- 
able profit limitations through 
such devices aS wage or price 
fixing and respecting taxes. Any 
realistic approach to the question 
we are discussing must recognize 
the opportunities available to 
private investors in the United 
States, which eliminate certain 
risks inherent in any investment 
made abroad, and must also rec- 
ognize the necessity for offsetting 
compensation. The _ individual 
willing to assume risk in the 
United States can obtain an aver- 
age yield of over 8% on a rep- 
resentative list of steel company 
stocks, and 715% on mining 
stocks. On portfolio type securi- 
ties for those in the professional 
and fiduciary category, average 
yields of 5%% are obtainable on 
public utility equities and over 
5% on most conservative indus- 
trial stocks. So far as the return 
on corporate capital is concerned, 
most corporate managements do 





George D. Woods 





*Contribution 
panel discussion, 
Investment in Underdeveloped Coun- 
tries,” arranged by the Board of Gover- 
nors of the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development, Washing- 
ton, Sept. 11, 1953. 


by Mr. Woods to a 


“Private International 





not make capital investments un- 
less there is a reasonable expec- 


tation of a 15% to 30% return 
before taxes on sales. The latter 


figure is particularly true in areas 
where intensive competition and 
new product development can 
obsolete plant quickly. For ex- 
ample, in the domestic chemical 
field, where new developments 
are constantly taking place, man- 
agement usually plans to get its 
capital investment back within 
three years. 


Capital Flowing in Reverse 

The attention of wealthy na- 
tionals of various countries which 
require capital — particularly 
equity capital — continues to be 
attracted to United States invest- 
ments and to similar opportuni- 
ties in the United Kingdom and 
Switzerland. This export of in- 
vestment capital by the nationals 
of capital deficient countries is a 
difficult fact to explain away to 
well informed investors in the 
United States who are weighing 
the advantages of investing 
abroad as opposed to making in- 
vestments at home. 

It is probably true that tax 
incentive—granted by the capital 
exporting country — would have 
the effect of quickly focusing at- 
tention by private investors on 
the possibilities abroad. Guaran- 
tees by government against losses 
through expropriation or currency 
conversion represent another 
method of attracting the attention 
of investors. However, it is 
doubtful that any appreciable 
immediate increase in the outflow 
of capital from private sources 
in the United States would occur 
even if these and other steps 
which have been suggested — or 
some combination of them—were 
adopted. The private’ investor 
must be actively and incessantly 
courted if he is to be convinced. 
And I am of the opinion that the 
courtship may have to extend 
over a long period, possibly years, 


before the individuals and the 
professionals and fiduciaries are 
persuaded. This is not intended 
to be discouraging. Rather it is 
intended to suggest that we “get 
at” the job. Groups and com- 
mittees designated by the Presi- 
dent and by Congress are study- 
ing problems relating to foreign 
trade and recommendations re- 
specting changes in the tax laws 
of the United States. In addition, 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission should give consideration 


to a set of rules and regulations 
listing 
securities of foreign corporations 


particularly designed for 


on National Stock Exchanges and 


for registering new securities of 


foreign entities in anticipation of 
public offerings of securities. 


Further Study of International 
Finance Corporation 


I believe that a vehicle to assist 
in providing equity capital, par- 
ticularly in underdeveloped coun- 
tries, of the type which has been 
Fi- 
should have 
further careful study. The advan- 
investments 


referred to as International 
nance Corporation 


tages of diversified 


and continuing supervision of the 
Managements of the companies in 
various countries by a directorate 
representing the capital export- 
ing countries backed up by a well 
intormed staff, hold interesting 
possibilities. Such a vehicle prop- 
erly sponsored and protected by 
appropriate legislation and policy 
pronouncements by the capital 
exporting countries might per- 
ceptibly accelerate a broad ac- 
ceptance of foreign investments 
by individual and_ professional 
investors and fiduciaries. 

The courtship of capital repre- 
sented by corporations, which 
make direct investments in plant 
and property abroad as distin- 
guished from investments in what 
mignt be termed portfolio securi- 
ties, should and probably will 
proceed at a somewhat faster rate. 
Indeed, as has been stated this 
morning, without tax incentives 
Or guarantees against certain risks 
this category of private investor. 
has been functioning since 1946. 
He will want a strong voice in the 
management of the business his 
capital is employed in—perhaps 
a controlling voice—for a period 
extending at least until the na- 
tionals of the given country have 
accumulated experience and 
earned the confidence of those 
advancing the capital. In addition 
these corporate investors must be 
made to feel that they and their 
capital are welcome. 


In summary, this whole prob- 
lem of stimulating private capital 
investment in underdeveloped 
countries rests on a return to first 
principles of human relationships. 
There is no way I know of to 
force, through legislation or other- 
wise, private investors to put 
their capital anywhere. They can 
be invited and educated but they 
will finally decide on the basis of 
the relative safety at home and 
abroad as weighed against the 
profit potential, after taxes, at 
home and abroad. And this as- 
sumes that on both political and 
business levels there will be con- 
tinuing manifestations of genuine 
goodwill between capital export- 
ing and importing countries and 
their nationals. 
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ALONG THE CONVENTION ROUTE 


On Sunday morning Sept. 13 the special convention trains 
arrived in Chicago, where at the Union Station, traders from 
North, South, East and West gathered to renew old acquaintances 
at breakfast. Special buses were then provided to take the traders 
and their wives to church services, and for a sightseeing trip. 
Returning to the station, a cocktail party was given by the Bond 
Traders Club of Chicago. 

In Denver on Sept. 14 a special day for visiting traders was 
held under the auspices of the Bond Club of Denver and the 
Rocky Mountain Group of the Investment Bankers Association. 
After a sightseeing tour and luncheon a cocktail party was held 
at the Wolhurst Club. 





Recession Fear Dominant Stock Market Force 


Prentice-Hall’s weekly newsletter says psychological factor is 
stronger than earnings ratios or dividend yields. 


According to a study published in Prentice Hall’s weekly 
newsletter “Information.” the 1949-53 bull market has been the 
most restrained in U. S. history. Never before, it is stated, has a 
bull market leveled out at such low price earning ratios, such high 
dividend yields and such a big stock yield advantage over bonds. 
Much of this is attributed to the lack of overspeculation on the 
pert of investors with the result being a deflated market. Along 
with this, fear of a business recession is today’s most potent stock 
market 1orece and is stronger than price earning ratios, current 
and prospective dividend yields and the spread between stock and 
bond yields. Regardless of basic indicators, Prentice-Hall’s ex- 
perts teel that stocks will decline before or at the same time as 
general business activity. 

The first two columns of the following table show what was 
paid for each dollar of earnings and each dollar of dividend in the 
last five market highs. The last three columns show stock divi- 
dend yields, high grade bond yields, and the spread between them 
at these historic highs. 


Current Bull Market Most Cautious in U. S. History 


—Stoc Prices Per Dollar— 


of of Stock Div. High Gr. Advantage For 

Highs Earns Divs. Yield Bond Yield Stocks 
September, ’29 __ $19 $30 3.3% 5.0% —1.7% 
March, 37 ...... 19 27 3.7 3.3 0.4 
November, °38 _- 26 29 3.5 3.1 0.4 
a ee 16 31 3.2 2.5 0.7 
January, ’53 _--- 11 19 5.4 3.3 2.1 
September, °53 —- i) 16 6.1 3.3 2.8 
Filey “GP enbscun 7 15 6.8 2.7 4.1 


These figures, the survey holds, demonstrate that stock prices 
today are not high by most basic yardsticks. As shown by the last 
two lines of the above table, curent prices are closer to the bargain 
levels of bull market highs prior to 1953. 











BLYTH & CO., INC. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO. 


Incorporated 


September 16, 1953. 





This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these 
Debentures. The offer is made only by the Prospectus. 


The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph 


Thirty-One Year 4% Debentures 
Dated September 15, 1953 


Interest payable March 15 and September 15 in New York City or in San Francisco 
Price 102.70% and Accrued Interest 


of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the undersigned 

‘ P , - 

as may legally offer these Debentures in compliance with the 
securities laws of the respective States. 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 


STONE & WEBSTER SECURITIES CORPORATION 


$50,000,000 


Company 


Due September 15, 198} 





MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
GOLDMAN, SACHS & CoO. 





KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
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Banks Not Profiting Unduly From 


Administration’ 


s Fiscal Policy 


By STANLEY A. NEILSON* 


President, New York State Bankers Association 
President, Bank of Gowanda, Gowanda, N. Y. 


President of New York State 


Bankers Association answers 


charges that banks are profiting unduly by the Administration’s 
fiscal policy and the current higher interest rates are “a politi- 
cal payoff by the new Administration.” Points out interest 
rates started up more than eight years ago, and denies com- 
mercial bankers are enjoying unusually high earnings. 


As investment men, we are 
charged with the great responsi- 
bility of determining what bonds 
to buy, when to buy them, in 
what volume, 
and at what 
price, but as 
bankers we 
are also the 
targets of 
charges that 
we are prof- 
iting unduly 
by the Ad- 
ministration’s 
fiscal policy. 

While criti- 
cism is fre- 
quently a con- 
structive and 
corrective 
force, in this 
case the fault-finding is based on 
misinterpretation or misinforma- 
tion regarding banking, the money 
market, creation and availability 
of credit, and so on. The charge 
most leveled at banks is the con- 
tention that higher interest rates 
constitute a political payoff by 
the new Administration in Wash- 
ington. 

Despite the widespread but 
misinformed impression to the 
contrary, the rising rate trend is 
not a phenomenon of the Ejisen- 
hower Administration, as most of 


you well know. 





Stanley A. Neilson 





*Remarks of Mr. Neilson before the 
Investment Seminar sponsored by the 
New York State Bankers Association in 
cooperation with New York University, 
New York City, Sept. 11, 1953. 


An Eight-Year Uptrend 


Interest rates started up more 
than eight years ago. The short- 
term rate started climbing around 
1941. Both rates have climbed 


_j steadily since. 


The climb was given added im- 
petus back in 1951 when the Fed- 


| eral Reserve and the Treasury 


reached their now famous “ac- 
cord,” which permitted a mone- 
tary policy designed to maintain 
a sounder dollar. That was almost 
two years before the Republicans 
took office. 

It was an unfortunate coinci- 
dence that shortly after the Eisen- 
hower Administration began the 
Treasury found itself pinched. for 
funds coupled with a tremendous 
and unprecedented demand for 
funds by business and consumers. 
Thus, the stage was set — two 
major groups chasing after too 
few dollars. Just as with other 
goods and services, when the de- 
mand is greater than the supply, 
the prices rise. So, the same is 
true with interest rates. 


Which brings us to the charges 
that commercial bankers are en- 
joying unusually high earnings on 
the strength of rate increases on 
loans. The critics obviously set 
bank credit aside from any other 
goods or services available to the 
public. Yet higher prices on loans 
will reduce the number of cus- 
tomers for credit just a readily as 
they reduced the number of buy- 
ers of beefsteak, butter and cof- 
fee, when the cost of those items 
went up. Tighter money has re- 
stricted the growth of banks’ 
loans and investments. The banks 
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are getting more for the money 
they lend, but they don’t have as 
many borrowers as heretofore. 


Portfolio Losses 


Too, little is heard outside of 
banking circles about the losses 
and depreciation in the bond 
portfolios of commercial banks, 
perhaps because the critics do not 
appreciate that higher interest 
rates also depress the market for 
bonds already outstanding. That 
is why government bonds today 
are selling in the low 90’s. This 
also is the result of efforts to 
keep the money supply from ex- 
panding too rapidly. 

In the long run, higher interest 
rates mean sounder dollars and 
sounder dollars are what this 
country is striving for. Higher in- 
terest rates are to the benefit of 
more than 45 million families and 
122 million individuals who have 
placed their life savings in de- 
posits with us, as well as in sav- 
ings accounts, savings bonds, an- 
nuities and pensions, stocks, 
bonds, mortgages and life insur- 
ance. Now, unfortunately, bank- 
ing is the butt of a political smear. 
All kinds of erroneous charges 
are being laid at the doorsteps 
of the bankers. This concerns me 
very much. Once before, banking 
became the butt of politics with 
disastrous results. I would hate to 
see it happen again. 

In radio broadcast after radio 
broadcast, in newspaper after 
newspaper, is heard and seen the 
false accusations, the smear with 
diabolical cleverness. Gentlemen, 
we owe it to ourselves, we owe it 
to our employees, stockholders 
and customers, to undertake a 
broad educational program. We 
must take the mystery out of 
banking, explain the banking pro- 
cess, the money market, interest 
rates, service charges, credit poli- 
cies, and all the functions and 
purposes of our institutions, in 
a way that the public will readily 
understand. 


Must Educate Public 


The spreading of banking and 
economic truth can only be done 
on the local level by individual 
bankers proclaiming the word to 
all and sundry. The Association 
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will help. We have already initi- 
ated a program of Information 
Bulletins designed to give mem- 
bers the basic facts and funda- 
mentals, the elements of financial 
truth. Thus armed, we can sally 
forth to meet the challenge. 

I feel very strongly on this. 
Banking is under attack now as 
never before. There is a need, a 
real need for banking’s leader- 
ship to come forward and meet 
the problem head on. The educa- 


tional program necessary must be 
non-partisan. The smear is against 
all segments of the banking in- 
dustry. Thus, we must combat it 
together. 

In this non-partisan program 
we would welcome the participa— 
tion of other segments of our in- 
dustry. It behooves us to create 
a group that can work together 
to create a more harmonious and 
informed relationship with our 
public and with each other. 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR: 


More on ‘Double Taxation” 
Of Corporate Earnings 


Paul E. Conrads, m replying to 


Richard Spitz, points out when 


corporation earnings are taxed directly, burden on low income 
stockholder is relatively heavier than stockholder in high 
income bracket. 


Editor, The Commercial and Fi- 
nancial Chronicle: 


There are certain points in the 
Aug. 27 article by Richard Spitz, 
Fortune’s Rocks, Biddeford, Me., 
on which I am in partial agree- 
ment. I agree that one threat to 
American free enterprise is that 
subsidies and exemptions do 
weaken personal responsibility 
and initiative. He didn’t say ex- 
actly that but I give him credit 
for meaning that. I also agree that 
a keystone of the free enterprise 
system is personal responsibility. 
He didn’t say it exactly like that 
but it seemed to me that is what 
he meant. 


However, I have not been able 
to get his reasoning for bringing 
“free enterprise” into this discus- 
sion as to whether or not taxa- 
tion of stockholders’ interest (net 
earnings) in a corporation at the 
source and then taxation in the 
hands of each stockholder on the 
remainder portion paid out as 
dividends is double taxation and 
should be continued or discon- 
tinued. 


I am in the investment business 
and have one basic reason for be- 
ing against the present corpora- 
tion taxing procedure—any other 
reason to my mind is not of 
moment. To illustrate: 


I have a widow client who owns 
100 shares of X corporation stock. 
It had become necessary within 
the past several years to sell some 
government and other high grade 
bonds and invest the proceeds in 
top grade common stocks in order 
to bring up her income to meet 
the increased costs of even a 
moderate living. This client is 
now in a 17% tax bracket. I also 
have another client, a prosperous 
businessman, who owns 100 shares 
of X corporation stock. This client 
is reported to be worth several 
millions of dollars. This client is 
actively employed and I have 
found that his tax bracket is 65%. 


Right here I would like to cover 
a few fundamentals on any stock- 
holder’s position in a corporation 
in order to correct Mr. Spitz’s 
obvious misunderstanding of a 
stockholder’s rights in a corpora- 
tion. The common stockholder is 
the owner of the business. He 
elects the Board of Directors. The 
Board of Director’s in turn ap- 
points the management of this 
corporation and this group, to- 
gether, runs the business for the 
stockholders. A good businessman 
knows that this management team 
should never pay out all monies 
available to stockholders but 
should leave a cushion between 
earnings and dividend pay-out to 
protect the stockholders’ interests 
which means the protection of this 
corporate body against the con- 
tingencies which creep up from 
time to time, to replace worn-out 
equipment, and enable it to tide- 
over any period of poor business. 


Coming back to our subject 
again, I find that under the pres- 





ent system of taxation net earn- 
ings are taxed in one lump sum 
in the hands of this X corporation. 

So the widow with a 17% tax 
bracket is now taxed the same 
as the millionaire who has a 65% 
tax bracket for the same owner-— 
ship. I don’t like the continued in— 
equality of the present method of 
corporation taxation, as it affects 
these two people or any others in 
similar circumstances. My million— 
aire client doesn’t complain—it’s 
in his favor. 

When dividends are paid out 
and in the hands of the stock- 
holders then and then only do we 
reach some semblance of equality 
of tax treatment. Here our gov- 
ernment recognizes the basie 
principle of fairness that those 
who have most should stand the 
greatest share of the tax burden. 

Corporation tax laws should be 
changed, so that a corporation 
would be forced under penalty to 
pay out an exact amount required 
under the tax law in force as ad- 
ditional dividends to stockholders. 
Then my widow client would be 
income-retained-wise in a much 
better position and my millionaire 
client would pay out even a 
greater percentage than he does 
now and take over part of the 
widow’s load which was his im 
the first place. Certainly Mr. Spitz 
would agree that this is a fairer 
distribution of responsibility that 
now is in force under present cor- 
poration taxing procedure. 


PAUL E. CONRADS, 


Proprietor, 
Conrads & Company, 
321 W. State St., 
Rockford, DL 
Sept. 5, 1953. 


Luken Agency Adds Two 

(Specia] to Tue FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

ALTON, Ill.—Herbert L. Gros- 
by and Harold M. Spiro have be- 
come affiliated with the Luken 
Agency, Inc., 305 State Street. 
Mr. Grosby was previously with 
Vic Wikle & Associates and prior 
thereto with Bache & Co. in Chi- 
cago. 


Rejoins Goodbody Co. 

(Specia]) to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. PETERSBURG, Fla. — Ed- 
ward R. Dunn has rejoined the 
staff of Goodbody & Co., 218 
Beach Drive, North. He has re- 
cently been with Florida Securi- 
ties Company. 


Bache Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue FINanciaAL Cur2ontciz) 

CHICAGO, I11l. — Seymour 
Goodman has become connected 
with Bache & Co., 135 South La 
Salle Street. He was previously 
with Rothschild & Company. 
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“Live Longer and Like It!’’ 


By HARRY J. LOYND* 


President, Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Executive of prominent pharmaceutical firm reviews recent 

progress in combating disease by use of antibiotics and vac- 

cines. Predicts use of vaccine against poliomyeiitis and other 

serious diseases, such as cancer and heart diseases. Praises 

work of research scientists working in laboratories of pharma- 
ceutical houses. 


If this meeting were being held 
in 1853 instead of 1953, over half 
of this audience wouid not be 
here. While missing this talk 
would perhaps 
be of no great 
moment, your 
absence from 
service clubs 
such as this 
would be in- 
deed serious. 
You are lead- 
ers’ in your 
community, in 
your state, and 
in the nation, 
and the lack 
ef your con- 
tributions to 
the life of our 
country would 
be greatly missed. Now why do I 
say that over half of you would be 
absent if this meeting were being 
held 100 years ago? If we were 
sitting in this room with the world 
moved back about a century, we 
would be, as we are today, a group 
with an average age of about 
fifty years. We would, therefore, 
thave been born in the early years 
of the 1800’s. But 18 of each one 
hundred of those missing would 
have died in early infancy from 
whooping cough, “colic,” typhoid 
fever, or one of a host of other 
infectious diseases common to in- 
fants in those days. About 11 men 
would have died before adoiles- 
cence from diptheria, scarlet 
fever, smallpox, nutritional dis- 
eases, or as a result of infections 
then classified as “blood poison- 
ing.” If we managed to survive 
to manhoed, seven men would 
Ihave died before the age of 30 
from diabetes, appendicitis, teta- 
mus, or some other of a host of, 
then uncontrolled diseases. And 
finally, about 14 men would have 
cied before the age of 50 from 
pneumonia, tuberculosis, “blood 
poisoning,” typhoid fever, or some 
other intectious disease. 

I have cited these gloomy statis- 
tics not to depress you, but to im- 
press you with the happy fact that 
medicine and the allied health 
professions, including pharmacy, 
have in a short 100 years worked 
a near miracle of making it pos- 
sible for people to live longer and 
like it. 

As children, many of us lived 
through the transition period 
when preventive immunization for 
childhood diseases was just begin- 
ning to alter the morbid statistics 
of infant and child mortality. Our 
children, property immunized, will 
probably never have such diseases 
as whopping cough, diphtheria, 
smallpox, scarlet fever, or many 
others now controlled by preven- 
tive vaccines. 

Many of us have had pneu- 
monia, but we recovered, and if 
this formerly dread disease visited 
us in recent years, we recovered 
so fast as to justify a recent ad- 
vertisement of a drug manufac- 
turer headed, “Thank goodness it’s 
only pneumonia.” 

A few of us probably have dia- 
betes right now, but we live prac- 
tically normal and useful lives be- 
cause of insulin and its ability to 
control this formerly rapidly fatal 
disease. 

Pernicious anemia, a disease in 
which the red blood cell forming 
organs of the body no longer per- 
form their function, was, until 
very recent years, a crippling, and 
usually rapidly fatal disease. To- 
day, thousands of people with per- 





Harry J. Loynd 





*An address by Mr. Loynd before the 
Bonneville Kiwanis Club, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. 


the proud 
medicine, are the reasons why we 
today live longer and like it, be- 
cause through the past 100 years, 
brilliant men — dedicated men — 
have worked, and sometimes died 


nicious anemia are living useful 
lives because of the 
which resulted in the discovery of 
concentrated liver and stomach 
tissue extracts, and more recently, 
folic acid and Vitamin B-12. 


research 


Many of us have recovered 


quickly from appendicitis or other 
surgery because post-operative in- 
fection can now be prevented or 
controlled. A hundred years ago, 
surgery was undertaken with the 
odds against the patient because 
infection could not be prevented 
or controlled. 
now citadeis of healing, once had 
such a high mortality rate that 
they were called, “the gateway to 
heaven.” 


In fact, hospitals, 


Many of us walk on straight 


legs, and use normal arms, hands 
and eyes, because science found 
out how to use X-rays to insure 
good bone repairs, and vitamins 
for proper dietary supplements to 
prevent scurvy, rickets, and other 
nutritional diseases. 


Proud Accomplishments of 
Medicine 

All of these, and many more of 

accomplishments of 


that it mignt be so. ‘This is the 


story I want to explore with you 


today —the story of those great 
men of yesterday —the story of 
the great scientists of today—and 
the promise they offer us for an 
even happier tomorrow. 


In past centuries, the physician 
was limited in his choice of medi- 
cation to an assortment of roots, 
barks, leaves, herbs, etc., and in 
fact some of these so-called galen- 
icals are still used effectively, but 
most of these plant drugs have 
been replaced in recent years by 
far more effective and specific 
ehemo-therapeutic and antibiotic 
agents. There still remain, how- 
ever, about 140 vegetable drugs 
which have stood the test of time 
and medical practice. When Parke, 
Davis & Company started in busi- 
ness, 87 years ago, these vegetable 
drugs were the foundation of our 
business. 


In those long ago days we sent 
exploring expeditions to far away 
corners of the world to find new 
roots, leaves, herbs and bark from 
which to make medicines. Today 
we have, in a way, come full cir- 
cle since we are once more search- 
ing the world—not for plants—but 
for the earth they grow in. We 
are searching not for vegetables 
as we commonly think of them, 
but for those tiny microscopic 
vegetables in the soil which sci- 
entists call actinomycetes, from 
which we obtain the antibiotics. 


But the nineteenth century saw 
the beginning of true research in 
the field of medicine, and the de- 
velopment of some of the real 
foundations upon which our pres- 
ent-day medical science has been 
built. There were giants of medi- 
cine in those days. Many of their 
names and accomplishments are 
no doubt familiar to you. To name 
a few, I would recall such great 
men as Jenner, who discovered 
smallpox vaccine; Harvey, who 
the modern science of biological 
therapy; Ehrlich, who was the 
discovered the circulation of the 
blood; Morton, who discovered 
the use of ether as an anesthetic, 
which made major operations pos- 
sible; Lister, who discovered the 
first antiseptic in the form of 
crude carbolic acid; Louis Pasteur, 
who discovered that’ specific or- 





ganisms were the cause of specific 
aiseases, and that the latter were 
not the result of evil spirits, as 
had formerly been believed; von 
benring, 
theria antitoxin, 
the modern science of biological 
therapy; Ehrlich, who was the 
father of present day chemo- 
therapeutic agents such as the 
sulfa drugs, 
Camoquin, and thousands of 
others; Roentgen, who discovered 
X-rays; the Curies, who discov- 
ered radium. There are many 
others, but each added a major 
contribution toward the transition 
trom “witch-doctor medicine” 
the science of medical care as we 
know it today. 


Discovery of Many Basic 
Disease Treatments 


We proudly claim that the 
twentieth century has seen the 
discovery of many basic disease 
treatments. Among these would 
certainly be the antibiotics which 
are of such great prominence in 
therapy today. -But,. perhaps, the 
antibiotics could serve as excellent 
proof of the old saying that “there 
is nothing new under the sun.” 
This can be said without detract- 
ing from the brilliance of the dis- 
coveries of such men as Fleming, 
Dubois, Waxmann and others of 
today’s giants, because nearly a 
century ago such men as Koch, in 
Germany, and Pasteur, in France, 
made the observations and did the 
experiments which were the foun- 
dation upon which modern anti- 
biotic therapy was established. 
They found, and proved, that in 
many instances the same microbes 
that caused diseases could, when 
properly detoxified, protect 
against those diseases. 
sult of their experiments we now 
uave typhoid vaccine, 
vaccination, 
theria antitoxin, and a long list 
of other preventive, or curative, 
biologicals. They proved also that 
the earth contained a host of bac- 
teria which were capable of de- 
stroying the disease producing po- 
tentialities of other bacteria. This 
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we now have medicines to treat 
many of the diseases that formerly 
were sure to cause death. 

Chloromycetin is called a wide- 
spectrum antibiotic because it has 
been effective in the treatment of 
many different dieseases. 


Much More to Be Done 


While we can be said to be liv- 
ing in an age of medical miracles, 
there is much yet to be done. 
Many of today’s unsolved medical 
problems will require new giants 
in the future. We have conquered, 
or controlled, most of the infec- 
tious diseases which formerly dec- 
imated our population, but now 
we die instead from cancer, heart 
disease, or kidney and liver dis- 
eases. We suffer from arthritis, 
nervous diseases, high blood pres- 
sure, rheumatic fever and a host 
of other, as yet unsolved, medical 
entities. 


Too many of the world’s people 
still suffer and die from malaria, 
leprosy, influenza, plague, tuber- 
culosis, chlorea, typhus—all con- 
trollable, or soon, we hope, to be. 


Too many children are perma- 
nently crippled from rheumatic 
fever or poliomyelitis — dieseases 
we confidently believe will soon 
be controlled or prevented. At the 
present time, in fact, active re- 
search is progressing rapidly to- 
ward the probable prevention of 
poliomyelitis. 

The story of progress in polio- 
myelitis prevention is one of co- 
operation—cooperation of millions 
of people like you here, who rec- 
ognized a problem and contrib- 
uted, maybe small amounts indi- 
vidually, but large sums in total, 
towards the conquest of a disease. 
The story involves a President of 
the United States, a few crippled 
children, and millions, even bil- 
lions, of dimes. This gave scientists 
in this country, and even in other 
countries, the opportunity and 
funds to work toward a cure. Now 
this investment is paying off. It 
has been demonstrated that gam- 
ma globulin can be used effec- 


Continued on page 18 


was the foundation which later 
was to be developed into the re- 
search for, and the discovery of 
antibiotics by Fleming, Burk- 
holder, Duggan, Waxmann and 
others. 

During our time in the twen- 
tieth century, much has been 
added to medical knowledge by 
the greatly expanded research fa- 
cilities of medicine, pharmacy, and 
the allied sciences. The race of 
medical giants has not disap- 
peared. Such men as Banting and 
Best, who discovered insulin; 
Whipple, Minot and Murphy, who 
contributed so greatly to the 
therapy of the anemias; Kendall, 
who gave us cartisone, and a new 
clue to the treatment of diseases 
of old age; Pleming, who discov- 
ered penicillin, and opened a new 
door to the treatment of infectious 
diseases; Burkholder, who discov- 
ered Chloremycetin; Duggan, who 
discovered Aureomycin, and many 
others who can truly be said to be 
of the race of medical giants in 
our time. Their contributions have 
all resulted in the alleviation of 
suffering, the cure of formerly in- 
curable diseases, and the saving 
of literally millions of lives. 


Antibiotics 


The most recent and exciting 
development has been in the line 
of antibiotics. An antibiotic is a 
substance produced by one organ- 
ism that is specifically antagonis- 
tic to another organism. 


For years it was believed that 
the earth was the home of all 
diseases because millions of 
humans, insects and animals have 
been buried in the earth. About 
25 years ago, bacteriologists took 
samples of earth into their labora- 
tories for examination and they 
could not find disease germs. In 
other words, the Great Almighty 
had placed thousands of different 
kinds of good bacteria in the earth 
to overcome disease germs. As a 
result of the research on the good 
organisms in the earth, we have 
discovered such potent medicines 
as penicillin, streptomycin and 
Chloromycetin. For the first time 


who discovered diph- 
thus founding 
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This announcement is not an offer to sell or a solicitation of an offer to buy these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 








$20,000,000 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Company 
5% Debentures due 1973 


Dated September 1, 1953 Due September 1, 1973 


Price 101.90% and accrued interest 
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HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


BEAR, STEARNS & CO. A. G. BECKER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
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A.C. ALLYN AND COMPANY 
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STROUD & COMPANY 
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COURTS & CO. GREGORY & SON 
INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK HANSEATIC CORPORATION 
SHEARSON, HAMMILL & CO. 


STERN BROTHERS & CO. 


AMERICAN SECURITIES CORPORATION 


BAXTER, WILLIAMS & CO. WEEDEN & CO. 
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WILLIAM BLAIR & COMPANY 
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A New Investment Timing Plan 


By HOMER FAHRNER 
Registered Investment Adviser, Corning, Calif. 


Mr. Fahrner describes the various major technical systems 


devised for avoiding repetition of the drastic forecasting results 
of the 1920s. After detailing their alleged errors, he advocates 
' instead his own new so-called Corning Plan which, he main- 


tains, combines best features of other methods. Summarizes 


it as an adaptation of dollar averaging of growth stocks but 


excluding purchases at high prices. Holds his technique offers 
investor peace of mind. 


It took the 1929-1932 bear mar- 
et to shake this generation's con- 
fidence in common stocks as long- 
erm investments, and likewise in 
the forecast- 
ing ability of 
the advisory 
services. 
forecasters 
were as bull- 
ish in 1929 as 
in 1921, and 
as a whole 
tney achieved 
about the 
same _ results 
as one might 
have, had he 
scuck a pin in 
the financial 
sheet. Even 
tne chief ex- 
ponent of the Dow Theory for the 
first quarter of the 20th Century 
was wrong about the same num- 
ber of times that he was right. 





Homer Fahrner 


Dollar Averaging Appears 


After the great debacle, analysts 
began to probe for some mathe- 
matical or mechanical means to 
avoid repetition of the mistakes 


made by being bullish at the top 
and bearish at the bottom. Along 
about 1935, dollar averaging made 
its appearance. It was discovered 
that if one had bought an equal 
dollar amount of stock each year 
for the preceding ten years, that 
averaging the years of high prices 
with those of low prices, one 
would have achieved an average 
cost per share which was surpris- 
ingly low. The average buying 
price, of course, would have been 
high, but since one invested only 
the same number of dollars each 
year, those dollars would have 
purchased only a relatively few 
shares when prices were high and 
a much larger number of shares 
when prices were low. As meas- 
ured by the Dow-Jones Indus- 
trials, one would have bought 
nine times as many shares with 
the same number of dollars at 
the 1932 lows as he would at the 


1929 highs, making the average 
cost per share held in 1932 within 
15% of the all-time lows. 

One or two investment funds 
immediately started recommend- 
ing uniform dollar purchases of 
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This is not an offer to sell these securities 


They are subject to the registration and prospectus require- 


ments of the Federal Securities Act. Information about the issuer, the securities. and the 
circumstances of the offering is contained in the prospectus which must be given to 
the buyer and mav be obtained from anv of the undersigned only in States tn 
which they are qualified to act as a dealer in securities and in which the 
prospectus may legally be distributed. 
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303,080 Shares 
Mountain Fuel Supply Company 
Capital Stock 


($10 Par Value) 
Business: The Company is in the business of producing, purchasing, transporting and 
distributing natural gas and, to a minor extent, in producing and marketing crude oil and 
other liquid hydrocarbons. Its gas distribution area ts in Utah and Southwestern Wyoming. 
Not a New Issue: The shares of Capital Stock do not represent new financing by the 
Company. All of the proceeds from the sale thereof will go to the selling stockholder. 


Listing: The Capital Stock is listed on the Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 
Outstanding Securities: The outstanding securities of the Company at August 1. 1953 


were as follows 
Note due December 31, 1955 


$15.000.000 of 344% Debentures due October 1, 1971; a $2,000,000 344% 
and 1,989,901.4 shares of Capital Stock, $10 Par Value. 


Price $18.25 per share 


The First Boston Corporation 
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Waggenseller & Durst, Inc. 

Fridley & Hess 
Warren W. York & Co., Inc. 
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their shares and today perhaps 
haif of tne major national in- 
vestment companies have some 
method for the accumulation of 
their shares on the periodic pay- 
ment plan. In this way, the in- 
vestor achieves low-average cost 
of his shares, even though the in- 
vestment company itself fails to 
buy low and sell high. 

While dollar averaging seems to 
solve the problem for the small 
investor who is able to put away 
part of his salary check regularly, 
it does not assist the investor who 
has already accumulated his nest 
egg and has a lump sum to man- 
age. 

50-50 Plan Offered 

The next step in the progress 
toward mechanical investing was 
the 50-50 plan, also brought for- 
ward in the middle 1930s. Under 
this method, each year, or oftener, 
the investor adjusts his portfolio 
so that the market value of his 
holdings of stocks and bonds are 
equal. Hence, the name 50-50. 
This is a big advance over “buy 
and hold,” as was advocated in 
the 1920s. 


Sliding Sccle Better 

Now if 50-50 is good, then a 
varying percentage as the market 
moves should be better. And in 
the latter half of the 1930s, sev- 
eral large institutional investors, 
notably university endowment 
funds, took the lead and devel- 
oped formula plans for automat- 
ically investing only a small per- 
centage in common stocks when 
prices are high and a high per- 
centage when prices are low. A 
typical scheme is to take a long- 
term chart of the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrials. Draw parallel lines 
through the bull market tops and 
bear market bottoms. Then draw 
in three more parallel lines be- 
tween the first two, dividing the 
entire range into four equal zones. 
In the upper zone, one would 
invest only 20% in common stocks; 
in the upper middle zone, one 
would increase holdings to 40%. 
If Dow-Jones dropped to the low- 
er-middle zone, one would in- 
crease holdings to 60%: and if 
they dropped still farther and 
down into the lowest zone, one 
would buy still more until his 
stock holdings increased to 80% 
of his total portfolio. This was in- 
deed a major improvement, and 
solved two of the three problems 
facing the investor. It told him 
when to buy or sell; it told him 
how much to buy or séll: but it 
failed to tell him what to buv or 
sell. In most instances. it was as- 
sumed that the investor bought 
the Dow-Jones Average—a most 
improbable assumption. Or. it was 
taken for granted that the inves- 
tor could select stocks which 
would do better than Now'-Tones 
—another assumption which time 
has not honored. 


Growth Stocks Arise 


In attempting to solve the prob- 
lem of what to buy and sell, an- 
other group of security analysts, 
working independently, had ob- 
served that certain stocks tended 
to reach higher price levels in 
each succeeding bull mark-t:; and 
although they reacted with the 
market as a whole in a bear mar- 
ket, their individual reactions 
did not quite reach down to 
the prices experienced at the 
previous bear market bottom. 
In other words, the stocks made 
higher tops and higher -bottoms 
with the passing of time. Fur- 
ther analysis indicated that 
most of these stock were of 
companies which were growing 
rapidly. and these stocks became 
to be known as growth stocks. 
Indeed, for a period of years, end- 
ing about two years ago, growth 
stocks were advocated by many as 
the panacea for the long-term in- 


vestor. Investors were urged to 
buy growth stocks whenever they 
had money to invest. What mat- 
tered it if they declined, they al- 
ways back to still 


came 


higher 








levels! But these past two years 
has Gampened the ardor of many 
a growtn-stock hoider. Aithougu 
Dow-Jones has auvanced, many 
a growtn stock has seen its price 


cut in halt. Witness the rayon, 
the builaing, and the pharma- 
ceuticat sMare prices to imen.ion 


three important industries. 


What to Buy? 


Still on the problem of what to 
buy, another group of students 
lacKkied it trou wie indiviaua: 
stock point of view. They came 
forward with more or less com- 
plicated plans for investing vary- 
ing amounts in individual stoc«s 
as their individual prices ad- 
vanced or declined. In many in- 
stances this meant buying and 
selling such smal] lots as one or 
two or three shares of a stock to 
get the benefit of the formula and 
still spread one’s investment over 
a diversified list of stocks. Not 
too much progress has been made 
in this direction thus far, but the 
field has not been fully explored. 


Really Three Problems 

We have seen tnere are three 
major parts to the formula plan: 
when to buy or sell, what to buy 
or sell, and how much to buy 
or sell. The Corning Plan, de- 
veloped here in Corning, Cali- 
fornia, seeks to solve these three 
major problems by taking the 
best parts of previously published 
formula plans and reassembling 
them to better serve the investors’ 
purposes. There is nothing origi- 
nal about the Corning Plan un- 
less it be that it is one of the 
first, if not the first, which does 
aim to take into account all three 
parts of the problem. 


Corning Plan Develops 

Instead of starting with the 
Dow-Jones Industrials, the Cor- 
ning Plan buys and sells indi- 
vidual growth stocks. The first 
purchase is made—not at any old 
time, nor of any old stock, as 
sO many individual stocks plans 
seem to advocate—but when the 
price of an individual growth 
stock is quite low in relation to 
its price range for preceding years, 
The second purchase of the same 
stock, if it is to be made at all, 
is delayed until the next break 
in the market as a whole. In this 
way, if the first purchase is never 
made intil a bear market in the 
individual growth stock is well 
under way, the second purchase 
will not be made until the bear 
market in that particular stock 
has probably run its course. Also 
by waiting until the individual 
stock is well along in its bear 
market course, it is not necessarv 
to buy piddling amounts of odd 
lots, but a really worthwhile in- 
vestment may safely be made at 
the very outset. 


Combines Best Features 


It will be seen that the Corning 
Plan is in one sense an adaptation 
of dollar averaging with the pur- 
chases at high prices trimmed off. 
if not entirely eliminated. Only 
one or two purchases of any stock 
are contemplated near the bottom 
of the bear market. for the first 
purchase is made only at bargain 
levels. Sales, however, of al! 
holdings of one stock are made as 
a unit whenever nvric«s materi*" 
advance above the upper middle 
7one. A more or less convention! 
formula is used to determine the 
nerrentave of the total portfolio 
to have in common stocks at any 
one time. 


Trend-Timing Eliminated 


Trend-timing, or other delaying 
action until the trend changes. 
reed have no bvlace in the Corning 
Plan. While it is true that a fa- 
vorable trend, once established 
continues to maintain itself for 
an indefinite veriod, to rely upon 
keeping one’s investments only in 
stocks with favorable trends would 
necessitate taking too many small 
losses, and would lead to exces- 
sive trading. After all, the pur- 








pose of formula plans is to elimi- 
siate AOSINY tasmpacciiviis. awow the 
Ouus are aiiuiust twu Ww Oliec Of a 
tavoraoie (ur untavoradie) trend 
continuing. uc tus is wue Only 
it you ger 1N near tne Dexzinning 
or a new trend. for exa.upie, it 
Low-Jones ueciines 9%, tne odds 
are good that tuere wits be at 
least another 10% aecline before 
ine Averase reacts by 9%. But, 
ir Vow-Jones has aiready ueclined 
7u%, the odds now tavor less than 
a 2% turtner decline before a 5% 
upswing takes piace. So by buy- 
ing onty weil-aepressed growth 


stocks, the Corning Plan can 
eliminate any reliance upon 
trends. Ana by doing so, it en- 


ables the investor to buy nearer 
to the bottom than would be the 
case if he had to wait for a change 
in the trend. The very essence 
of the Corning Plan is to buy low 
and sell hign; and by avoiding 
trend-timing, it eliminates most 
of the losing transactions. 

In summary, the Corning Plan 
does not buy at all unless a lead- 
ing growth stock is available at 
very favorable prices. If the stock 
declines still more, and stays down 
for a considerable time, making 
it still more attractive for long- 
term holding, the Corning Plan 
contemplates further purchases. 
The percentage to have in com- 
mon stocks at any phase of the 
cycle is governed by the current 
quotation of the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrial Average in relation to 
previous ranges. Selling is under- 
taken when individual stocks 
reach their respective high-price 
zones. 

Value of a Plan 


What is accomplished by a for- 
mula plan such as the Corning 
Plan? Stocks are purchased at 
attractive prices. In a severe bear 
market, the percentage invested 
in common stocks automatically 
increases. As prices rise above 
normal zone, the stocks are elim- 
nated from the portfolio one by 
one, again according to the per- 
centage called for. 

No formula plan will ever take 
the place of perfect forecasting. 
However, it has been demon- 
strated that few if any have such 
forecasting ability. Indeed, the 
formula plan idea is premised 
upon the futility of even attempt- 
ing to forecast. In spite of this, 
the formula plan assures the in- 
vestor a satisfactory profit by 
buying stocks when prices are 
low and selling them when they 
are high. 


Worries Removed 


Above all, the investor gains 
peace of mind, need worry no 
more, for he cares little whether 
Dow-Jones goes up or down. Since 
~ -lwave hos some (but not all) 
of his portfolio in common stocks, 
if prices advance, he shares in 
the profit: if they decline, he has 
the cash and the fortitude to take 
advantage of the bargains as they 
present themselves. 

What results may be expected 
from the formula plan of invest- 
ing? Experience of investment 
companies shows that only the 
best did as well as could have 
been accomplished under a good 
formula plan. Indeed, it is sus- 
pected that these few owe their 
investment success largely to fol- 
lowing a formula plan. 


Ouircv Cass Adds 
(Special to Tue FINnanctat 
LOS ANGELES, Calif. — How- 

ard F. Robertson has been added 
to the staff of Quincy Cass Asso- 
ciates, 523 West Sixth Street, 
members of the Los Angeles 
Stock Exchange. 


With Baker, Simonds 


to Tue FInancitat CH onitctis 
DETROIT, Mich. — Thomas M 
Breen has become affiliated with 


CHRONICLE) 


(Special 


Baker. Simonds & Co., Buhl 
Building. members of the Detroit 
Stock Exchanze. 
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Investment Company 
Portfolio Management 


By JOSEPH H. HUMPHREY, JR.* 
Assistant Vice-President, Calvin Bullock, New York City 


Mr. Humphrey, after reviewing background and purposes of 
the investment company, describes systems of portfolio man- 
agement. Reveals basis and use of the “formula plan,” but 
warns “there is no mechanical substitute for judgment in the 
investment field.” Stresses importance of work of the re- 
search departments both in furnishing data for selection of 
securities and in studies of technical factors affecting the 
market as well as the trends of the business cycle. 


The institutional investor has 
become an increasingly portant 
force in our American economy. 
As the accumulation of savings 
has become 
more widely 
diffused 
throughout 
the various 
income seg- 
ments of our 
population, 
the stream of 
personal sav- 
ings has more 
and more 
tended to flow 
through insti- 
tutional chan- 
nels. The 
growing 
amount of 
savings arising from pension funds 
is one example. In the case of 
direct savings by individuals, the 
average person knows little or 
nothing of investments beyond 
government bonds. Even the ex- 
ceptional individual who is com- 
petent to make investment deci- 
sions usually finds that he cannot 
spare the time from his regular 
business to follow the develop- 
ments in our complex economy 
and to make the analysis required 
to arrive at an intelligent invest- 
ment decision. So there has been 
a growing tendency to pass this 


neans whereby small savings 
could be pooled into large aggre- 
gates of capital which could then 
be invested in a large number of 
securities. By this spreading of 
risks, the individual enjoyed a 
.egree of protection against ca- 
iastrophic investment loss which 
ne would be unable to attain by 
direct investment of his own funds. 
rhis principal of diversification 
was and still is the basic reason 
for being of the investment com- 
oany. 

However, the investment com- 
»yany has developed beyond the 
stage of merely affording the di- 
versification of a number of secu- 
‘ities to the investor. There has 
_rown up the concept of the pro- 
-essional manager who, assisted 
by a trained staff, endeavors not 
Orly to invest safely the funds 
entrusted to his care but also to 
select and time his purchases so 
as to obtain a superior investment 
xriormance. It is sometimes a 
little startling to realize that the 
field of security analysis, which 
the professional manager and his 
staff embody, is largely a devel- 
opnent of the last 20 years. 

The recognition of the impor- 
tance of the investment company 
led to the enactment of special 
legislation, the Investment Com- 
pany Act of 1940, which placed 
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respect to the composition of the 
porttolio, as, for example, a rec- 
ommendation to reduce cyclical 
stocks such as tne steels and rails, 
and to increase defensive groups, 
such as the tobaccos and utilities. 
One particularly important con- 
tribution of tne directors to our 
research work should be men- 
tioned. Our staff of analysts in 
connection with their job of cov- 
ering various industry groups and 
companies undertake personal in- 
(Cavecwo sue Orly Wiin Corporate 
officials, but also with govern- 
ment oftices, economists, trade as- 
sociations, and others for the pur- 
pose of checking and cross-check- 
ing. With their directorships in 
many corporations, and their wide 
acquaintances in various fields, 
our directors are able to open 
many doors for us which other- 
wise might be difficult to enter. 


To effect a closer application of 
the policy of the board, and to 
provide a more frequest scrutiniz- 
ing and review of the operation of 
the funds, a small committee com- 
posed of several of the outside 
directors and several senior of- 
ficers of the firm has been set 
up. This investment committee 
meets every two weeks to review 
the operations of the funds, and 
to advise regarding policy. I 
should emphasize at this point 
that the decision as to purchase 
and sales of individual securities 
is the sole responsibility of the 
portfolio administrator, who is the 
senior research officer. We believe 
that this method is more flexible 
and effective than putting these 
decisions in the hands of a com- 
mittee. Proper checks and bal- 
ances are provided by the fre- 
quent meetings of the executive 
committee and the board of di- 
rectors in order to provide ade- 
quate safeguards for this method 
of operation. 


Work of Portfolio Administrator 


The portfolio 


administrator 
thus has available at frequent in- 


normal level of the market at 
which the proportion of fixed in- 
come securities and common stock 
will be balanced in accordance 
with the objectives of the fund, 
say 50-50. The next step is to 
establish the probable upper and 
lower level of stock prices. Then 
within this range, benchmarks are 
set at which point the proportions 
are varied as the market moves 
up or down. 


The history of the market itself 
furnishes the most logical basis on 
which to set the norm. Using the 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average as 
a measure of the market, the norm 
was 150 in the prewar perio4a, 
based on the average level of this 
index over a number of years be- 
fore the war. 


However, the formula cannot be 
set, and then mechanically ad- 
hered to regardless of circum- 
stances. To be of real value, it 
must be modified in the light of 
basic changes in the economic en- 
vironment. A depreciating value 
of the currency would be such a 
fundamental change. 


Over the last seven years of the 
post-war period, the average price 
of the Dow-Jones Industrials has 
been about 210. A formula plan 
which rigidly adhered to the pre- 
war norm would have been com- 
pletely out of the stock market at 
much lower levels than the 261 
average that now prevails. Fur- 
thermore, the portfolio which 
would be completely in fixed in- 
come securities would show a sub- 
stantial loss by reason of the large 
decline in the purchasing power 
of the dollar over this period. Un- 
fortunately, there is no mechani- 
cal substitute for judgment in the 
investment field. 

Even where the matter of tim- 
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ing is taken care of in an auto- 
matic manner by the formula, the 
question of selection is of the ut- 
most importance in the balanced 
fund as well as the common stock 
funds. I need not document or 
belabor this point, One has only, 
for example, to refer to the widely 
disparate behavior of the com- 
ponent stocks of the Dow-Jones 
Industrial average over the post- 
war period. In making decisions 
as to selection, the portfolio ad- 
ministrator relies upon the fund 
of information made available to 
him by the research department. 
Let me describe how this depart- 
ment operates, and the procedure 
whereby selection of securities is 
made. 











































The Research Work 


The research department con- 
sists of a staff of senior analysts 
who are aided in their work by 
appropriate clerical and steno 
graphic assistance. Each senior is 
responsible for following and re- 
porting on a specific industry or 
group of industries. One specialist, 
for example, covers the utility 
industry, another the railroads, 
and another the light consumer 
goods group. 

Insofar as is practicable the 
division of work is made along 
related lines. For example, the 
analyst who has under his re- 
sponsibility the grocery chains, 
food companies, and other similar 
commodity industries must, of 
necessity, follow closely the agri- 
cultural situation. Since the sales 
of the agricultural equipment 
manufacturers depend upon farm 
income, this analyst has this in- 
dustry under his jurisdiction 
rather than the analyst who is 


Continued on page 37 
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job on to the professional invest- 
ment manager. 


There are various types of in- 
stitutional investors such as com- 
mercial banks, savings banks, in- 
surance companies, pension funds, 
and investment companies. They 
have different characteristics and 
investment objectives, and each 
has problems peculiar to itself in 
relation to management of port- 
folios. 

I shall confine myself to a dis- 
cussion of one phase of this field, 
the portfolio management of in- 
vestment companies, as it is the 
one with which I am most famil- 
iar. The firm with which I am 
associated manages six investment 
companies with aggregate assets of 
nearly a quarter of a billion dol- 
lars. These funds, each of waich 
has its particular investmest ob- 
jective, include a fund specifically 
designed for the participation of 
American investment in Canada. 
and a balanced fund which as a 
matter of policy holds a substan- 
tial portion of its assets in bonds 
and preferred stocks. As you see 
a description of the nature of ou: 
operations in relation to portfolio 
management covers a broad area 
of investment interest, and is ap- 
plicable in general to the invest- 
ment company field. 

Background of the Investment 

Company 

A few words regarding the 

background of the investment 


company might be helpful. The 
investment company had its ori- 


gin in England in the latter part of 
the 19th Century. It provided the 





*An address by Mr. Humphrey before 
the Third Annual “Forum on Finance” 
of the Joint Committee on Education 
representing the American Securities 
Business sponsored by the Association of 
Stock Exchange Firms, Investment 
Bankers Association of America, Na ional 
Association of Securities Dealers, Ameri- 
can Stock Exchange and the New York 
Stock Exchange, at the Graduate School 
of Business Administration ef New York 
U New York City, Sept. 3, 1953. 
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the operations of the industry un- 
der the supervision of the Federal 
Government through the agency 
of the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. It is interesting to 
note that since that date, the total 
assets of investment companies 
have grown five-fold to a level 
of nearly $5 billion, a not incon- 
sequential aggregate of investment 
funds. 


Performing Management 
Functions 


Now, as to the manner in which 
we are organized in our firm to 
perform Our management func- 
tions. 

At the top rung in our organi- 
zation are the directors of our 
various funds. According to the 
requirements of the Investment 
Company Act, the majority of the 
board must consist of directors 
who have no connection with the 
fund or its managers. These so- 
called outside directors are men 
distinguished in their respective 
fields. Frankly, they are chosen 
for the aid and perspective thev 
can contribute toward the man- 
agement of our portfolios. They 
are working directors. Not only 
do our directors represent the 
realms of commerce, finance and 
law, but also the military and the 
government. In this age in wliich 
we are living, our economy i: 
heavily affected by political and 
military considerations. To neglect 
these vital fields, would be to do 
an incomplete management job. 

The directors meet monthly, 
and the senior research officer 
submits for consideration of the 
board a revort on transactions 
during the preceding month, and 
outlines basic investment policy 
with respect to business, the mar- 
kets. and various industry groups. 
Following a discussion of the re- 
port, the directors set basic policy 
for the following period with re- 


spect to maintenance or changes 
of the cash reserve. In addition, 
policy may be enunciated with 





tervals basic policy objectives of 

voard and the recommenda- 
tion as to the amount of reserves 
to be held in the form of cash or 
government bonds. This provides 
the framework within which he 
operates in the selection and tim- 
ing of purchases and sales of in- 
dividual securities. 

I should make it clear that the 
recommendation as to the amount 
of reserves to be carried applies : 
only to our common stock funds. Price 99.50% and accrued interest 
In our balanced fund, which is 
designed to provide a complete a : 
investment program for the indi- ! 
vidual, the proportion of high- ‘ 
grade fixed income securities and 
ot -‘ecurities of essentially an 
equity nature varies in accord- 
ance with the operation of a mod- 
ified formula plan. 

The formula plan is designed to 
reduce the risks of market fluc- 
tuations by providing an auto- 
matic means of timing the pur- 
chase or sales of common equities, 
and conversely of high-grade 
fixed income securities. In es- 
sence, the thesis of the formula 
plan is that as the market rises, 
the risk of loss from a market de- 
cline increases, and to offset this 
greater risk element, the propor- 
tion of the portfolio invested in 
common stock is reduced, and the 
proportion invested in high-grade 
fixed income securities is _ in- 
creased. Theoretically, at the top 
of a bull market, the portfolio 
will consist solely of high-grade 
fixed income securities, and at the 
bottom of the depression, the port- 
folio will be invested to its limit 
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sence of a fund whose objective, 
as I have stated, is to provide a 
complete investment program for 
the individual. 
The first step 
formula plan is 
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Private Investment in 
Underdeveloped Countries 


By JOHN J. McCLOY* 
Chairman, The Chase National Bank 


Mr. McCloy notes pressing problem of private investment tak- 
ing place of diminishing government aid. States not the vol- 
ume, but the form of U. S. private capital exports has changed 


since the 1920s. Emphasizes 


investor's freedom to exercise 


his own judgment without regard to any considerations other 
than his own assessment of the safety of his capital and 
promise of return. 


In the struggle to reach a criti- 
cally-needed improvement of the 
economic level in the postwar 
world, we have seen some truly 
major devel- 
opments. The 
War and the 
postwar pe- 
riod brought 
to light a tre- 
mendous and 
a pressing 
need for capi- 
tal replenish- 
ment, so great 
that extra- 
ordinary 
methods had 
to be adopted 
to deal with 
it. Sums of 
vast magni- 
tude, sums unprecedented in his- 
tory, were made available over a 
relatively short time by govern- 
ments—mainly, to be sure, by the 
United States Government — to 
help meet this need. 

The center of financial power 
having shifted west, history must 
record, I think, that the new 
sources of wealth responded hand- 
somely, both in method and in 
amount, to the world need. But 
the need was so great, so urgent, 
and the character of the required 
investment such that it was quite 
beyond the capacity of private 
capital and the private investor 
to meet. In larger part, govern- 
ment aid took the form of re- 
habilitation after the ravages of 
war, and it was directed to the 
great centers of European civil- 
ization. The highly developed 
communities of the world were 
the chief recipients. But at the 
same time a real consciousness 
arose of the needs of the undevel- 
oped countries of the world, and 
Substantial government aid was 
directed toward them well, 
though on a lesser scale. 

As the European Continent now 





John J. McClov 


as 


Zives unmistakable signs of 
emerging from at least its im- 
mediate war-induced condition, 


the problem of these other cum- 
munities, generally speaking, still 
present themselves to us. 

Now, government aid, on a 
grand scale, at least, is passing 
ftom the scene. Whatever may be 
the remaining needs, or let us say, 
the desired levels, the likelihood, 
if not the reality, is that this 
form of aid is not in reasonable 
prospect. 

What, then can reasonable men 
look to in the way of private in- 
vestment to meet the need? We 
- are here to discuss this problem, 


We are not here to linger over 
and deplore the passing of gov- 
ernment aid on this scale, but to 
examine the extent to which pri- 
vate investment can succeed to its 
place. 


What are the prospects? What 
are the obstacles? What stimu- 
lants need be given to induce a 
substantial flow of such capital? 
We have some gentlemen with us 
this morning equipped to discuss 
this problem, but the limitations 
on our time are such that nothing 
@xhaustive in the way of either 
discussion or solution can be ex- 
pected. 





“Statement by Mr. McCloy as chairman 
of eae discussion arranged by Board 
of the International banx, 
il, 


overnors of 


Washington, Sept. 1953. 





Before calling on them, how- 
ever, I want to make some com- 
ments which may indicate the 
potential and, inaeed, the actual 
substance of this private financial 
investment that we are talking 
about. 


Sizable Financing Growth On 


There has been a tendency, I 
think, to forget that very sizable 
movements of private capital have 
zone on during this period of 
zovernment aid. For example, the 
otal net exports of private capi- 
al by the United Kingdom over 
he last seven years are generally 
‘stimated at over $3 billion. New 
on-domestic issues of debentures 
ind shares on the London Stock 
Exchange during this period 
amounted to almost $1 billion, ex- 
cluding refunding. Swiss investors 
1ave also contributed substantial 
amounts in the form of bond sub- 
ccriptions and direct participa- 
tions. 

As for the United States, the 
net amount of private capital ex- 
ports during the same years was 
over $5 billion, and probably over 
$8 billion if reinvestment of earn- 
ings is included. It is worthy of 
note that this roughly represents 
the same average annual amount 
as was exported in the 1920's at 
the peak of the capital export 
boom, even allowing for the de- 
cline of the purchasing power of 
the dollar. 

The figure is even more strik- 
ing if we take the gross move- 
ments. Repayment and repatria- 
tion of United States investments 
abroad have amounted to about 
$6 billion during the postwar 
years. Tne actual gross amount of 
private American investinent 
abroad, including reinvestment, 
has therefore been of the order 
of between $14 billion and $15 
billion. 


Capital exports from the United 
Kingdom and from Switzerland 
have taken a form that is not es~ 
sentially different from that of 
prewar investment. Both the Swiss 
and the British investors have 
subscribed to bonds of govern- 
ments abroad and at the same 
time purchased other majority or 
minority interests in enterprises 
abroad. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, the United Kingdom 
investor has restricted his activi- 
ties to the Commonwealth coun- 
tries and to the dependent 
overseas territories within the 
sterling area. 


Change of Prewar Pattern 


So far as the United States is 
concerned, the prewar pattern 
has changed considerably. Bond 
subscriptions were the main in- 
struments used in the 1920's. 
These have now fallen to a small 
fraction of the total. Minority 
participations or share purchases 
on foreign stock exchanges have 
been small. This disappearance of 
portfolio investment has been due 
perhaps more than anything else 
to a change in the type of investor 
in the United States. Private sav- 
ings in this country today are less 
in the hands of large individual 
investors and more in the hands 
of a large number of smal] in- 
vestors. Moreover, the individual 
investor did not retain a particu- 
larly pleasant memory of his for- 
eign bond holdings from the pe- 


riod between the wars. Today the 
small investor tends to hold in- 
surance or savings deposits or 
government or tax-exempt securi- 
ties. To the extent that he is in- 
terested in shares, it is in do- 
mestic equities. The big foreign 
investor in this country over the 
last six years has been the large 
corporation which wishes to di- 
versify and to expand its supply 
sources or to expand its market- 
ing facilities or its sources of 
earnings. The bulk of the invest- 


ment has been in the form of 
direct participation with either 
majority holdings or at least a 


voice in the management, or 
through branches or subsidiaries 
abroad. Moreover, it is a signifi- 
cant characteristic of this type of 
investment that it has been pre- 
dominantly directed to the dollar 
area or to the extraction of com- 
modities entering into world dol- 
lar trade. 

Discussion can help us improve 
the conditions under which pri- 
vate capital movements can de- 
velop and play a greater role 
than they have during the past 
year. What are the circumstances 
which must exist if direct invest- 
ment by large corporations are to 
continue and develop Can the pri- 
vate investor again be induced to 
hold bonds or shares in foreign 
countries? We cannot cover, of 
course, all the problems on the 
subject of international capital 
transfers. There are too many 
ramifications. We cannot profit- 
ably discuss ideologies or the 
merits of foreign investment. We 
cannot discuss to what extent a 
substantial increase in local sav- 
ings will eliminate the needs of 
foreign capital imports. 

We shall assume that countries 
desirous of receiving a capital in- 
flow wish to bring about a net 
addition to whatever local savings 
are already available for invest- 
ment in their territory. 

We are dealing with a problem 
that cannot be wholly solved by 
financial mechanisms. It has deep 
psychological aspects. Govern- 
ment capital can be directed, but 
private capital movements cannot 
be directed; they can only be in- 
duced. 

The private foreign investor, 
whether an individual or invest- 
ment trust or investor corporation 
will weigh in his or its own mind 
the risks incurred against the ex- 
pectation of a profitable return. 
The investor will not be moved 
to invest abroad because of mili- 
tary strategic considerations or 
because to do so may be in the 
national interest of the recipient 
country or, indeed, of his own. 
He will reach his decision with- 
out regard to any considerations 
other than his own assessment of 
the safety of his capital and of the 
prospects of its bringing him a 
reasonable return. He remains 
free to exercise his own judgment. 

What we must find out today is 
how we can dispel his doubts and 


what factors may influence his 
judgment. 


With Hamilton Mgt. 


(Special to Tae Financial -Curoniis) 

DENVER, Colo. — Donald G. 
Whiting has become connected 
with Mamiiton Management Cor- 
poration; 445 Grant Street. 


Two With First Southern 


(Special to Tue Financia, Curonicie) 

BOYNTON BEACH, Fla.—Car- 
roll M. Harris and Otha L. Wood- 
en have become affiliated with 
First Southern Investors Corpor- 
ation, 524 Jasmine Street. 


Two With Pruett Co. 


(Special to Tae Financia Curonicis) 

ATLANTA, Ga. — Erskine F. 
Gaston and Mary L. Hutchins 
have become associated with 
Pruett and Company, Inc., 710 
Peachtree Street, N. E. 
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F rom Washington 
Ahead of the News 


By CARLISLE BARGERON 


Aboard SS. PIONEER IN LAKE SUPERIOR—Your Corre- 
spondent is traveling as a VIP across the Great Lakes on one of 
the fleet of some 285 ore carriers which for about eight months in 
the vear shuttle between the Upper and Lower Lakes with iron 
ore for the nearly insatiable maws of the coun- 
trv’s steel inaustrv. Great Lakes enthusiasts 
will tell you that if it were not for the Great 
Lakes the country would not have the steel 
inausiry it has and, therefore, would mot be 
the strongest nation in the world that it is. 
Conversely, if it were not for the steel industry 
the Great Lakes would not be the great traffic 
artery they are. 

As it 1s, it is as if Nature set up the Great 
Lakes for the movement of iron ore. Essen- 
tially they are a transportation medium for 
that one commodity. Grain, coal and limestone, 
the latter next in quantity to ore, also move 
over the lakes but without ore, and its related 
commodity, limestone, the lake traffic would 
scarcely be more than that of an inland river. 
With ore and limestone, though, a greater vol- 
ume of traffic moves over the lakes im an eight-month season 
than moves through the Atlantic, Pacific and Gulf ports combined. 
Some 100 million tons of iron ore will have been brought down 
before this season closes early in December. 

Proponents of the much controverted St. Lawrence Seaway 
are wont to use the volume of traffic over the lakes as an argu- 
ment for their project, asserting that a tremendous Midwest-world 
trade traffic would develop if the Lakes had a deeper outlet through 
the St. Lawrence River to the sea. But the traffic for which the 
Lakes were seemingly created by Nature has no direct relation to 
world trade. It is peculiarly a domestic traffic revolving around 
one industry, its greatest one, of course. 

Propagandists debate as to whether the high grade Mesabi ore 
is running out. Out here there is a confidence that long after any 
of us are living Mesabi will still be the backbone of this country’s 
steel supply. Already boats are bringing down the “new ore,” 
taconite. Some half billion dollars have already been spent on 
beneficiating plants in the iron country. 

This iron ore fleet would make the efficiency experts green 
with envy. The vessels, averaging 11,221 gross tons, move with the 
ease and precision of street buses. At Port Huron, Mich., we stop 
for coal. It is not a matter of killing a day, backing and filling. 
We ease up along the dock, are tied down, get our coal and are on 
our way in 20 minutes. At the famous Soo Locks there is a slight 
congestion just as is the case of street cars at a traffic circle around 
5 o’clock. But we are there only one hour and a half. Once we are 
in the Lock we are put through in 20 minutes, having been lifted 
from the Lake Huron side 24 feet to the Lake Superior side. The 
average time for a boat in port is about six hours. Whether it is 
day or night, Sunday or a week day, the boat ties up, and the 
shovels immediately begin pouring in the reddish brown or the 
coal dust-like metal which means so much to this country’s econ- 
omy. The crew is allowed only four hours ashore. In similar time 
the boat is unloaded et the Lower Lake ports. In each instance 
the hatches are sealed down and the boat is underway, at 2 o'clock 
in the morning or 12 noon, whatever the time may be. There are 
no port formalities, no red tape with government officials, the 
boat just gets up and leaves. 


We left a dock at the Jones and Laughlin steel plant in Cleve- 
land in the Cuyahoga River at 6 o’clock. We were backed down the 
tortuous narrow stieam by two tug boats for a couple of miles to 
a turning basin. It was a masterpiece of efficient operation. At the 
turning basin the tail end of this 504-foot vessel was swung into 
the basin with never more than a 10-foot margin. The bow is now 
pointing outward but it is still a delicate movement, like turning 
sharp street corners, as we move through the river under countless 
draw bridges until we get into Lake Erie about three hours later. 

The skipper, genial Irishman, Capt. T. E. O’Leary, in his mid- 
fifties, has been working the Lakes for more than 40 years. His 
boat is not at the top of the fleet of the Cleveland Cliffs Iron Co., 
incidentally, the oldest ore carriers on the Lakes. The flagship, 
Edward B. Greene, for example, carries 20,000 gross tons as com- 
pared with the Pioneer’s capacity of 9,800 tons, but our skipper 
maneuvers his charge through the narrow channels in rivers con- 
necting the Lakes with the tenderness of a man pushing a baby 
carriage. In the Locks, in which a vessel fits as snugly as a foot 
in a shoe, it would do no harm, of course, were the vessel to scrape 
the sides, no more so than when it is berthed. But nevertheless our 























Carlisle Bargeron 


beat never once touches either side. 


We have heard a lot in the St. Lawrence controversy about 
how if this country doesn’t participate in the necessary work in 
the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River, Canada 
will do it and discriminate against American vessels. A trip such 
as we are taking completely demolishes that argument. In the 
Great Lakes, although the International Boundary runs through 
the middle of four of them, Canada is almost wholly dependent 
upon this country. There are five Locks at the Soo, for example, 
four on the American side and one on the Canadian side of St. 
Mary’s River. The Canadian Lock is only about 17 feet deep and 
is used only for vessels in ballast. The heavy Canadian grain move- 
ment from Port Arthur and Fort William at the head of Lake 
Superior and other Canadian tonnage goes altogether through the 
American Locks for which there is not one penny charge. The 
navigability of St. Mary’s River from Port Huron to Lake Superior, 
61 miles, is altogether on the American side, way on the American 
side. All the work of maintaining and improving the channels in 
the Great Lakes system is, in fact, done by the U. S. Government. 
In short, it might be said, the Great Lakes system is this country’s; 
the St. Lawrence River’s is Canada’s. I imagine that relations 
between the two countries in the matter of the combined Great 
Lakes and St. Lawrence River will always be amicable. 
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Public Utility Securities 


By OWEN ELY => 


South Jersey Gas Company 

South Jersey Gas Company was originally a subsidiary of 
Public Service Corporation of New Jersey (predecessor of Public 
Service Electric & Gas). In April, 1947, Peoples Gas Company 
was merged into South Jersey Gas, with a recapitalization, and in 
July, 1948, the new common stock was distributed to holders of 
Public Service Corp. of New Jersey as part of the dissolution 
plan of that company. Since United Corp. was a substantial 
holder of Public Service, it acquired 154,230 shares of South 
Jersey which it later sold to an underwriting group, the stock 
being retailed at $15.63 a share in July, 1952. 


In May, 1952, the company acquired Cumberland County Gas 
Company, which was subsequently liquidated. Cumberland had 
been purchasing gas from the company and distributing it to ap- 
proximately 11,000 customers in Cumberland County, N. J., in- 
cluding the towns of Millville and Vineland. 


Since the original distribution by Public Service, the common 
stock has advanced from 3 to a high of nearly 20 in 1951 (see 
table below). At the current price around 16%, paying $1, the 
stock yields over 6%. 


On a pro forma basis (including Peoples Gas) share earnings 
in 1943 were a deficit of 5c. The following year earnings were 
Sc in the black, and they improved steadily (with the exception 
of a setback in 1947) in each subsequent year. The latest pub- 
lished earnings were $1.23 for the 12 months ended June 30, and 
for the calendar year 1953 earnings have been officially estimated 
(earlier this year) at between $1.30 and $1.35. 


It has been reported that interests connected with the man- 
agement of Standard Gas & Electric have taken an interest in 
the company. Mr. A. A. Lippe, Executive Vice-President and 
Treasurer of Standard, is a Director of South Jersey. 


The company serves a population of about 369,000 in five 
counties in southern New Jersey, and also does some wholesale 
business. Atlantic City is the most important of the 70 com- 
munities served, and its commercial and residential demands ac- 
count for a considerable part of the gas load. Other municipalities, 
outside the resort area, have manufacturing enterprises. Resi- 
dential sales accounted for 55% of 1952 revenues, commercial 
and industrial 39%, wholesale 5%, and other 1%. 

The company buys its entire supply of natural gas from Trans- 
continental Gas Pipe Line Corp., the contract extending for 20 
years with renewal options for three additional five-year periods, 
providing for purchases of 20 million cubic feet daily. The com- 
pany is seeking to obtain additional gas. 

The company converted to natural gas in February, 1951, 
which helps to account for the improvement in earnings. By the 
end of 1952 it had about 7,800 heating customers, with a backlog 
of 802 not yet installed. Records were established in 1952 in 
sales of gas ranges, automatic water heaters and gas refrigerators 
by the company and cooperating dealers, customers spending an 
average of $11.50 for gas appliances in that year. Restaurants, 
hotels, etc., also installed 196 new commercial units. 

The company has also been successful in pushing its industrial 
sales. With the completion of the new pipeline from Millville to 
Vineland, the Millville plants of Armstrong Cork and Wheaton 
Glass were connected. Later mains were extended to supply nat- 
ural gas to Seabrook Farms, one of the largest foods processors in 
the country. This overall increase in industrial sales permits the 
maintenance of high load factor during the summer season when 
there is no demand for heating. 

While Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line some time ago filed 
applications with the Federal Power Commission for higher rates, 
South Jersey Gas has obtained permission from the New Jersey 
State Board of Public Utility Commissioners to pass along any such 
increases is cost of gas to its customers through an adjustment 
clause. 

At the end of last year following its December financing, the 
company had a strong capital structure—approximately one-half 
debt and one-half common stock. 

South Jersey Gas serves an area which is enjoying rapid 
growth due to the opening up of new bridges and turnpikes and 
the influx of new industries into the Delaware River Valley. The 
area is expected to continue to enjoy rapid growth for some years, 
benefiting by the current trend toward decentralization of in- 
dustry. 




















Seuth Jersey Gas Company* 


Calendar Revenues -———-—-Common Stock Record 
Year (Millions) Earned Dividend Approx. Range 
| a $6.3 $ .99 $ .75 18 -14% 
|) ers shen tiihidtin 5.2 88 Nil 1934-11% 
aE 3.8 53 Nil 1342- 9% 
ae eae 3.6 41 Nil ll'%- 5% 
SEE ERE SEER 3.7 38 Nil 6 -3 
a eee 3.0 15 ted = 
ES A, 1s 2.7 .29 ms Pa 
5945.....-. Seeded adie 2.3 ae des » 
EIS: So Co 2.1 .05 < 77 
pt TSE Gt RE AE 1.9 +.05 


*Figures are adjusted for 1947 recapitalization and merger with Peoples 
Gas Company. ‘* Deficit. 


Diets and Business 


By ROGER W. BABSON 


Mr. Babson predicts that in next decade Americans will become 
educated to their dietary needs and cause revolution in food 
industry. Says time is coming when a sales-conscious food 
producer will have physicians guide them in making up food 
packages and the nature of their contents. 


(1017) 


17 


for your food dollar, some un- 
scrupulous manufacturers have 
been called to account by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission for ad- 
vertising such healthful contents 
when their foods did not contain 
them. The fight is bound to get 
hotter; and in the process some 
consumers will get burned. But 
when the smoke finally clears 
away, we shall all have safer, 





Someone has said that we are 
what we eat. If this is true, some 
of the people I’ve seen auring my 
lifetime must have had mighty 
peculiar diets! 
Did you know 
that the last 
dozenlush 
years have 
made the fat 
man America’s 
No. 1 health 
problem? 
That’s what 
many doctors 
say. What has 
this to do with 
business? 
More than you 
would guess. 
I predict that 
in the next 10 
years Americans will become uni- 
versally educated to their dietary 
needs and that this knowledge 
will bring about a revolution in 
the food industry. 


People Are What They Eat 


There is nothing new about the 
idea that people physically are 
what they eat; also that diet in- 
directly affects their mental and 
spiritual powers. Way back in the 
18th century, Lord Anson kept a 
careful record of his voyage 
around the world. Not only did 
his men suffer beyond imagina- 
tion, but they died from scurvy 
at the rate of four to six a day 


Roger W. Babson 


Once they reached a port where 
they could get fresh meat and 
the disease subsided 
and all the sick recovered. Since 
Lord Anson’s day we have learned 
a great deal about food and what 
it does to people. One investiga- 
tion showed a group of Harvard 
students to be an average of one 
and one-third inches taller than 
main 


better diet and the re- 


vegetables, 


their fathers. 
factors: 


Why? Two 


saner diets and find ourselves 
healthier and more efficient for 
the struggle and competition 
which are ahead of us. 


First Boston Group 
Markets Mountain 
Fuel Capital Stock 


An investment banking group 
headed by The First Boston Corp. 
on Sept. 16 offered publicly 303,- 
080 shares of $10 par value capital 
stock of Mountain Fuel Supply 
Co. at $18.25 per share. The shares 
being sold constitute a portion 
of the holdings of The Ohio Oil 
Co. which is reducing its holdings 
of Mountain Fuel stock in view of 
its position under the Publie 
Utility Holding Company Act of 
1935. Ohio will continue to own 
177,777 shares of Mountain Fuel 
stock. 

Dividends on Mountain Fuel 
capital stock have been paid each 
year since the company’s organi- 
zation in 1935, with the latest 
quarterly payment amounting to 
25 cents a share paid on Sept. 14, 
1953. 

Mountain Fuel is engaged chief- 
ly in the production, purchase and 
distribution of natural gas to 
customers in Utah and to a small- 
er degree in the producing and 
marketing of oil and other liquid 
hydrocarbons. For the six months 
ended June 30, 1953, operating 
revenues totaled $7,925,000 and 
net income was $1,668,000 or 84 


cents per share of capital stock. 


M. C. Gelman Co. Formed 


Murray C. Gelman is now en- 
gaging in a_ securities business 
from offices at 720 West 173rd 


both healthier and more intelli- 
gent than those who are poorly 
fed. But there is also plenty of 
evidence that people need to be 
educated about food and diet. For 
example, many persons prefer 
deficient white breads to rich 
whole wheat; or prefer polished 
rice to the unmilled product. 
Cows’ milk, with its valuable 
properties, is viewed with preju- 
dice by some peoples of the world, 
with much the same feeling we 
have about excretions. In short, 
food likes and dislikes are often 
irrationally formed, with little 
reference to food merits. We all 
would feel better and be more 
successful in our business or 
other work if we ate fewei 
starches and sweets. 


Diets and Sales 


The increasing interest in the 
effect of diet upon health is the 
result of a steady drive on the 
part of doctors, insurance com- 
panies, and progressive business 
managements. They have armed 
themselves with motion pictures, 
weight-control charts, sane radio 
and TV advertising. Company 
managements, anxious to keep 
their executives alive, gladly pass 
findings along. The result: pro- 
gressive food distributors, seeing 
a heavy market in the more than 
30 million dieters, (diabetics, those 
with hypertension, the over- 
weight, the underweight, and 
those with allergies), have capi- 
talized on the situation. Some 
food manufacturers are appealing 
to the fat boys and girls to buy 
only the low-count calorie foods, 
to the point where some high- 
count calorie foods are having to 
struggle to keep their markets. 

The time is coming when a 
sales-conscious management will 
have a physician or two on its 
team. Foods will be packaged ac- 





duction of childhood diseases. 
Studies have shown that child- 

ren from prosperous neighbor- 

hoods, because of better diets, are 


cordingly to dietary groups with 
calories, minerals, and vitamins 
printed conspicuously on the 
label. Already, in the struggle 


Street, New York City, under the 
firm name of M. C. Gelman & Co. 
He was formerly with First In- 
vestors Corporation. 











This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an offer to buy any of these securities. The offering 
is made only by the Prospectus. This is published on behalf of only such of the undersigned 
as are registered dealers in securities in the respective States, 


New Issue September 15, 1953. 


100,000 Shares 


Tennessee Gas Transmission Company 
5.85% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


(Par Value $100 per Share) 





Price $100 per Share 





Plus accrued dividends from July 1, 1953, to date of delivery 
Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the under- 
signed who are qualified to act as dealers in the respective States. 


Stone & Webster Securities Corporation 


White, Weld & Co. 


With Francis IL. du Pont 


(Special to Tue FInanctaL CHRontcie) 


SAN FRANCISCO, Calif. — 
Richard A. Gianti and Leon A. 
Rettenmaier are now associated 


with Francis I. du Pont & Co., 
317 Montgomery Street. Mr. 


Gianti was formerly with Blair, 
Rollins & Co., Incorporated; Mr. 
Rettenmaier was with Davies & 
Co. 


Correction 


In the “Financial Chronicle” of 
September 10th, in reporting the 
association of Henry J. Arnold 
with Geo. Eustis & Co., as vice- 
president, a Cleveland dateline 
was given in error. Geo. Eustis 
& Co., members of the Cincinnati 
and Midwest Stock Exchanges, is 
located in the Traction Building, 
Cincinnati. The firm was estab- 
lished in 1862. 





Blyth & Co., Inc. The First Boston Corporation Glore, Forgan & Co. 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. Harriman Ripley & Co. Kidder, Peabody & Co. 
Incorporated 
Lehman Brothers Smith, Barney & Co. Union Securities Corporation 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR: 


Conflicting Opinions Regarding 
The United Nations 


Edward Ball, in commenting on William A. Robertson’s article, 
hits theory that differences of opinion between nations can be 
settled satisfactorily by meeting of nations around conference 
table. Arthur Sweetser holds article is based on “colossal 
fallacy” and that member nations of UN “deserve not mere 
negative criticism but real aid and assistance.” 


Editor, Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle: 


The article by William A. Rob- 
ertson pertaining to the United 
Wations, published in the “Chron- 
icle” of July 2, is most interesting 
gnd informa- 
tive and it 
would be de- 
sirable if all 
of the mem- 
bers of Con- 
gress were to 
read it care- 
fully. 

It is my 
opinion that 
the United 
Nations as 
presently or- 
ganized is on- 
ly a debating 
society, oper- 
ating to the 
detriment of the United States of 
America, who pays the major part 
of the cost of supporting and 
operating this organization. 

In its concept, it is no different 
than the League of Nations. His- 
lory teaches us that throughout 
the ages, there have been re- 
peated efforts for a world organi- 
zation. Human nature not having 
changed enough to speak of since 
recorded history began, there 1s 
no reason for intelligent people to 
believe that differences of opin- 
ions between nations can be set- 
tled satisfactorily by a meeting of 
all the nations of the world 
around a conference table. 

If such an organization as the 
United Nations could be made ef- 
fective, it would, in my opinion, 
result in the subjugation of the 
white race by the yellow and 
black races, as there are about 
three and a half of them to each 
one of us. It is true that the white 
race for a number of centuries 
has dominated the yellow and 
black races, first, through the in- 
telligence that permitted them to 
invent and perfect superior weap- 
ons to those that the yellows and 
blacks had or could produce; and 
second, due to their native ability, 
they were able to perfect more 
efficient organizations of govern- 
ment and expand vastly the ter- 
ritories over which the white race 
rules. Under a one-world gov- 
ernment, we would give away the 
advantages we have enjoyed, as 
it is impossible for the white race 
to out-vote the yellows and 
blacks, particularly when so many 
of the white race want to put 
themselves on the same level as 
the yellows and blacks. 

To state it a little differently: I 
am an American and I believe in 
the United States of America first; 
the British Empire second, for the 
simple reason that they have been 
the principal proponents of in- 
dividual freedom and liberty. 

EDWARD BALL 
Barnett National Bank 
Building. Jacksonville, 
August 27, 1953. 





Edward Ball 


Fla 


Editor, Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle: 


As one with 35 years’ experience 


as an official of our own gov- 
ernment, of the League of Na- 
tions, and of the United Nations, 


I deeply regret Mr. Robertson's 
type of exposition. This for three 
Principal reasons: 

First, it is based on the colossal 
fallacy that the States 
of the Security Council 


Members 
at 


are 


this time. or within the past five 
years have been, governors of the 
world” — “that they have sat as 
world rulers, for a time at least, 
since 1946”—and that they vari- 
ously have been “in a position to 
give orders to the world” “to 
govern the destinies of others” 
—or perhaps, by their single vote, 
to determine “peace or war for the 
world.” Amazing news this would 
be for the delegates concerned; 
one is staggered to guess how 
anyone who had “An Inside View 
of the United Nations” could come 
forth with a conclusion so diamet- 
rically contrary to the actual 
facts. Both the law and the oper- 
ation of the United Nations are 
admittedly complex to define, but 
statements so extreme as these 
confuse rather than clarify a sit- 
uation which it is desperately nec- 
essary for us to understand. Start- 
ing from this fallacy, the article 
is readily able to build upon it 
the most horrendous structure. 

Second, it is immensely bad 
propaganda for the United States. 
Nothing is so explosive as national 
pride; offend that and the battle is 
lost at the start. But here, in ths 
article, is an unrestrained a-caly- 
sis, country by country, wh.ch is 
sure to be offensive to those very 
nations with which our own is 
seeking close and friendly rela- 
tions in the all-vital matter of 
seeking to avoid war and promote 
human well-being. Our Latin 
American friends, who are so im- 
portant to us, are branded var- 
iously as “mere military despot- 
isms,” “storm center,” or “land of 
revolution”; our nearest neighbor, 
Mexico, “a stormy petrel,” 1s c.n- 
demned as never having “learned 
to govern itself’; and of Cuba, to 
which we gave independence, it is 
mercilessly said: “that such a 
country should be placed where it 
is to act as a ‘world governor’ is 
an insult to decency and common 
sense.” Pleasant reading, this, for 
our southern neighbors! 

But the list goes on around the 
world. The presence on the Se- 
curity Council of ancient Egypt, 
which has given so much to the 
world 


over the millennia, is “an 
absurdity and a monstrosity.” 
Little Lebanon, which does not 


seem very warlike, “has none too 
peaceful or reassuring a record” 
to be elevated “into a position of 
world authority”: can Syria, it is 
asked, be sure enough of itself “to 
give orders to the world”: Pakis- 
tan, India, and Turkey, especially 


the second, “have yet to show the 
ability to govern either them- 
selves or others.” Britain and 


France are coldly dismissed as if 
without ability to contribute; the 
English-speaking dominions and 
the Scandinavian countries are 
left without mention. A terrifying 
world indeed, if it were the whole 
picture, but even if it were, it is 
the only one we have, or are like- 
ly for a long time to have unless 
we get a worse one; our job is 
to adjust to it and improve it, not 
merely to condemn it out of hand. 


While obviously it is our duty, and 
also our necessity, to appreciate 
the weaknesses as well as the 


strengths of our associates, it does 
no good to stress only the weak- 
nesses in this most unsympathetic 
manner and thus throw the whole 
picture out of focus. 

America’s task in trying to se- 
cure its own peace along with the 
world’s is immeasurably difficult 
beyond any that statesmanship has 
ever been called upon to 


face; to 
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condemn our associates. and the 
only associates we Can for a lon2 
time have. is not the way to make 


friends and secure iniluence in the 
international community. Nothing 
is more dangerous than to indicate 
that everyone is out of step but 
oneself and nothing more irritat- 
ing than to g:ve the impress.on of 
setting ones.lf up on a solitary 
peak of monopolistic righteous- 
ness. Russian propaganda could 
use this article most effectively to 


alienate millions of people all 
over the world who, despite its 


contrary view that our generosity 
has won “not one friend” around 
the world, respect and even love 
this country of ours, and thrill at 
the democracy, kindliness, good- 
will, and sympathetic understand- 
ing which has illuminated a new 
light in these, humanity’s most 
dangerous, days. 

Third, I see no suggestion at all 
in the article that is in any way 
constructive. International rela- 
tions have reached so delicate a 
situation that severe criticism can 
be justified only if it is amelior- 
ated by specific, constructive pro- 
posals. The United Nations can be, 
and should be, criticized in many 
ways, perhaps most of all for the 
very opposite of the criticism 
made in this article, namely its 
weakness; it is certainly not the 
ogie il representeu as peing. 
This is not the time to tear down 
and condemn without even a sug- 
gestion ior improvement. The best 
muinas and hearts in tne world are 
at this very moment struggling to 
make the United Nations and its 
Member nations what they should 
and might be; they are giving the 
most devoted service to what is, 
after all, your peace and mune; 
they deserve not mere negative 
criticism but real aid and assist- 
ance. They will be considering, 
indeed some have already begun 
to consider, the details of a world 
conference on the revision of the 
United Nations’ Charter which the 
drafters of the Charter were far- 
sighted enough to provide for at 
the end of the first ten-year per- 
iod.in 1955; the author of the ar- 
ticle we are discussing might well 
spend a second Year in thinking 
out specific suggestions to be then 
discussed for avoiding war and 
misery in the world as it actually 
exists at that time. Meanwhile, I 
am sure that a paper like yours, 
with the maturity and perspective 
of over a hundred years, will want 
to be found on that side of the 
issue rather than to rest content 
with the purely critical and.nega- 
tive. 


is 


Yours very truly, 
ARTHUR SWEETSER 
3060 Garrison Street NW, 
Washington, D. C., 
Sept. 1, 1953. 


American Exchange 
Golf Tournament 


The thirteenth annual golf tour- 
nament and dinner for 
Stock Exchange 
guests will be 


American 
members and 
held on Tuesday, 
Sept. 22, 1953, at Sunningdale 
Country Club, Scarsdale, New 
York, according to an announce- 
ment by Edward T. McCormick, 
Exchange President. Harold J. 
Brown, who fired a 76 to win last 
year’s tournament, will defend his 
title. 

Jack Kassel, golf committee 
chairman, announced that in addi- 
tion to the non-retirable exchange 
championship trophy, the Presi- 
dent’s and Chairman’s trophies 
would be awarded to low gross 
and low net scorers among the 
members. About 200 participants 
are expected. 

The golf committee is composed 
of Vanderpoel Adriance, Jr., 
Townsend E. Allen, George Bern- 
hardt. Harold J. Brown, Leonard 
C. Greene and Walter E. Kimm, 
Jr., members of the exchange, and 


X. Gaudino 


change stait 


Francis of the ex- 


Continued from page 13 


“Live Longer 


tively as a stop-gap measure 
break the chain of infection 
poliomyelitis epidemic, and by 
preventing a few cases directly, 
probably prevent many more cases 
indirectly. The retarding factor is 
that gamma globulin is prepared 
from fresh human blood, and hu- 
man blood, in sufficient quantity 
is difficult to obtain. It takes the 
globulin from almost a pint of 
blood to passively immunize one 
child, and from the public health 
point of view, thousands of pints 
would be required to stop even a 
local epidemic. Therefore, gamma 
globulin is a stop-gap measure. It 
will probably always have a place 
in the armamentarium of the 
medical profession, but for prac- 
tical reasons, it must be replaced 
by some other means of large scale 
prophylaxis in poliomyelitis. That 
means is almost here. 

Many of you have seen the 
newspaper reports of the National 
Foundation’s announcement of a 
poliomyelitis vaccine that seems 
to have great promise. It is very 
probable that this announced vac- 
cine will not be the final step. But 
with some modification, it will 
certainiv be worthy of wide- 
spread trial. 

We, at Parke Davis, have been 
actively working in the laboratory 
for many years in the field of 
poliomyelitis prevention and treat- 
ment, and are convinced that an 
effective poliomyelitis vaccine is 
just around the corner. ‘The big 
break came when Doctor Enders 
proved that the virus of polio- 
myelitis could be cultivated in 
test tubes containing living and 
growing cells from human or mon- 
key tissue. This contribution 
opened the way for producing 
large amounts of virus that could 
be converted into vaccine. Such 
a vaccine would give much longer 
immunity than that which results 
from injections of gamma globu- 
lin. Many investigators are fol- 
lowing this lead, and while they 
may not all be in agreement as 
to what is the best method or the 
best culture tissue, from this work 
an answer is forthcoming. As I 
have said, as soon as this vaccine, 
or its modification, is proven in 
the field, Parke, Davis & Com- 
panv will be in a position to sup- 
ply it. 

In any event, poliomyelitis vac- 
cine, when proven effective, will 
save untold thousands of children 
from suffering and death. But it 
would indeed be a sorry victory 
if we were to be able to save all 
children from diseases of infancy, 
only to have them _ inevitably 
struck down by cancer or heart 
disease at the apex of their most 
productive years. Millions of dol- 


to 
in a 


lars and hundreds of minds are 
now dedicated to the solution of 
this problem.” 

Dr. Joseph H. Burcheual, Pro- 
fessor of Medicine at the Sloan- 
Kettering Foundation of Cornell 
Medical College, has this to say: 


“Real progress has been made in 
the past 12 years and in certain 
patients with lymphomas and leu- 
kemias and even widely metasta- 
sized cancers of prostate and 
breast the disease may be tempo- 
rarily arrested and the patient re- 
turned for periods of months or 
sometimes even years to relatively 


normal health by chemotherapy 
alone. 
“Although no compounds of 


permanent benefit to patients with 
far advanced cancer have been 
discovered, several of the newer 
agents can achieve striking but 
temporary remissions in these pa- 
tents. Much information on the 
chemotherapeutic sensitivity of 
the cancer cell, both in man and 
animals, has been amassed and 


better technics of clinical evalua- 


tion have been devised. From this 


foundation, it would be amazing 


if far greater and perhaps decisive 
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and Like I1!’’ 


results were 
next decade.” 


not achieved in the 


Pharmaceutical Research 

The Parke-Davis research or- 
ganization is proud to have had a 
continuous role in this vitally im- 
portant research project. For over 
seven years we have supplied the 
Sloan-Kettering Cancer Research 
Foundation with chemical com- 
pounds, developed in our labora- 
tories, which might have value in 
the treatment of this dread dis- 
ease. This program is continuous, 
and up to the present. time we 
have supplied almost 1,500 com- 
pounds. We have that one day 
soon, we will develop the chemical 
key which will unlock the puzzle 
of cancer cell metabolism. 

Heart disease, high blood pres- 
sure, and the other degenerative 
diseases, have now assumed such 
great importance that an entire 
branch of medicine, called geriat- 
rics, has been developed to study 
and attempt to solve these prob- 
lems. Here again hope is high for 
a successful solution. 

At the present time physicians 
tell their older patients, in effect, 
to be their ages, take it easy, to 
slow down, and to avoid the pace 
that kills. In fact, they advise 
their patients how to live with 
their strokes, with their coronary 
accidents, with their emotional 
depressions, with their pains and 
agonies, with their tumors, and 
nuw to grow old gracefully. Think 
what it would mean if we could 
avoid putting people in beds in 
hospi‘als but could keep them 
working. According to our con- 
cept, the physicians of today are 
doing a great job with the knowl- 
edge at hand, but we do not be- 
lieve that one dies suddenly from 
heart disease or strokes. We think 
these people have been chemi- 
cally deficient for years. Because 
so many diseases have responded 
to treatment with antibiotics, sul- 
fas, hormones and other chemicals, 
such ailments as heart disease. 
cardio-vascular disease, cancer 
and arthritis have become much 
more prominent. With the mar- 
velous research going on today, 
it is only a question of time before 
these geriatric diseases will be 
overcome and old age can be an 
enjoyable and painless span in our 
lives. 

When I think of the numerous 
results that are being produced 
through research, I like to think of 
the following quotation from Kip- 
ling. “I have six honest serving 
men, they serve me till I die. 
pg ce are Who and What 
anc ere and How ;: 
ae ag and When 

It is the research scientist who 
asks these questions of his exper- 
iments who produces the mar- 
velous new discoveries and gives 
us hope of a ripe, painless, old age 
which we can really enjoy with 
our children and grandchildren. 


The Increase in the Life Span 
With the subsequent saving of 
lives and the addition of years to 
the average life span, it has been 
estimated that our people over 65 
will number 20 000,000 by 1980 as 
against 12,000,000 now. Within the 
lifetimes of many present-day 
Americans, one-tenth of this pop- 
ulation may live to be 100. 

So far we have talked mainly 
about the great discoveries of 
medical research. I would like 
now to claim a small, but signifi- 
cant, part of this credit for the 
profession of pharmacy. The phar- 
maceutical profession has grown 
in stature, size, and accomplish- 
ments step by step with its sister 
profession of medicine. In fact. 
without the huge manufacturing 
facilities of the pharmaceutical 
industry, it would not have been 
possible to get these discoveries of 
medicine in the quantities re- 


quired to have them applied, and 









to have them make a significant 
change in medical statistics. I feel, 
theretore, that it is not too ego- 
tistic for our industry to claim 
that our research and production 
facilities are a major reason for 
today’s better health. 

I am proud to be a part of an 
industry which has made such a 
contribution, and to know that our 
industry is one which has been 
said to be continually trying to 
eliminate itself. By this is meant 
that we appear to work ourselves 
out of existence each time we dis- 
cover how to prevent or cure a 
formerly important disease, and 
we confidently hope for the day 
we will be able to claim that all 
infectious, or degenerative dis- 
eases, can be prevented or cured. 
But medical and pharmaceutical 
research appear to be a self-per- 
petuating endeavor. Each time we 
find a way to prevent or cure a 
formerly fatal infection, that pa- 
tient becomes a candidate, in later 
years, for cancer, heart disease, 
or one of the as yet uncontrollable 
infections. Research, therefore, 
must go back to work to find a 
way to con‘rol diseases which for- 
merly were of small statistical 
importance, since, in the past, so 
few lived long enough to die from 
them. 

Each disease hill we climb 
opens new horizons of yet un- 
scaled mountains ahead. But the 
doctor of today is truly “one- 
thousand men,” since he _ has 
standing behind him the contribu- 
tions of the giants of yesterday 
and today. We, in the pharma- 
ceutical industry, are keenly 
aware of our responsibilities to 
assist medicine in these research 
problems, and to insure an ade- 
quate and rapid supply of new 
medical discoveries, so that they 
may be applied quickly and ef- 
fectively throughout the world. 


People Are Living Longer and 
Like It 

People today are indeed living 
longer and liking it. The result 
of the ability of medicine to pre- 
vent early demise from childhood 
diseases, and to keep our adult 
population healthy for more years, 
has resulted in an increasing pro- 
portion of the diseases of old age. 
Our population is increasing in 
numbers by leaps and bounds. The 
United States is now estimated to 
have over 160,000,000 people. To 
this is added, each year, nearly 
4,000,000 babies. On the other end 
of the calendar our population of 
people 65 and over has jumped to 
over 12.000,000 and will approach 
20,000,000 by 1980. I repeat this 
because we are faced with a con- 
tinuing problem of training 
enough physicians to adequately 
care for this growing population, 
and particularly for those in the 
very early and very late years 
of life. The pharmaceutical indus- 
try must share this problem by 
the development of ever-increas- 
ing facilities, both for research 
and for production of now existent 
therapy, and for the many new 
discoveries which are sure to come 
in the years ahead. Fortunately, 
our industry now has a solid foun- 
dation of men and material to 
meet this ever-increasing chal- 
lenge. 

The investment in medical re- 
search has now reached the total 
of over $181,000,000 per year, and 
certainly this huge investment 
would be justified if we could 
develop a preventive or cure for 
only one of the prevalent diseases 
I have mentioned. Actually we 
expect that out of this research 
effort will come effective treat- 
ments for many of them. 

Twenty-five years ago, the drug 
industry and the medical ‘rater- 
nity felt that much was accom- 
plished if there was one new ma- 
jor discovery in drug research ‘n 
a 25-year period. Today, we have 
come to expect one new discovery 
about every six months. This pace 
will be even faster in the future. 
The result of these more rapid 
research contributions will bene- 
fit all of us, and will surely make 
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which’ we will'all tive longer ana Morgan Stanley Group 
like it! 
ae Offers GMAC Debs. 


H. A. Leaverton Opens A new issue of $150,0060,000 Gen- 


EVANT, Tex.—H. A. Leaverton eral Motors Acceptance Corp. 
has opened offices here to engage eight-year 3%% deben‘ures was 
in the securities business. Newton offered on Sept. 15 by a nation- 
Locke is associated with him. wide banking group including 236 

investment firms, headed by Mor- 
Lovett Co. Formed gan Stanley & Co. The debentures 


LYNN, Mass.—John M. Lovett Mature Sept. 15, 1961, and are 
has formed Lovett Co. with offices or - vf te ot Peaghy ys = 
at 8 Wentworth Street to engage er ogg = ae C sold pub- 
in the securities business. He was @*Y rr owe ical amount of five- 
formerly with Edward E. Ma- ¥©a % debentures. : 
thewe Co. The debentures will be non- 

callable prior to Sept. 15, 1955 and 
. then will be redeemable at prices 

Chauncey Miller Opens ranging from 102% prior to Sept. 

NEW LENOX, Ill.— Chauncey 15, 1956 to 100% after Sept. 14, 
R. Miller is engaging in a securi- 1959. 
ties business from offices here. The net proceeds from the sale 





“Can you 


count up {Oo 
2'4 million? 





That’s an impressive figure, young lady, and 
mighty important to fathers and mothers and 
brothers and sisters on farms. 

For 2% million is the number of telephones 
the Bell System has added in rural areas in the 
eight years since World War II. 

It’s a lot of telephones, but we’re not stopping 


there. More and more are going in every day. 
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of the debtnures will provide the During the five year period 
company with additional working 1948-1952 the annual volume o 
capital for the purchase of receiv- receivables acquired by the com 
ables. GMAC, a subsidiary of Gen- pany increased from $1,737,628, 
eral Motors Corp., finances the 333 to $4,515,152.,742 and durin 
distribution of new _ products the first six months of 1953 the 


manufactured by General Motors amounted to $3,541.201.973. Out 
to dealers for resale and finances tandi -ecei ais t Jul 
such dealers’ retail installment S*@9@/"8 receivables a - * 


sales. 1953, were $2,470,000.000. Thi 
eanting the first six months of compares with $1,622,000,000 a 
53 automobile financing com- jhe beginni f th 
prised 95% of the company’s dol- einktin aad nies eer , 
lar volume of receivables, the re- s total operating incom 


maining 5% representing other rose from $33,392,000 in 1948 t 
products of General Motors, in- $125,404,000 in 1952. Income be 


cluding Frigidaire electric refrige- fore interest and income taxes fo 
rators and other household appli- 1952 $80,228,000. For the si 
ances, air conditioning and com- was wanes. FOS ee 


mercial refrigeration equipment, Months ended June 30, 1953 tota 
heating equipment, and Diesel operating income was $83,850,00 
equipment for railroads and other and income before interest and in 
industries. come taxes $53,972,000. 









































































And while we’ve been adding all these tele- 
phones, service has been getting better too. The 
number of parties on many rural telephone lines 
has been reduced and there have been much 
appreciated improvements in party line ringing. 

In rural areas, as well as in cities and towns, 
we're keeping right on improving the quality and 


quantity of telephone service. 
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Increasing Public Debt 
As Viewed in Britain 


By PAUL EINZIG 


Noting strong opposition to increasing the U. S. National Debt 
has aroused British sympatiry, Dr. Einzig discusses impact of 
nationalization of industries on Britaim’s public indebtedness. 
Points out indifference towards increase in public debts origi- 


nated during the world wars, 


when rising public debts were 


offset by currency inflation. Sees new reaction against non-stop 
increase in public debt. 


LONDON, Eng.—The recent re- 
action in American public opin- 
ion against the ron-stop increase 
of the public debt is viewed with 
widespread 
sympathy in 
Britain. In 
many quarters 
it is strongly 
felt here that 
it is indeed 
high time to 
reverse the 
movement 
also in this 
country. It is 
true, owing 
to the § fact 
that the Brit- 
ish Budget 
has been more 
or less. bal- 
anced since 1947, there has been 
no turther increase of the British 
public debt through an excess of 
expenditure over revenue. On 
the other hand, the issue of vari- 
ous “Nationalization Stocks” in 
compensation for holdings of 
stocks in the nationalized indus- 
tries, added considerably to the 
total of the public debt. In addi- 
tion to this visible increase, there 
has been a much heavier increase 
of the government’s contingent li- 
abilities arising from the Treas- 
ury guarantees granted to bor- 
rowing by the various national- 
ized industries. 


The evidence given by Sir 
Frank Tribe, Comptroller and 
Auditor-General, before the Se- 
lect Committee on Nationalized 
Industries, drew attention to this 
aspect of the problem of public 
debt. He rightly pointed out that 
the dozens of guarantees granted 
by the Treasury to public issues 
and private credits under. the 
various Nationalization Acts have 
escaped attention almost com- 
pletely, even though the Treas- 
ury’s total contingent liability 
arising from these guarantees has 
now risen to the vicinity of the 
amount of the funded debt of the 
Realm. 


It is true, the assumption is 
that the Treasury will never be 
called upon to make any pay- 
ments under the guarantees, be- 
cause the debts of nationalized 
industries, like those of the gov- 
ernment itself, will become per- 
petual. Yet in two recent in- 
stances at any rate the losses suf- 
fered by national corporations had 
to be met and their amounts had 
to swell the total of the public 
debt. These instances were the 
Overseas Food Corporation, whose 
ill-advised and ill-fated ground- 
nuts scheme in Tanganyika cost 
£36 million, and the Queensland 
Food Corporation. Admittedly, in 
the case of nationalized transport, 
coal, etc., such situations are not 
likely to arise, for whenever the 
deficits become too heavy the gov- 
ernment can always authorize the 
increase of the prices of goods or 
services provided by the national 





Dr. Paul Einzig 


boards concerned. Even so it 
would be imprudent not to allow 
for contingent liabilities when 


calculating the extent of the pub- 
lic debt. An increase of such 
liabilities must be regarded in the 
same way as the increase of the 


public debt itself. On such a 
basis British citizens have no 
more cause for complacency 


than American citizens in respect 
of the growing trend of the pub- 
lie debt. 


Indifference toward the _ in- 
crease of the public debt origi- 
nated during the two world wars 
when the importance of national 
survival over-shadowed other 
considerations, and during the 
30s when it came to be regarded 
the duty of the government to 
spend its way to prosperity if 
there is no other way of achieving 
prosperity. In past centuries the 
public debt had been regarded as 
che king’s personal debt, and any 
king who did not repay during 
his lifetime everything he had 
borrowed was condemned as an 
irresponsible spendthrift by his 
-ontemporaries and by historians. 

During the 18th Century the 
conception was gradually adopted 
that the public debt was some- 
thing perpetual, like the existence 
of the State itself. Yet even such 
an enlightened and progressive 
ruler as Napoleon at the begin- 
nirg of the 19th Century strongly 
objected to State borrowing. His 
attitude found expression in the 
preamble of the decree of Dec. 29, 
1810 on the Tobacco Monopoly 
which was sought to be justified 
as a revenue-earning device aimed 
at avoiding an increase of the 
public debt. This preamble con- 
demns the practice of public bor- 
rowing which “burdens future 
generations in advance, sacrifices 
to the present moment what men 
consider the dearest—the welfare 
of their children, undermines 
surreptitiously the community, 
and condemns the present genera- 
tion to the curses of those who 
succeed it.” 

One of the reasons why this at- 
titude ceased to be fashionable 
during the 20th Century is that 
since 1914 the increase in the 
nominal amount of the public 
debts of all countries has been 
largely offset by the depreciation 
of the currencies. Even allow- 
ing for this, the commodity value 
of the public debts has increased 
materially during the last 40 
years. But the increase has been 
rendered bearable by the rise in 
prices and incomes, as a result of 
which it is not impossible to col- 
lect through taxation the amounts 
required for the services of the 
increased public debts. 

The doctrine which has become 
fashionable during the last 20 
years is that there is no. reason 
why the public debt should not 
continue to be increased in perpe- 
tuity provided that the nonstop 
inflation that accompanies excess 
expenditure causes the currency 
to depreciate, thereby mitigating 
the increase of the burden of the 
public debt. This formula is not 
stated quite so candidly, but this 
is what the expansionary finan- 
cial policy amounts to. Any at- 
tempt at raising the purchasing 
power of money by means of de- 
flation would sooner or later de- 
feat its object, because the pres- 
ent level of the public debt would 
hecome cnbearable.at a much 
lower level of prices. On the other 
hand, even a much larger public 
debt would be bearable if its in- 
crease were to be accompanied by 
a more or less corresponding in- 
crease in prices. 


The reaction against the non- 
stop increase of the public debt is 
closely ‘linked with the reaction 
against the perpetual “creeping” 
inflation. There is a growing 
feeling in mest countries that a 
stand must be made somewhere 
against both. 
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Customers Brokers 
Get Slate for 1953-4 


Nominations have been made 
for officers and members of the 
Executive Committee of the Asso- 





T. Alvah Cowen Wil:iam Specht, Jr. 





Edwara >. Wtowvws 


Nicholas E. Crane 


ciation of Customers’ Brokers for 
1953-54. 

Elections will be held Wednes- 
day, Sept. 23, at 4 p.m. The An- 
nual Meeting will be followed by 
a dinner honoring the new admin- 
istration at which G. Keith Fun- 
ston, President of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and Edward T. 
McCormick, President of the 
American Stock Exchange, will 
be honored guests. 

The slate of nominees, as pre- 
sented by a committee headed by 
Gerald L. Wilstead, Reynolds & 
Co., is as follows: 


T. Alvah Cowen — President — 
Peter P. McDormott & Co. 

Edward S. Wilson—Vice-Presi- 
dent—Hallgarten & Co. 

Nicholas E. Crane—Secretary— 
Dean Witter & Co. 

William Specht, Jr.—Treasurer 
—Hay, Fales & Co. 


Executive Committee—Marshall 
Dunn — Wood, Struthers & Co.; 
Albert F. Frank, Ladenburg, Thal- 
menn & Co.; Eliia M. Jones—Mer- 
rill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; J. Harold Smith—Hirsch 
& Co.; Daniel Davison—Hayden, 
Stone & Co. 


Halsey, Stuart Group 
Offer Equip. Tr. Cifs. 


A syndicate headed by Halsev, 
Styart & Cn. Ine. on Sent. 11 of- 
fered $5,250,000 of Southern Pa- 
cific Co. 3%% equipment trust 
certificates series KK, maturing 
annually Sept. 1, 1954 to 1968, in- 
clusive. The certificates are priced 
to yield from 2.85% to 3.40%, ac- 
cording to maturity. 

The issue is to be secured by the 
following new standard - gauge 
railroad equipment estimated to 
cost not less than $7,000,000: Two 
Diesel passenger locomotives; four 
Diesel freight locomotives; five 
Diesel switching locomotives: 168 
50-ton all steel general service 
drop bottom gondola cars; 196 
70-ton tight bottom fixed and 
gondola cars; 114 70-ton oven hop- 
per ballast cars, and 183 50-ton 
steel sheathed wood-lined box 
cars. Issuance.of the certificates 
is subject to the authorization of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Other members of the offering 
group include: R. W. Pressprich 
& Co.: L. F. Rothschild & Co.; 
Blair, Rollins & Co. Inc.; Baxter, 
Williams & Co.; Freeman & Ce.; 
The Illinois Co.; Wm. E. Pollock 
& Co., Ine.; Gregory & Son. Inc} 
and McMaster Hutchinson & Co. 


Defends Federal Reserve Credit Policy 


all 


September “Monthly Bank Letter” of the National City Bank 
of New York reviews attacks of Senator Douglas and Mr. 
Eccles on current credit policies; and points out, after three 


months of the worst “credit squeeze,” there are no signs of 
broad credit er price deflation. 


In an editorial review of the 
debate that has been taking place 
regarding the impact of the cur- 
rent Federal Reserve credit policy 
and the Treasury’s debt man- 
agement program, the September 
issue of the “Monthly Bank 
Letter” of the National City Bank 
of New York, in decrying the 
criticisms of Senator Paul Doug- 
las ,of Illinois, and former Chair- 
man of the Federal Reserve, Mr. 
Marriner S. Eccles, holds there is 
no indication yet that the “tight 
money” policy is leading to credit 
or price deflation. 

Commenting on this, 
“Monthly Bank Letter” states: 

“In light of all this controversy 
it is relevant to take a look at the 
economic conditions during the 
spring when the Federal Reserve 
and Treasury were having to 
make their decisions. Production 
was running higher than a year 
before, as the chart shows, and 
requiring overtime work in many 
of the industries. With the bene- 
fit of a restrictive credit policy, 
broad price indexes held steady 
—a fact that is of special signifi- 
cance in light of the removal of 
price and wage controls during 
February and March. The rea- 
sonable conclusion would seem to 
be that pressure on credit supply 
this spring — spreading caution 
among lenders and borrowers 
alike — might have had a healthy 
effect of avoiding another rash of 
advancing prices. 

“The performance of the econ- 


the 


Continued from first page 


omy suggests that Senator Doug- 
las’ description of 1951-52, cited 
earlier, also fits the first half of 
1953: ‘we did not need a dose of 
inflation to get full utilization of 
our productive facilities and labor 
power.’ 

“Even now, three months after 
the worst of the credit squeeze, 
there are no signs of broad credit 
or price deflation. Industrial pro- 
duction declined seasonally im 
July but continued ahead of 1951 
and 1952, and nonagricultural em- 
ployment reached the highest 
level for the month on record. 
Since June the price movement 
has been upward, rather than the 
reverse, and fractional advances 
in the cost of living index to a 
new high level have brought into 
play escalation clauses under 
wage contracts. 

“If business should decline 
sharply later this year some peo-— 
ple may be inclined to put the 
blame on the April-May credit 
squeeze on the theory that the 
June-July ease-up did not come 
quickly enough. Senator Douglas, 
as noted earlier, feels that ‘many 
of the economic tendencies which 
were set in motion are irrevers- 
ible.’ If this view should prove 
to be correct, it will also have 
to be admitted that, probably for 
the first time in history, the au- 
thorities eased up to relieve a 
business downturn months before 
it had confirmed its existence in 
the broad employment, production 
and price indexes.” 


Inflation, Deflation or Confusion? 


sees: That we are approaching the 
end of the prosperity rope. Com- 
mon sense and past experience 
add up te the obvieus conclusion: 
when the supply begins to outrun 
the demand, a correction of the 
price structure, and all that goes 
with it, are clearly indicated. 

Timing is the next question, and 
most important. Note that in the 
’Twenties it took three years of 
declining crude material prices 
before the bubble burst. (In fact, 
the farm had been depressed since 
1921—for eight years, while the 
rest of the economy felt no pain!) 
And the paradoxical situation 
might have continued longer, had 
it not been for the wildest specu- 
lative orgies and foolish credit 
expansions mamkind has ever 
seen—under the gold standard, to 
be exact. 

Presently, the credit expansion 
proceeds faster than ever. Public, 
corporate and individual debts 
are piling up at the fantastic an- 
nual rate of $30 to $40 billion 
(net) as against $7 to $8 billion 
in the "Twenties. But the credit 
structure has not degenerated as 
yet into the kind of recklessness 
as it did then, not by a long shot. 
Commodity prices have been 
downward bound for two-and-a- 
half years, this after a speculative 
upsurge that had no better base 
than the expectation of a World 
War. As a matter of fact, what we 
are witnessing se far is nothing 
more than a correction of that up- 
surge in 1950-51. 


The double pronged process 
boom in the industrial sphere, 
combined with a deepening re- 
cession on farms and plantations 
and in the mires, could go on for 
a while—until the glut spreads 
into the manufacturing field as 
well, and a general recession takes 
over. : 

That is just where we are now, 
one may observe, onthe brink of 


that very thing called General 


Overproduction. Or how much 
longer can one sell up te seven 
million cars and a million new 
dwellings each year? What about 
the overstocked second-hand car 
lots and appliance inventories? 
And aren’t wages climbing ahead 
of consumer purchasing power, 
threatening to price one mer- 
chandise after another out of the 
market? The answer to all these 
questions is: Yes—but . the 
normal logic of things does not 
apply that simply in an economy 
in which the demand is bolstered 
by governmental spending and the 
money printing press. 

An artificial prosperity “hangs 
itself” with its own ropes, so to 
speak: it stimulates production 
beyond the markets’ capability te 
absorb the output. And it does not 
take very much surplus either; 
the difference between prosperity 
and depression is rarely more, 
often less, than 10% of the total 
output. But the sinew of the mar- 
kets is money. If there is enough, 
of it available, or poured continy- 
ously into the arteries of circula- 
tion, the “high plateau” of bysi- 
ness can be maintained for an 
unusually long time. Money out- 
pour holds up the prosperity 
edifice, as it were, by filling the 
emerging leakages and holes, in 
the walls of the demand by ever- 
fresh paper-masonry. 


Farm prices are weak; but, how 
much further can they tumble 
when the Treasury buys up, im 
effect, the farm products by the 
hundreds of millions of bushels 
and bales? A floor is set under the 
price of steel when the govern- 
ment spends $40-odd billion a 
year on armaments alone. In fact, 
as long as some $74 billion are 
being disbursed annually by Fed- 
eral authorities, and nearly $30 


billion by state and local govern- 
ments; as long as the two groups 


of political spenders have to bor- 
row, between them, to the annual 
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tune of $10 billion or more; as 
long as the Federal Reserve pro- 
vides the banks with the necessary 
“reserves” to finance all legiti- 
mate credit demand by business, 
home builders, consumers and 
farmers—it is hard to see how a 
major break can occur. Minor 
ones do occur, as in 1949. But how 
vividly do we remember that 
then, too, a depression seemed to 
be just around the corner? 


In short, we are operating on 
the verge of a recession, but are 
postponing it by continuous or 
recurrent shots-in-the-arm. The 
trouble is that they provide the 
incentives for ever-more expan- 
sion of the productive apparatus. 
The shots have to grow bigger; 
otherwise, they become ineffec- 
tive. Each time they incite fresh 
wage demands which cause costs 
to rise, in turn driving the prices 
of manufactured goods upward— 
zad create an “urgent” need for 
more money, and so on. The re- 
sult is a substantial rate of 
growth of the money supply (ad- 
justed bank deposits plus cur- 
1-Nncy in cireulation): by $7 billion 
in 1950, $9 billion the following 
}ear, again $9 billion in 1952. 

A setback of business activities 
in the coming winter or spring is 
a possibility (but by no means a 
certainty). If so, given the de- 
termination of the powers-that-be 
1 of to. permit a recession, certainly 
1.0t in an election year, ail finan- 
cial tricks in the book of Eco- 
10mic Management are bound to 
Le put into motion. We may have 
tnother 1949, perhaps a bit 
sharpened on the edges. But wage 
and salary earners will find their 
pay checks increased; they may 
save some of the added income: 
tney will spend most of it. New 
investments in plant and equip- 
1..ent—at record high this year!— 
ace stimulated by the ready avail- 
ability of ciedit and by the assur- 
ence of outlets, if only due to the 
outpour of public funds. In other 
v’ords, an interruption of the in- 
austrial boom can be short and 
1.0derate only—*thanks” to the 
fact that we are for practical pur- 
poses off the gold standard and 
are free to keep diluting the dol- 
lar. That is where the real danger 
enters. 


Monetary intlation is the name 
of it. It is of the hidden or sub- 
cued variety. While it is being 
iy jected from above, inflation ss 
creeping up from beiow. The lat- 
ter is apparent to the eye trained 
on the markets. The current sup- 
tly-demand situation is what at- 
tracts the businessman’s attention. 
his expectations and dispositions 
ice adjusted accordingly. Rightly 
so, from the immediate or short- 
ran point of view. But in the 
somewhat longer pull, such as in a 
year’s time, things appear in a 
different light. 

This economy is drenched in 
liquidity: over $27 billion cash in 
circulation, well over $198 billion 
Lank deposits, $62 billion savings 
bonds and notes. (The latter are 
rothing but savings deposited 
with the Treasury, redeemable on 
short notice.) The liquidity keeps 
growing year after year. It takes 
2.0 more than a spark to ignite it 
—as the Korean “incident” did, 
turning surpluses into scarcities 
and soft prices -into. buoyancy. 
Such‘ 6r similar incidents may 
easily eccur in this unbalanced 
world. Continued diluting of the 
collaF, eombined with an annual 
$6 te- $7 billion - boondoggling 
abroad, drains the nation’s gold 
reserve, while foreign balances 
held here keep growing. A run on 
the dollar could start over-night, 
fed by devaluation rumors. 


Cenclusien 


The immediate outlook, for the 
next few months, is clouded by 
the possibility of a setback—not 
enough to make a recession. 


The’ real threat is, however, a 
fresh. outburst of an inflation, 
possibly of panicky dimensions 
unless the Federal budget will 


seon be balanced and the Federal And another outburst of price é ; iness ~ 
Reserve System will stop the inflation will make very radical Bradley Currey Co. Formed ‘ Continues Bus 2, 
bolstering of bank credits by measures mandatory. in order to CHATTANOOGA, Tenn.—Brad- CENTRALIA, Wash: — Nina H. 
monetizing” the national debt, by save the dollar. That will be the ley Currey is engaging in a secu- Oliver will‘ continue the invest- 


reducing the member banks’ re- breaking point at which the coun-. rities 


serve requirements, and similar try may be forced into a let-down Broad Street under the firm name by Claud J. Oliver, from offices 


legerdemains. akin to a depression. of Br 
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business from offices at 735 ment business formerly conducted 


adley Currey Company. at 417 Hanson Street. 
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Sales and earnings reached new highs for the 
fiscal year ended June 27, 1953. Winn & Lovett now 
ranks 10th in sales and 8th in earnings in the retail 
food chain industry. 


Dividends of $1,627,113, or $1.20 per share, were 
paid to common stockholders during the fiscal year 
as compared to $1,350,000, or $1.00 per share, in the 
previous year. In January the company adopted a 
policy of paying dividends monthly instead of quar- 
terly. This has been favorably received and has add- 
ed a number of housewives and employees to the 
list of stockholders. 


In July, 1953, the rate of dividends per common 
share was increased 10%, to llc, or $1.32 per share 
annually. Consecutive common share dividends have 
been paid for 20 years and the annual amount of the 
dividend has been consistently increased each year 
since 1944. There are now approximately 3300 stock- 
holders. 


Six new retail super markets have been opened 
and three smaller stores closed since June 27, 1953. 
Fifteen new locations are now in various stages of 
development. During the past year trade territories 
were extended to Albany, Valdosta, and Savannah, 
Ga., and Dothan, Ala. New stores in these areas will 
be opened as desirable locations become available. 
















































ANNUAL REPORT 
AVAILABLE COMPARATIVE RESULTS AT A GLANCE 
ON REQUEST 
FISCAL YEARS —> June 27, 1953 | June 28, 1952 | June 30, 1951 | June 24, 1950 
SALES $203,388,476} $177,088,322 | $164,903,274 | $113,491,419 
EARNINGS BEFORE FEDERAL TAXES|$ 7,637,721} $ 6,511,425 1% 5,535,628 |$ 3,731,414 
per common share $5.60 $4.80 $4.07 $3.23 
: % to sales 3.76% 3.68 % 3.36 % 3.29% 
1 NET EARNINGS AFTER TAXES $ 3,184,721} $ 2,901,425 1% 2,503,628 |$ 2,332,014 
per common share $2.34 $2.12 3.1.82 $2.01 
- % to sales 1.57% 1.64% 1.52% 2.05% 
DIVIDENDS PAID $ 1,627,113] $ 1,383,750 |$ 1,083,000 [$ 669,000 
per common shore (present 
annual rate $1.32) $1.20 $1.00 $ .80 $ .56-273 
per preferred share ae $1.6875 $2.25 $2.25 
STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITY 
preferred — _— $ 1,045,000 |1$ 1,045,000 
common $ 15,587,795 | $ 13,730,389 |$ 12,445,373 |$ 7,927,940 
NET WORKING CAPITAL $ 10,772,581 1 $ 10,538,894 |$ 10,873,411 |$ 8,439,378 
ratio current assets to current debt $2.47 $2.80 $2.40 $3.37 
<1 UNITS IN OPERATION 
retail stores 186 179 179 172 
wholesale units 9 9 - 7 






















































OPERATORS OF 
LOVETT’S FOOD STORES 
MARGARET ANN SUPER MARKETS 
STEIDEN SUPER MARKETS 
TABLE SUPPLY STORES 
KWIK CHEK SUPER MARKETS 
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GENERAL OFFICES 
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W. A. Bayer Sec. 
Of F. J. Winckler 


(1022) 












































DETROIT, Mich. — Fred J. 
Winckler, President of F. J. 
\Vinckler Co., members of the 


Yetroit and Midwest Stock Ex- 
*~hanges, with 
ffices in the 
Penobscot 
Building. an- 
mounces the 
election of 
Walter A. 
3ayer as Sec- 
jetary of the 
“orporation. 

A native of 
Jetroit, Mr. 
Bayer isa 
y.raduate of 
whe University 
of Detroit. In 
World War II, 
served 
three years with the Army in 
India. Upon his return from the 
ervice, Mr. Bayer became asso- 
‘lated with Ralph R. Genter, cer- 
ified public accountant. Later, 
1e joined the Udylite Corp. to set 
p that corporation’s new esti- 
nating department. Recently, Mr. 
Bayer has been an industrial sales 
epresentaive for Udylite. 

The F. J. Winckler Co., for- 
nerly Shader-Winckler Company, 
s one of Detroit’s oldest invest- 
nent houses, being founded in 
951. 


25th Hayden Golf 
Tournament to Be Held 


The twenty-fifth annual Charles 
ayden Memorial Trophy Tour- 
1ament will be held Friday, Sept. 





Walter A. Bayer 


he 














5, at The Baltusrol Golf Club, 
pringfield, N. J. Four-man and 
wo-man teams from a large 





iumber of New York investment 
anking houses will take part in 
he tournament which was won 
ast year by a team representing 
jfertheim & Co. The trophy was 
onated by the partners of Hay- 
fen, Stone & Co. who also will 
ntribute all other prizes. The 
ophy is kept in perpetual play as 
memorial to the late Charles 
fayden, founder of the firm. 
llen C. DuBois of Wertheim & 
0.; Robert W. Fisher of Blyth & 
o., Inc.; William E. McGuirk of 
uhn, Loeb & Co.; and Wickliffe 
bhreve of Hayden, Stone & Co., 
ompose the committee on ar- 
angements. 















































































































































































U. S. TREASURY 
STATE 
and 
MUNICIPAL 
SECURITIES 





















































































































AuBREY G. LANSTON 
& Co. 
INCORPORATED 


15 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 5 
WHitehall 3-1200 
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New Ulcer Drug 
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By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The Sept. 15 maturity was taken care of rather handily by the 
Treasury and the strong demand for the 2%s due 3/15/51 was the 
outstanding feature of this operation. It had been expected that 
the 342-year note would go well but not too many had anticipated 
as good a showing as was made by this issue. The improved atti- 
tude towards the intermediate term money market is given as the 
principal reason for the very satisfactory conversion of the matur- 
ing 2s into the 2%s. Although the recently issued 2%% note con- 
tinues to be the leader of this group, there is a good demand for 
the other middle term maturities which have been helped by the 
favorable reception that has been given to the 32-year obligation. 

Switches, mainly for tax purposes, nowever, continue to sup- 
ply the market with considerable volume and activity. The longer- 
term issues appear to be losing some attraction because of the 
funds that are being put into corporate and municipal obligations. 


Money Market Aided 


The announcement by the Treasury that about 97% of the 
owners of the Sept. 15, 2s had turned in their securities for either 
the 3%-year 2%s or the one-year 25s was a favorable develop- 
ment as far es the money market was concerned. It had been 
indicated that the September refunding would be a _ successful 
operation and the attrition of only $263,000,000, or approximately 
3%, was very much within the limits of what had been predicted 
by many followers of the money markets. The September maturity 
was a sizable one and the Treasury was not in a position to make 
a large amount of cash payments to the holders of the 2s because 
of the squeeze that the debt limit has put on the operations of 
this government agency. 


Split Views on Rate Outlook 


When the Treasury made the announcement that a “split” 
offering would be made to the holders of the maturing 2s, there 
was some question as to whether or not there would be a good 
reception for the 3'2-year 2%%s because of the strong liquidity 
preference which prevailed in the money markets. However, it 
did not take long for the opinion to gain momentum that the 
2%% notes were a very desirable issue in spite of the fact that 
the rate was only 4 of 1% higher than that of the one-year obli- 
gation. It seems as though the belief is quite strong now and will 
probably continue to gain some momentum that the intermediate 
term rate will ease further along with the short-term rate. With this 
idea in mind, quite a few owners of the September 2s went in for 
the 2%s due March 15, 1957, because they believed that money 
rates next September would be lower than they are now so it 
would be better to take the longer of the two issues offered in the 
refunding even though the rate differential was not very large. 

The 2% % certificates was the most favored issue, as was to 
be expected, because there are so many institutions that much 
continue to have the liquidity which the one-year obligaticn gives 
them. Although there are many that look for an easing in short’ 
and intermediate term rates, there are just as many in the money 
markets that do not go along with this idea and they hold the 
opinion that these rates will be the same if not higher in the fu- 
ture. Therefore, they went in for the one-year issue not only for 
liquidity purposes but also because of the belief that they could 
do as well if not better when the 25¢s mature next year. 


Treasury Did Well 


The report that $3,000,000,000 of the 2%s were taken by hold- 
ers of the maturing 2s is considered to be a feather in the cap of 
the Treasury and despite the fact that the terms were favorable 
there was an extension of maturities. It is the policy of the Treas- 
ury to push out maturities wherever and whenever possible and 
the September refunding was an opportunity that was not missed, 
even though 3% years may not be considered by some to be too 
much of an extension. 

It should be remembered that existing conditions of the money 
markets have to be taken into consideration when maturity extén- 
sions are being undertaken, and at the present time it was evident 
that an intermediate term obligation was about all that could be 


used with success. A long-term security was out of the question 
at this time. 





Long Treasuries Under Pressure 
The full calendar of corporate and Municipal obligations is 
having an effect upon the longer end of the government list from 
two angles, first, it has taken buyers away from these securities 
and secondly, it has resulted in sales of the Treasury issues with 
the proceeds going into the aforementioned securities. 


Reserve Cut Rumors Persist 
The talk about a further downward revision in reserve re- 
quirements continues to be as strong as ever but it seems as though 
the concern now is over general economic conditions, which are 
the focal point for the rumors of such a change in reserves and 
not so much the condition of the money markets. 


Now Murray W. Moore Co. 


DALLAS, Tex.—The firm name 
of Moss, Moore & Co., First Na- 


Malcolm McConihe, Jr. to 
Be Winslow, Douglas Ptnr. 


in 


tional Bank Building, has been , Malcolm S. McConihe, Jr., will 
changed to Murray W. Moore be admitted to partnership 
& Co. Winslow, Douglas & McEvoy, 120 


Broadway, New York City, mem- 


bers of the 
change, on Oct. 1. 


To Be Cosgrove, Miller 


Allen Inv. Co. Formed 


BOULDER, Colo.—Allen Invest- 
ment Company has been formed 


with offices at 1921 Fourteenth Effective Sept. 23, the fir 
Street to engage in a securities name of Neergaard, Miller & C« 
business. Officers are A. J. Lef- 44 Wall Street, New York Cit 
ferdink, President; H. B. Holmes, members of the New York Stox 
Secretary, and L. L. Sayre, Jr., Exchange, will be changed 

Vice-President and Treasurer. Cosgrove, Miller & Whitehead. 


New York Stock Ex- 


m 
Des 
y, 
*K 
to 


from 


Oatmeal Tested 


Substance derived from oatmeal is reported to show _anti- 
spasmod.c activity several times greater than atropine, without 
its accompanying side effects. 


A Wisconsin chemist, speaking 
before the American Chemical 
Society’s 124th national meeting 
in Chicago on Sept. 9, reported 
that preliminary animal tests of 
a new series of chemical com- 
pounds derived from oatmeal in- 
dicate “quite promising” poten- 
tials for use as ulcer drugs. 

Several of the new compounds 
show anti-spasmodic activity sev- 
eral times greater than that of 
the ulcer drug atropine but with- 
out its accompanying side-effects, 
the report explained, and another 
chemical in the same group ap- 
pears to be a potent, long-lasting 
1iocai anesthetic. Clinical trails will 
be needed before the value of 
the compounds in human therapy 
can be determined. 

Dr. John H. Biel, chief of the 
medicinal chemistry division o! 
the Lakeside Laboratories, Mil- 
waukee, told the society’s Divi- 
sion of Medicinal Chemistry the 
new drug possibilities belong to 
a general class known as “amino 
alcohols,’’  nitrogen-containing 
compounds which can be made 
from furfural, a by-product of 
the processing of oatmeal. 

‘Ine new cOmpounds are anal- 
ogues, Or chemical cousins, of 
such compounds as atropine, Tra- 
sentin, Benadryl and _ procaine 
(Novocain), the chemists were 
told. Trasentin and atropine are 
potent anti-spasmodic agents. 


Benadryl is an_ antihistamine 
drug, and procaine a local anes- 
thetic. 

A number of these new com- 


pounds, known technically as N- 
alkyl-3-nineridivols proved more 
powerful, in animal experiments, 
than atropine and had “a mor 


selective effect,” by-passing un- 
desirable side-effects, Dr. Biel 
said. 

“Although atropine is a very 
effective therapeutic agent it 
suffers from several disadv7nt- 


ages,” he explained. “It is a plant 
extract of the Atrope Belladonna 
root, and its supply is therefore 
limited. In addition to being an 
antispasmodic, it produces a high 
incidence of undesirable _ side- 
effects. such as stimulation of the 
central nervous system resulting 
in restlessness, irritability and 
hallucinations when higher doses 
are given: blurred vision because 


of dilatation of the pupils: in- 
creased heart rate (palpitation). 
and dry mouth. 

“Hence, a synthetic antispas- 
modic is desirable that has the 
activity of atropine without its 
accompanying side-effects. Pre- 


liminary animal tests indicate that 
the piperidinol compounds ap- 
pear quite promising in this re- 


spect, since their action is more 
selective. 
“Antispasmodics, as the word 


implies, relieve the painful spasms 
of the stomach, intestine, gall 
bladder and uterus. They are 
widely used in the therapy of 
ulcer and as antidotes in insec- 
ticide poisoning. The increased 
stress and tension of modern dail, 
living has also increased the in- 
cidence of nervous spasms which 


when allowed to go unchecke?4 
may eventually result in t* 
formation of gastroduodenal ul- 


cers. In this respect. antisoasmo- 
dics have gained new significance 
As a pain-killer they have beco~e 
as important to the cure of 
dominal distress as asvirin has 
been in the relief of headaches 
and voluntary muscle pain.” 
One of the new comovounds. 
N-methvyl-3-piperidyl phenyl 2- 
thienlyglycolate. appears to be 
twice potent as atropine in 
inhibiting muscular contractions, 


ab- 


as 


which were artificially produced 
in animals by the administration 
of the spasm-producing substance 
acetylcholine, Dr. Biel said. 


A related series, benzhydryl 
ethers of 3-piperidinol, give 
promise of longer-lasting anti- 
spasmodic action, according to 
Dr. Biel. Atropine is one of the 
most potent known antispasmo- 
dics. 

A third set of derivatives, called 
p-aminobenzoates of 3-piperidi- 
nol, are “potent local anesthetics 
equal to procaine in activity, with 
a more prolonged duration of ac- 
tion,” the speaker continued. 

One of the derivatives showed 
a powerful antispasmodic effect 
even at dilutions of one part in 
eight million, he noted. Others 
showed weak antihistaminic ac- 
tivity. 

Technically, all the chemicals 
were created by replacing exist- 
ing amino-alcohols in known an- 
tispasmodic compounds with N- 
alkyl-3-hydroxypiperidine, it was 
explained. N-alkyl-3-hydroxy- 
piperidine can be made from fur- 
fural by a relatively simple proc- 
ess. 

Co-authors of the paper were 
Harris L. Friedman, Edwin P. 
Sprengeler, Helen A. Leiser, and 
J. Horner. 


Morgan Stanley Group 
Offers $50,000,000 
Pac. Tel. & Tel. Debs. 


Morgan Stanley & Co. headed 
an underwriting group which of- 
fered for public sale yesterday 
(Sept. 16) a new issue of $50,000,- 
000 The Pacific Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. 3l-year 4% debentures 
at 102.76% and accrued interest. 
The debentures, due Sept. 15, 1984, 
were awarded at public sale on 
Tuesday. 

The utility company will use the 
nroceeds from the sale to reim- 
burse its treasury for expenditures 
made in connection with its con- 
struction program and io repay a 
portion of its bank borrowings 
made for the same purpose. Such 
borrowings are expected to ap- 
proximate $84,000,000 at the time 
the proceeds are -eceived. 

To meet increasing demands for 
its services, the company has spent 
approximately $900,000,000 for 
new construction since 1948. Of 
this amount $167.000,000 was ex- 
pended in 1952 and $96,000,000 
during the first half of 1953. 

The new debentures are subject 
to redemption at 105.70% if re- 
deemed prior to Sept. 15, 1958 and 
thereafter at prices decreasing to 
the principal amount if redeemed 
after Sept. 14, 1979. 

On June 30, 1953 the company 
and its subsidiary had 4,852,009 
telephones in service and were 
furnishing local service in 633 ex- 
change areas. The larger cities 
served include Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Oakland, San Diego, 
Sacramento, Berkeley and Pasa- 
dena in California; Portland in 
Oregon; and Seattle, Spokane and 
Tacoma in Washington. About 
33% of the total telephones are 
located in Los Angeles and vicin- 
ity and 24% in San Francisco and 
surrounding area. 

For the six months ended June 
30, 1953 the company reported to- 
tal operating revenues of $282,- 
339.596 and total income before 
interest deductions of $32,904,899. 
For 1952 total operating revenues 
were $535,657,492 and total income 
before interest deductions $64,- 
380.757. 
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laugh at heat and cold, 


SILICONES are the fabulous offspring of an 
unusual chemical marriage between sand and 
oil. Sand, the basic material for glass, gives 
silicones some of the best features of glass. 
Oil, source of many plastics, gives silicones 
some of the special qualities that have made 


plastics so useful to all of us. 


WIPE ON...WIPE OFF—Silicones are the 
secret of the new, long-lasting automobile and 
furniture polishes that you simply wipe on 
and wipe off. Another silicone forms a water- 
tight bond between tough glass fibers and 
plastics that go into radar domes for airplanes, 
boat hulls, even washing machine parts. 





These astounding chemicals—born of sand and oil—hate water, 








and are doing remarkable things for you and industry 


WHEN APPLIED TO MASONRY WALLS, 
silicones are at their amazing best. A one- 
way street for water, they keep rainwater 


from penetrating, yet let inside moisture out! 


THEY LAUGH AT HEAT AND COLD— Heat- 
resistant silicone insulation protects electric 
motors at high temperatures. Yet silicone in- 
sulation on jet plane wiring remains flexible, 
even in the brutal cold of the stratosphere. 
And silicone oils and greases withstand both 
arctic cold and tropic heat! 

SILICONES AND THE FUTURE— [ven the 


scientists don’t know all the answers about 


UCC’s Trade-marked Products of Alloys, Carbons, Chemicals, Gases, and Plastics include 


LINDE Silicones « DYNEL Textile Fibers «+ BAKELITE. KRENE. and VINYLITE Plastics + 


silicones. But they do know there is an ex- 
citing future ahead for them. The people of 
Union Carbide, who pioneered in many of the 
special silicones now used by industry, are 


helping to bring that future closer to all of us. 


FREE: Learn more about the interesting things 
you use every day. Write for the illustrated book- 
let “Products and Processes” which tells how 
science and industry use the ALLOYS, CARBONS, 
CHEMICALS, GASES, and PLAsTICs made by 
Union Carbide. Ask for booklet G. 


Unron CaRBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET [qs NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 





PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes 


Prest-O-Lite Acetylene « LINDE Oxygen «+ ELECTROMET Alloys and Metals * HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 


SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS « Evereapy Flashlights and Batteries « NATIONAL Carbons «+ UNION Carbide + PYROFAX Gas 
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New Phenol Process Opens Rich 
Chemical and Petroleum Field 


Joseph R. Nixon, Jr., and Herman I. Enos, Jr., of Hercules 

Powder Company reveal method of efficiently converting ben- 

zine to phenols and acetone, basic materials used in chemical, 
rubber and textile manufacture. 


A new highway to the produc- 
tion of the versatile, widely used 
chemicals phenol and acetone has 
opened rich economic territory 
for chemical manufacturers and 
the petroleum industry, it was re- 
vealed to the American Chemical 
Society’s 124th national meeting 
at Chicago by Joseph R. Nixon, Jr. 
and Herman I. Enos, Jr. of the 
Hercules Powder Company, Wil- 
mington, Del. 

In a report to the society’s Divi- 
sion of Petroleum Chemistry, Mr. 
Nixon on Sept. 10 described the 
new process, in which benzene 
—a petroleum product—is effi- 
ciently converted to phenols for 
use in the manufacture of dyes, 
pharmaceuticals, agricultural 
chemicals, photographic chemicals, 
lubricating oil additives, emulsi- 
fiers, and cleansing agents. 

A co-product of the process is 
acetone, which is in large demand 
by manufacturers of rayon, var- 
nishes and paints, plastics and 
dyes, Mr. Nixon said. 

And there is considerable eco- 
nomic value in certain inter- 
mediate by-products of the proc- 
ess chemicals of the hydro- 
peroxide class, which are vital to 
the synthetic rubber industry and 
can also be converted to useful 
alcohols, the chemists were told. 

The new procedure, the authors 
state, is particularly promising be- 
cause it eliminates the need for 
large quantities of chlorine and 
sulfuric acid consumed annually 
by present methods of phenol pro- 
duction, Mr. Nixon reported. 

“In addition, a lower corrosion 
rate on equipment, a lower invest- 
ment cost, and lower processing 
costs are indicated,’ he asserted. 
“Finally, the simplicity and ver- 
satility of the process steps, by 
which other phenols may be pro- 
duced, add to the attractiveness 
of this general process.” 

The new process uses benzene, 
one of the chemist’s most valuable 
building blocks, as the starting 
material. Benzene is produced 
from petroleum, coal tar or illum- 
inating gas. 

In the Hercules process, ben- 
zene is treated with air and 
propylene, a colorless gas, to form 
a chemical called cumene hydro- 
peroxide. This chemical is then 
split, or “cleaved,” under con- 
trolled conditions to yield phenol 
and acetone. 

Other methods now being used 
for the manufacture of phenol 
also use derivatives of benzene, 
Mr. Nixon explained, but these 
derivatives, which contain either 
chlorine or sulfur, are somewhat 
inefficient. 


“The vast quantities of chlorine 
and sulfuric acid consumed an- 
nually in these processes form by- 
products of limited value,” he 
said. “With the expansion of the 
phenol industry in the United 
States, methods of simplifying 
these current processes and re- 
ducing the costs have been sought, 


“One:of the goals in this effort 
has been a method for the direct 
oxidation, addition of oxygen) of 
benzene to form phenol. Unfor- 
tunately, no way of controlling 
the extensive side reactions dur- 
ing benzene oxidation has been 
found and no practical means of 
accomplishing this ideal has been 
discovered.” 


As an alternative, the Hercules 
method, known as an “oxidation- 
cleavage” process, represents “a 
very significant development,” 
Mr. Nixon reported. 


“It offers a highly satisfactory 
solution to the problem of elim- 


inating wasteful intermediates in 
the conversion of benzene to 
phenol, and provides a means of 
avoiding the difficulties inherent 
in the direct oxidation of benzene. 
Furthermore, its commercial 
realization comes at a time when 
the demand for phenol is rapidly 
expanding. 

“This oxidation-cleavage proc- 
ess was developed independently 
by the Hercules Powder Company 
in the United States and by The 
Distillers Company, Ltd., in Eng- 
land. Hercules has acquired the 
United States patents and patent 
applications of The Distillers 
Company pertinent to this process. 

“The first tank car of phenol 
was produced by this process in 
1949 in a pilot plant at Brunswick, 
Ga. The quantities of phenol thus 
made available permitted its 
evaluation in many phenol ap- 
plications in commercial scale 
cguipment. These _ evaluations 
conducted by phenol consumers 
proved it to be a thoroughly com- 
petitive product. 

“The first plant to manufac- 
ture phenol by this process was 
dedicated formally on May 27, 
1953, in Montreal East, Quebec. 
This plant is owned and being op- 
erated by B. A.-Shawinigan, Ltd., 
under license from Hercules and 
from The Distillers Company, Ltd. 
Several other plants which will 
use this process are under con- 
struction in the United States and 
abroad.” 


Lanahan Partner in 
Stein Bros, & Boyce 


BALTIMORE, Md.—W. Wallace 
Lanahan, Jr. has been admitted 
as a general partner in the firm 
of Stein Bros. & Boyce, 6 South 
Calvert Street, 
following ap- 
proval of the 
Board of Gov- 
ernors of the 
New York 
Stock Ex- 
change at a 
meeting held 
Thursday aft- 
ernoon, Sep- 
tember 10. 

Mr. Lana- 
han’s father 
conducted an 
investment 
banking busi- 
ness in Balti- 
more from 1914 to 1942 and was 
a member of the New York Stock 
Exchange. 

Mr. Lanahan, Jr. graduated 
from Princeton University in 1940. 
During the war he served in the 
armed forces as a_ paratrooper, 
seeing action in the Mediterranean 
and European theaters of opera- 
tion. He was discharged as a 
Captain. 

He worked for five years in 
Chile and Brazil with W. R. Grace 
& Co. and in the Foreign Service 
of the United States State De- 
partment. Directly prior to join- 
ing Stein Bros. & Boyce he was 
associated with the Baltimore of- 
fice of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 
ner & Beane. 


W. W. Lanahan, Jr. 


Cooney Forms Own Firm 


Herbert J. Cooney has formed 
H. J. Cooney & Co. with offices 
at 50 Broad Street, New York City. 
Mr. Cooney was formerly sales 
manager for J. B. Duffy Co. and 
prior thereto was with T. L. Wat- 
son & Co. and W. E. Hutton & Co. 
In the past he conducted his own 
investment business in New York 
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Morgan Stanley Group No Change in Interest Rates Imminent: Nadler 


Offers Stauffer Chem. 
Co. Stock and Debs. 


Public offerings of 325,000 
shares of $10 par value common 
stock and $15,000,000 20-year 
3%%.% debentures of Stauffer 
Chemical Co. were made yester- 
day (Sept. 16) by Morgan Stan- 
ley & Co. and associated under- 
writers. The stock is priced at 
$25 per share and the debentures, 
due Sept. 15, 1973, at 100% plus 
accrued interest. 

The offerings mark the first 
public financing in the company’s 
history. Originally established as 
a partnership in 1885, the company 
is a leading producer of basic 
heavy chemicals and agricultural 
chemicals. It is one of the largest 
domestic producers of certain 
products such as carbon disul- 
phide, carbon tetrachloride, ben- 
zene hexachloride and ground 
and processed sulphurs. The com- 
pany and its subsidiaries operate 
plants in 21 states throughout the 
country. 

Proceeds from the sale of 310,- 
000 shares of the common stock 
and from the debentures will be 
used to finance its construction 
program and to repay $14,400.000 
of bank loans created for this 
purpose. The proceeds from the 
sale of the remaining 15,000 
shares of common will be received 
by two selling stockholders. 

Since World War II the 
pany and its subsidiaries have 
been engaged in an expansion 
program involving construction 
and acquisition of new facilities 
for old and new products, im- 
provement of existing plants and 
new research facilities. During 
this period the program has add- 
ed approximately $41,700,000 to 
property, plant and equipment. 

During the current year the 
company expects to complete a 
petro-chemical plant at Louis- 
ville, Ky., a phospho-ammonium 
fertilizer plant at Tacoma, Wash- 
ington, a fungicide plant at 
Perry, Ohio and an expansion of 
sulphuric acid facilities at Los 
Angeles, California at a total cost 
of $6,500,000. In 1954 and 1955 
the program contemplates the 
construction of new facilities for 
the production of additional pet- 
rochemicals, sulphuric acid, rub- 
ber vulcanizing agents, citric 
acid, insecticides and fungicides 
which it is presently estimated 
will cost $9,000,000. The company 
owns 37% of the stock of Con- 
solidated Chemical Industries, Inc. 
which is a leading producer of 
sulphuric acid and also 50% of 
the outstanding stock in each of 
six active chemical manufactur- 
ers—Cornwall Chemicals Lt71., 
Montrose Chemical Corp. of Calif., 
New York-Ohio Chemical Corp., 
Old Hickory Chemical Co.. Phila- 
delphia Quartz Co. of Calif. and 
Western Phosphates, Inc., and 
lesser interests in certain other 
chemical companies. 

For the six months ended June 
30, 1953 the company’s consoli- 
dated net sales amounted to $38.- 
257,262 and consolidated net in- 
come was $2,851,069, equal to 
$1.39 per share on 2,025,240 com- 
mon shares. For the full year 1952 
net sales were $70,184,496 and net 
income $4,520,303, or $2.20 per 
share on the same number of 
shares. 


The President of the company 
has stated he will recommend to 
the board of directors that the 
company adopt a quarterly divi- 
dend policy and that the initial 
dividend under this policy be 32% 
cents a share payable in Decem- 
ber, 1953. 


With Bailey & Davidson 


(Special to THe FINaNcIaL CHRONICLE) 

FRESNO, Calif. Thacher 
Threlkeld has become affiliated 
with Bailey & Davidson, 2133 
Fresno Street. 


com- 


New York economist does not expect any material change in 

current rates during next 12 months, but sees possibility of 

narrowing of spread between yields of high grade corporaie 
bonds and government obligations. 


In a talk before the Investment 
Seminar of the New York State 
Bankers Association in New York 
City on Sept. 11, Dr. Marcus 
Nadler, Pro- 
fessor of Fi- 
nance at the 
Graduate 
School of 
Business Ad- 
ministration, 
New York 
University. 
predicted that 
interest rates 
will not ma- 
terially 
change during 
the next 12 
months, owing 
largely to the 
Reserve au- 
thorities adovting an easier credit 
policy to forestall a decline in 
business activity. 

According to Dr. Nadler: 

“Experience of the last few 
months has demonstrated that so 
long as the Treasury operates with 
a large deficit and is confronted 
with a huge refunding problem, 
the Reserve authorities cannot 
adopt an independent policy de- 
termined solely by business ac- 
tivity. It also showed that the 
Treasury cannot aggressively 
compete with private borrowers 
for long-term fuhds, for this 
merely leads to higher long-term 
interest rates with no change in 
preference by institutional inves- 
tors for bonds with a higher re- 
turn. So long as c@rporation taxes 
are as high as at present, in- 
creased money rates cannot effec- 
tively deter private borrowing. 

“Short-term — of interest 
have already passed their peak. 
The pending ecohomic readjust- 
ment and the expiration of the 
Excess Profits Tax will lead to a 
moderate decreasg in the demand 
for bank credit. \Moreover, the 
moment business ketivity begins 


Marcus Nadler 


to decline the Reserve authorities 
will adopt an easier creait policy, 
through increased open market 
purchases of short-term Treasury 
paper and/or through a iurther 
lowering of reserve requirements. 

“The outlook for long-term rates 
will depende largely on the debt 
management policy of the Treas- 
ury. During the next 12 months 
the supply of corporate bonds and 
of home mortgages is likely to 
decrease. On the other hand, the 
supply of tax-exempt obligations 
will remain large. Since the vol- 
ume of maturing Treasury securi- 
ties is substantial and a serious 
effort is bound to be made to 
lengthen their maturities, the 
supply of medium- and long-term 
Treasury obligations is >ound to 
increase. 

“The supply of funds seeking 
an outlet in bonds and mortgages 
will remain very high and will 
continue to grow. The savings of 
the nation are becoming more and 
more institutional and contractual 
in character. This assures a steady 
flow of capital to industry. con- 
struction and to meet the require- 
ments of the Federal and locali 
governments as well as public 
authorities. 

“Because of the above factors, 
one cannot expect during the next 
12 months anv material change in 
long-term rates of interest. It is, 
however. auite possible that the 
spread between the yields of 
long-term high-grade corvorate 
bonds and those of ernment 
obligations will narrow. The 
rather sharo decline in prices of 
government bonds on a _ rela- 
tively small volume of trading in 
the spring has demonstrated that 
these securities do not possess any 
sreater stahilitv 2nd marketabil- 
ity than high-grade corporate ob- 
ligations. This experience will 
contribute to the narrowing of 
the spread between the two types 
of securities.” 
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Contracticn in Corporate Borrowing Forecast 


Dr. Jules I. Bogen of New York University holds private 

demand for funds will contract as business becomes less active, 

and this may lead to lower interest rates and reversal of a 
tight money policy. 


Speaking at the Investment 
Seminar of the New York State 
Bankers Association in New York 
City on Sept. 11, Dr. Jules I. 
Bogen, Profes- 
sor of Finance 
at the Gradu- 
ate School of 
Business A d- 
ministration, 
New York 
University, 
stated that the 
extentand 
duration of the 
current reces- 
sion in busi- 
ness will de- 
termine the 
trend of in- 
terest rates 
over the com- 
ing year. 

“A continuation 
trend in business 


Dry Jules 1. Bogen 


di the declining 

ctivity which 
set in last spring Bnd the end of 
the defense build-@p are bound to 
contract the volume of corporate 


borrowing,” acc@rding to Dr. 
Bogen. “Corporatipn capital needs 
will be reduced th by any de- 
cline that occurs in plant and 
equipment expenditures and by 
the sharply increaged depreciation 
allowances new ing made. Any 
liquidation of currently swollen 
inventories would also curtail 
business borrowing. 


“New housing ‘starts 
dropped below the level 


have 


of last 


year. Even a small decline i 
building activity, added to the 
mounting amortization receivts 0 
lending institutions on outstand 
ing mortgage loans, will cut dow 
the demand for new ortgage 
money. 


“Expansion of consumer debt 
which reached record proportions 
over the past year, is bound tad 
slow down. As personal debts ex 
pand borrowers become ‘more re 
lucant to add to their obligations 
At the same time, lenders become 
more cautious because of the 
added credit risk, especially whe 
the economic outlook is clouded. 

“While private demands fo 
funds will tend to contract a 
business becomes less active, the 
supply of loanable funds should 
continue to be large. Tne volum 
of savings tends to decline onl 
gradually when business turn 
downward, especially in the ini 
tial phase of a recession. The Fed 
eral Reserve System has already 
reversed its tighter money polic 
so that bank funds are becomin 
more available. This trénd would 
become more pronounced 2s a re 
cession persists. 

“Treasury financing decision 
which were responsible in larg 
part for the sharp declire in bon 
prices earlier this year, are neo 
likely to prevent a decline in in 
terest rates brought on by a busi 
ness recession. The Treasur 
would not then want to strali 
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An easier money policy pursued 
by the Federal Reserve System to 
ombat recession and deflation. 
rue, the Treasury would be able 
o sell long-term bonds when 
brivate demands for funds de- 
line, mut the volume and timing 
bf such sales would not then be 
lesignec to prevent a decline in 
nteresi rates. Hence, Treasury fi- 
ancing would tend to moderate, 
but no: to check, a fall in interest 
ates. 
arly, a probable increase 
and municipal horrowing 
juring recession tc inance a 
arger volume of pubuic works, 
would slow down, rather than 
halt, a cecline in interest rates.” 


Bayard Walker Now 
Partner in D’Assern 


Bayarc Walker has become a 
eeneral partner in tne New York 
Btock Exchange firm of D’Assern 
& Co., 20 Pine Street, New York 
City. Hereto- 
fore he was 
associated 
with Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. in 
its Investment 
Advisory and 
New Business 
Department. 

Mr. Walker, 
son of the late 
t.lisha Walker, 
senior partner 
of Kuhn, Loeb 
ao Re ae 
trustee of 
Southwest 
Research In- 
the Institute of In- 
yventive Research. A graduate of 
ale University in 1938, he was 

the UL. S. Naval Reserve from 
939 to 1945. 


H. B. Baker, Dir. 


Hug 
er Oi 


Bayard Walker 


titute and 


Be nton Baker, senior part- 
aker, Weeks & Co., has 
een te a memrer oO. Tie 
Board Directors of American 
able & Radio Corporation, it was 
nnounced by General William H. 
Harris¢ Chairman. AC&R is 
n asso< ate of International Tele- 
hone & Telegraph Corp. 


Mr. Ecker fills the vacancy cre- 
ted by the death of Mr. George 
eeks. his former partner in 
Baker, Weeks & Co., and for many 
ears a cirector of AC&R. 

In acdition to his executive 
uties with Baker, Weeks & Co., 
r. Baker is a director of the 
est Kentucky Coal Co., Bendix 
viatioy Corp.. C. L. T. Financial 
orp., Nickel Plate Railroad and 
Pverseas Securities Co., Inc. 


With Central Republic 


(Spe Tue FINaNcIaAL CHRONICLE) 

OMAHA, Neb.—Mary D: Ab- 
ams has joined the staff of Cen- 
ral Republic Company, Farnam 
Building 


€.€ 


richton Mutual Fund Co. 


CHARLES, W. Va. The 
richt: Mutual Fund Invest- 
ent.Company has been formed 

ith oftices in the Payne Build- 
es. M Crichton was formerly 
ith Jones. Kreeger and Hewitt 
Washington, D. C. 


With Kalman & Co. 


(Spe THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 
ST. PAUL, Minn.—Allan 5S. 
rown s been added to the staff 
ft Kal & Co., Inc., Endicott 
uilding. members of the Midwest 
tock hange. 


Dunne & Co. Adds 
Se) R. Oppenheim has be- 
ciated with Dunne & 
»., 25 Broad Street, New York 
i bers of the New York 
Dealer Association, 
secutive 


ecur as 


Investment 
Offers Tenn. Gas 
Trans. Pfd. Shares 


A nation - ” wide underwriting 
group headed by Stone & Web- 
ster Securities Corp., and White, 
Weld & Co. on Sept. 15 made pub- 
lic offering of 100,000 shares of 
5.85% cumulative preferred stock 
of Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
at par ($100 per share) plus ac- 
crued dividends from July 1, 1953 
to date of delivery. 

Proceeds to the company from 
the sale of the preferred stock, 
and $20,000,000 of debentures also 


offered on Sept. 15 will be applied 
to the payment of a portion of the 
company’s outstanding short-term 
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notes which are held by The 
Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York and four other 
banks. The proceeds from such 
notes were used in the company’s 
expansion program. 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
owns and operates a pipe line sys- 
tem for the transportation and 
sale of natural gas for resale. The 
system begins in the Rio Grande 
Valley of Texas and extends in a 
north - easterly direction across 
Texas, Louisiana, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissipi and Tennessee to a point in 
Eastern Kentucky where the sys- 
tem divides, one branch extending 
into West Virginia, to a point near 
the city of Charleston and the 
other branch extending across 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and New York 


to a point on the New York- 
Massachusetts state line near 


ae 
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Pittsfield, Mass. Daily deliveries 
during the first six months of 1953 
averaged approximately 1,372,000 
MCF. 

The Federal Power Commission 
has recently issued an order 
granting the company a certificate 
of Public Convenience and Neces- 
sity to construct additional facil- 
ities extending to the Canadian 
border at a point near Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. It is contemplated that 
gas will be delivered to Niagara 
Gas Transmission Ltd., owned 
jointly by Consumers Gas Co. of 
Toronto, and Tennessee Gas for 
distribution and sale in the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. 

Consolidated operating revenues 
of Tennessee Gas have increased 
from around $28,400,000 in 1948 to 


$122,437,709 for the 12 months 
ended June 30, 1953. Net income 
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in the same period rose from $6,- 
761,266 to $19,206,728. 


Beer Adds to Staff 


(Special to Tue FInaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

NEW ORLEANS, La.—Edward 
S. Alpaugh has been added to the 
staff of Beer & Company, 233 
Carondelet Street, members of 
the New York and New Orleans 
Stock Exchanges. 


Two With Smith, Clanton 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


GREENSBORO, N. C.— Helen 
L. Gibbons and Simon S. Law- 
rence, Jr. have become associated 
with Smith, Clanton & Company, 
Southwestern Building. Mrs. Gib- 
bons was formerly with Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane. 


aE” 


honeycomb 
of glass... 


.and a beehive of activity, 
United Nations Headquarters reflects 
the modern trend in architecture. 
Through the increased use of glass in 
office buildings, industrial plants and 
homes, designers achieve new 
spaciousness, beauty and utility. 


With the expanding use of glass in the 
construction field, the need for glass- 
making chemicals grows. And from 
Mathieson, dense soda ash of the highest 
purity and free-flowing nitrate of soda 
are being shipped in ever-greater 
quantities to glass manufacturers. 
Mathieson has been a basic producer 
of quality chemicals for the glass 


industry for over 60 years. 


Today, you'll 


find Mathieson an outstanding source 
of chemicals essential to glass 
manufacturing and to other 
chemical-consuming industries. 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Baltimore 3, Maryland 


caustic soda + soda ash « chlorine * sulphur * sulphuric 


acid © bicarbonate of soda * ammonia « sodium nitrate 


* nitric acid * hydrazine products * sodium methylate * 


sodium chlorite * hypochlorite products 


MATHIESON 


carbonic gas 


and oxide + 


* ammonium sulphate 


methanol 


* dry ice and 
* ethylene glycols 
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Chemistry in Farming Progress 


required for a community of 50,000 
people. Think of this in terms of 
happening each week, and one 
pictures the terrific requirements 
which we are forced to meet as 
our population increases so sub- 
stantially. 

Our continued high standard of 
living depends upon the ability of 
the American farmer not only to 
produce more per acre but with 
less farm labor force actively en- 
gaged in this occupation. Our 
farm labor force consisted of 11,- 
200,000 people in 1930, 10,400,000 
in 1950: and it is estimated that 
it will drop to 9,600,000 people in 
1960. 

In might be interesting to dis- 
cuss here the historical back- 
ground of agriculture in another 
great country—China. 

According to L. Carrington 
Goodrich in a short history of the 
Chinese people, the Chinese were 
using fertilizer, irrigation, and 
traction plows as early as 223 B.C. 
As early as 87 B.C., they were 
using drought resistant rice, inter- 
tillage of early and late crops, 
and improved crop rotation with 
beans, fruit and vegetables. They 
were using strip ditches to re- 
claim waste land for partial 
productivity. In this period, the 
_hinese developed a system 
whereby commissary officials per- 
formed duties similar to those per- 
formed by our county agents in 
this country. Mr. Goodrich fur- 
ther states that in the 13th Cen- 
tury there was large scale cotton 
culture in China. In fact, in this 
period the government forced the 
farmers, through its scientific 
workers, to include cotton in their 
rotation. As early as 1509, some 
of the duties of the public offi- 
cials, according to a memorandum 
to the E’mperor, were “to show 
how to cultivate their soil, how to 
irrigate their fields, to supply 
natives with seeds, livestock, and 
agricultural implements, and to 
persvede more farmers to plant 
uncultivated fields.” 

But China stopped here. Her 
farms have grown smaller and her 
production per acre and per man 
hour has not increased. Lack of 
progress in the agricultural in- 
dustry is considered by most econ- 
omists to be the principal cause 
of China’s deplorable condition 
today. China may well present to 
us a vivid picture and an excel- 
lent example of why our future 
depends to a great extent on the 
progress that will be made by the 
agricultural industry in America 
during the next decade. 


importance of Scientific Farming 

According to a recent article in 
“Business Week” concerning agri- 
culture, it is pretty well proven 
that technology has taken over 
t‘e farming industry. What long- 
established industry has shown 
the greatest increase in output 
per man hour over the past 15 


TAB 
Corn Cost and 


years? Steel manufacturing — 
electric power—automobile manu- 
facturing? No. believe it or not 

_farming! The output per man 
hour since 1938 has risen faster 
on farms than in any other long- 
established industry and_ three 
times as fast as in industry gen- 
erally. During the past 15 years, 
by use of increasing amounts of 
nitrogen fertilizers, improved and 
increased mechanization, the de- 
cline of the horse and mule pop- 
ulation (which is estimatéd to 
have made available 25,000,000 
additional acres of land for crop 
production for human consump- 
tion), improved seeds and other 
scientific innovations, farming has 
become a highly specialized busi- 
ness. 

The horse and buggy days have 
long since passed. The farmer no 
longer is self-sufficient—this in- 
dustry requires a terrific amount 
of technical know-how and a lot 
of capital. For example, the pres- 
ent-day price of a two-plow trac- 
tor would have financed the en- 
tire production cost for three and 
one-half years on the average 
farm in 1910. To better explain 
what is happening on the farm, 
I am going to quote from an 
article in the June 6 issue of 
“Business Week” which, you must 
admit, is an unusual place to find 
statistics on the farming industry. 
They used the case history of Wil- 
bur Goodhue. Although Mr. Good- 
hue is not an average farmer by 
any means, he is typical of the 
modern, progressive, commercial 
farmer and has counterparts in 
Arkansas and other major agri- 
cultural areas. In 1938, Mr. Good- 
hue farmed 138 acres, had 250 
hogs, 30 beef cattle, a tractor, a 
half interest in a combine and 
corn picker. He used a little lime, 
but no fertilizer. His hay was 
not baled and he did not use 
chemical weed kiilers or pesti- 
cides. His water was provided by 
windmill power and his electricity 
came from a “Delco” system 
which ran his radio, washing ma- 
chine and electric iron plus the 
electric lights in his house. 

Todav, Goodhue is farming 700 
acres (it is interesting to note 
here that the average farm in this 
country has been steadily increas- 
ing while in China where people 
are starving to death the average 
size of the farm is steadily de- 
creasing; in fact, the average size 
farm in China is less than three 
acres). He raises 500 hogs and 135 
beef cattle. He now owns five 
tractors, two corn pickers, one 
combine, a weed sprayer and a 
hay chopper. All of his fields are 
regularly soil-tested and limed. 
He is using substantial amounts of 
commercial fertilizers, chemical 
weed killers and pesticides and 
has an established rotation sys- 
tem for the entire 700 acres. His 
electric power comes from a cen- 
tral station which enables him to 
operate a farm machine shop with 


LE I 
Dollar Return 


Lew Yielding Field High Yielding Field 


48 Bushels per Acre 


Ground preparation ____ $7.97 
>» ar aa 1.44 
Cultivate and spray_- 6.85 
ft ey es Loe -- 19.40 
Total fixed costs______ $31.€5 
Costs that Varied: 
Seed -...... $1.50 
Fertilizer 4.25 
ETS aaa. 2 4.77 
hnierest ___ ee 0.30 


Total costs that varied $10.82 
Total costs $42.48 
Corn at $1.50 per bushel 72.00 


Net profit 
Cost per bushel! 0.63 


$99 52 
29.06 











106 Bushels per Acre Inereases 

$7.97 winultn 
1.44 Bee: 
6.85 dimnons 
15.40 eae 
$31.66 Stcaees 
$2.40 $0.90 
34.74 30.49 
5.77 1.00 
1.67 1.37 
$44.58 $33.76 
$76 24 $33.76 
159.00 87.00 
$82.76 $53.24 
0.72 —).16 
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a welder, electric drills and other 
necessary power equipment. His 
home contains an automatic 
washer, dryer, dish washer, elec- 
tric stove, ironer, and television 
set. Not only has Wilbur Good- 
hue increased production on his 
farm like other modern, commer- 
cial farmers, but also he produces 
a wider variety of food, and he 
is doing all this with fewer 
workers. 

Wilbur Goodhue is a living ex- 
ample of what scientific farming 
is occomplishing not only for the 
individual farmers but for the 
country as a whole. 

I am sure that you particularly 
will be interested to learn that 
the author of this article selected 
Arkansas as an example of a 
state in which an almost complete 
about face in agricultural prac- 
tices occurred in the last 10 years. 
Facts that are obvious to all of 
you were brought out by “Busi- 
ness Week.” They stated that 
Arkansas once produced cotton, 
corn and rice almost exclusively. 
Further, they said over the past 
seven years, much land has been 
put to improved pastures and 
some submarginal land was per- 
mitted to go back into timber— 
that poultry has become such big 
business that it ranks second only 
to cotton. Also, Arkansas’ farmers 
are diversifying their many corps. 
All these innovations are making 
farming in Arkansas a sounder 
and a more stable business. 

It should be borne in mind that 
certain fixed costs are the same 
regardless of potential! yield. 
These total $31.66 per acre as in- 
dicated in table I. The costs that 
increase slightly are seed, picking 
and interest. However, the fer- 
tilizer costs increase $30.59 per 
acre and the total costs increase 
$33.76. As a result of increasing 
production, the profit is up $87.00. 
This amounts to a $2.50 return 
for every additional dollar in- 
vested in recommended scientific 
methods for increasing yields. In 
any business if we are faced wjth 
a reduction in sales price, we must 
seek out a method to reduce unit 
cost. Will you particularly note 
that by using additional amounts 
of fertilizer and better seed, the 
cost per bushel is reduced from 
$0.88 to $0.72. The _ scientific 
farmer would still make a small 
profit if corn dropped to as low 
as $0.80 per bushel, while the less 
informed farmer would be grow- 
ing corn at a loss of $0.08 per 
bushel. If we are entering a pe- 
riod of lower farm prices, isn’t 
it even more important than ever 
before to take advantage of the 
most scientific methods available 
for growing our agricultural prod- 
ucts? It has been said “that the 
individual American farmer op- 
erating in the most competitive 
market in the world” can do little 
to influence his selling prices but 
he can produce more agricultural 
goods from a given area of land 
at a lower cost per unit. As prices 
drop, he must! 

In this connection reference is 
made to figures procured through 
The National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion and the Department of Ag- 
riculture, showing the yields that 
would acerue through the use of 
recommended amounts of ferti- 
lizer. These figures, contained in 
table H, are based on actual ex- 
perience in the State ef Arkansas 


as compared with potential re- 
sults if recommended amounts of 
fertilizer were used. 

You will notice from the table 
that an increase of 270 pounds per 
acre in the amount of fertilizer 
used on oats would increase the 
yield by 16 bushels. At present 
prices, the additional fertilizer 
would cost $6.75, and the adai- 
tional production would bring the 
farmer $11.36. If fertilizer used 
on rice was increased by 90 
pounds per acre, the yield would 
increase 18 bushels per acre which 
would add $40.15 to the farmer's 
income at an additional cash out- 
lay of only $2.25 per acre. Hay 
tonnage, by the use of an addi- 
tional 168 pounds of fertilizer per 
acre, would double. The increased 
production would amount to 
$27.38 per acre, and the cost of 
the fertilizer to attain this in- 
crease $4.20. By increasing fer- 
tilizer consumption by 290 pounds 
per acre at a cost of $7.20 on his 
cotton, the production would be 
increased 40 pounds per acre, 
which would add $12.60 per acre 
to the farmer’s income from his 
cotton crop. By using an addi- 
tional 382 pounds of fertilizer on 
corn at a cost of $9.55 per acre. 
production would be doubled, and 
the additional income would 
amount to $33.58. On these five 
crops, the total cost per aere to 
use recommended amounts of 
fertilizer amounts to $30.02. The 
increase in income as a result of 
increased yield through the appli- 
cation of these additional amounts 
of fertilizer would equal $1209.42. 
Therefore, the average return on 
every dollar invested in fertilizer 
equals $4.18. 


If we use a figure that is gen- 
erally considered to be much too 
conservative “a $2.00 return for 
every dollar invested in ferti- 
lizer,’ the farmers in the State 
of Arkansas could ultimately in- 
crease their income from agri- 
culture, at present prices, by 
$160,000,000 if a high percentage 
of the farmers in the state used 
the amount of fertilizer recom- 
mended by the College of Agri- 
culture. To accomplish this, the 
investment of $80,000,000 in fer- 
tilizer would be required. Where 
else can you receive this high a 
return on an investment for an 
average term of less than nine 
months? In addition to the immed- 
iate return on the dollar, it has 
been proven over and over that 
soil is improved by using recom- 
mended amounts of fertilizer. 
There is no better way to re- 
duce the unit cost on agricul- 
tural products than by the use of 
adequate and recommended 
amounts of commercial fertilizers. 


Fertilizer is also qa great labor 
saving device. By using com- 
mercial fertilizer, a farmer can 
grow more on fewer acres, in 
turn, he can reduce his fuel bill, 
work fewer man hours and make 
more land available for pasture 
and reforestration. 

If I have convinced this group 
of the most prominent bankers 
in the State of Arkansas of the 
truth of the first two points of 
this discussion: (1) That agricul- 
ture is the key to the- future 
progress and growth of this coun- 
try and (2) That scientific farm- 
ing im general and the use of 
fertilizer in particular is the key 


TABLE ll 
Fertilizer Use and Crop Yield in Arkansas 


Petential ( Per Acre) 





—Actual (Per Acre)— Recommended Vieid Lucrease Dollar 

Fertilizer Vield Fertilizer Estimated Fert. Cost Value 

Oats 230 Ibs. 27 bu. 500 Ibs. 43 bu. $6.75 = $11.36 
Rice 60 Ibs. 51 bu. 150 lbs. 69 bu. 235 = #50 
Hay 32 Ibs. 1.35 tons 200 Ibs. 2.7-tons 420. = 27.38 
Cotton —_ 159 lbs. 313 lbs. 450 Ibs. 353 lbs. aN. = 12.60 
Corn 118 Ibs. 23 bu. 500 Ibs. 46 bu. 955 = 33.58 
$30.02 — $125.42 

—_ = 4.18 


The actual and petential fertilizer consumption and resulting The prices ef 6-15-53: 


yield” are based on statistics supplied by 
Association. Cost of additional fertilizer is based on the average Rice 


price of 5-10-5 and 5-10-10, or $50.00 per ton. The dollar return 
is based on prices from USDA Bulletin 6-30-53. 


National Fertilizer Oats $0.71 bu. 
_ 0.068 Ib. 

Hay 20.80 ton 

Cotton 0.315 Ib. 

Corn 1.46 ba. 





to inereasing production and re- 
ducing the unit cost in farming 
are wut, Meu we are reaay tor 
the $64.00 question, which brings 
us to the last and third basic idea 
which I would like to sell to this 
group. 


Role of Bankers in Agriculture 


I refer to the importance of 
the Banker in encouraging, ed- 
ucating, and financing the farmers 
of his State and community. May 
I be very fundamental in dis- 
cussing this idea and break it 
into two simple parts — “Why” 
and “How.” 


(1) Why should the banker take 
on as his responsibility the edu- 
cating and encouraging of the 
farmer? Isn’t it true that you are 
important to your community not 
only as banker but also because 
you have assumed positions of 
leadership in your communities? 
For this reason, as you lead the 
people in your community will 
10l14u0w and tnus Arkansas will 
become a more prosperous and 
happier state in which to live as 
the agricultural industry properly 
progresses. As a banker, it is your 
desire to serve your entire com- 
munity—what better or more im- 
portant service can you render 
than helping to develop an in- 
dustry as important to our lives 
as agriculture. Like all business- 
men, in order to develop sound 
customer relations, we must put 
the interests of our best potential 
customer first. Who is he—the 
merchant, the industrialist or the 
farmer? 


We have discussed the impor- 
tance of the future of agriculture 
and scientific methods of oper- 
ating. Now let us develop some 
financial data since it is my ex- 
perience that most bankers insist 
upon sound figures rather than 
broad theories. We have certainly 
justified an investment in financ- 
ing the working capital required 
of scientific farming from the 
data that has been made available 
from county agents, agricultural 
universities. colleges, state experi- 
mental stations, and The National 
Fertilizer Association. Let us see 
what this would mean to Arkan- 
sas. 

Cash receipts from farm mar- 
kets s GQurine 1952 totaled $619,- 
843,000 in Arkansas according to 
the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. This is greater than com- 
bined salaries and wages of all 
employees in manufacturing 
establisments and total wages 
paid employees and proprietors 
of retail stores in Arkansas. This 
information is according to the 
U. S. Department of Commerce 
statistics. According to these fig- 
ures income from agriculture ex- 
ceeds the total dollars paid out in 
salaries and wages to all em- 
ployees in manufacturing estab- 
lishments and retail stores. Do 
your loans to the farming indus- 
try compare favorably with your 
loans to industry, retail stores, 
etc.? If they do, you are to be 
congratulated. If they don’t per- 
haps you might consider taking 
another look at your loan port- 
folio. 

(2) In using your depositors’ 
money to make loans you must 
have proper security and you must 
receive a return thet will allow 
you to make a legitimate profit. 
It is also your desire to improve 
your community by making sound 
services avilable. $10,000 ‘loaned 
to a merchant or an industrial 
tirm for a period of six to nine 
months, if we estimate an average 
return of 20%, would return to 
the industrial firm or merchant 
$2,000 which would, in turn, add 
to the wealth of the community 
approximately $2,000. 

However, as we have substan- 
tially proven earlier in this dis- 
cussion, $1 spent for fertilizer 
would provide a return of from 
$1 to $4 for every dollar so in- 
vested. Thus. from $1,000 loaned 
to a farmer for the purchase of 
fertilizer; the community will re- 
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ceive additional income of from 
$1,000 ‘to $4,000. It would appear 
from this example that a banker 
making a loan to a progressive 
farmer may be rendering an equal 
service with the banker who ad- 
vances such service to indus- 
trialists and merchants. 


(3) If farmers of the State of 
Arkansas would use an additional 
$80,000;000 worth of fertilizer to 
attain the usage recommended by 
county agents and if through the 
use of this additional amount of 
fertilizer there would be added 
$160,000,000 of additional income 
to your state, isn’t it your job to 
do your best to encourage, educate 
and finance farmers of your 
community? 


How the Banker Can Help 


It is not my intention to suggest 
a program that could be adopted 
by each bank and banker; rather, 
I outline here a few ideas that 
have been used _ successfully 
throughout the country. 

(1) Employ full or part-time 
agriculturai representatives. it 
is my understanding that many 
of the bankers in Arkansas are 
already employing full or part- 
time agricultural representatives, 
and that many others have as- 
signed someone within their or- 
Zanization to spend part of his 
time on agricultural work. These 
representatives work intimately 
with farmer customers in thor- 
ough discussion of farming prob- 
lems, plans, and programs. 


(2) Publicize through local ad- 
vertising and pubdiiciy channeis 
your interest in assisting the 
farmer in his requirements for 
working capital. We all know the 
real basis of a bank loan is the 
earning ability of the borrower, 
along with the three “C’s” of 
sound credit: Capital, character, 
and capacity. By encouraging 
bank customers to increase their 
«<apacity by proper fertilizer loans, 
you are performing an economic 
service to the entire community. 


(3) Maintain a literature rack 
in your bank in whicn govern- 
mental publications, as well as 
private industrial publications are 
made available to farmer cus- 
tomers. 


(4) Encourage farmers to have 
-soils tested. 

(5) Cooperate with county agent 
-or the county extension airector 
in providing information, dis- 
tributing pamphlets, estabiishing 
fertilizer demonstration pilots, and 
holding meetings. 

(6) Urge farmers who are not 
convinced of tne value of fer- 
tilizers to try fertilizers on a test 
plot basis, leaving an untreated 
Strip in fields to observe the dif- 
ferent results. 

(7) Urge farmers to attend field 
«days, experimental and demon- 
stration farms. 


Fertilizer in Combination with 
Modern Me.hcods 


Fertilizer use is, of course, only 
one part of a good soil manage- 
ment and conservation program. 
It must be kept in mind that 
maximum benefit from fertilizer 
<omes when they are used in com- 
bination with other needed prac- 
tices, such as liming, crop rotation, 
improved crop varieties, contour- 
ing, and other needed erosion con- 
trol practices. It is fully realized 
that it is impossible to persuade 
every farmer to use the maximum 
in. scientific methods and rec- 
ommended amounts of fertilizer, 
however, as each banxer is able 
to persuade more of the farmers in 
his community to follow modern 
methods, so then will his com- 
munity procure its proportionate 
part of this additional income 
which can add so substantially, 
not only to the income and wel- 
fare of the individual farmer cus- 
tomers, but also to the prosperity 
of your community and your en- 
tire state. 

Your own Mr. W. W. Campbell 
has become a national figure in 
emphasing the bankers’ place 





in the agricultural industry... A 
quotation from his letter to Dr. 
Russell Coleman, President of the 
National Fertilizer Association, 
Secins appropriate: 

“In my home state of Arkansas, 
and throughout America, bankers 
are realizing that high yields per 
acre, efficiently produced, are es- 
sential to the individual farmers’ 
economic well being. High yielas, 
accompanied by low unit pro- 
duction costs, increase the farm- 
er’s net profit, even in the face of 
moderately higher production ex- 
penditures.” 

It is obvious that the problems 
that we have discussed will pre- 
sent themselves over a period of 
the next ten years and so will 


the solutions. However, if each 
of you start on a program as soon 
as you return home to do your 
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part in your community, then cer- 
tainly. the State of Arkansas will 
continue to prosper and to main- 
tain. its position as one of the 
leading agricultural states. Re- 
member that there will be periods 
of overproduction during the next 
ten years just as there have in 
the past 20. Even so, we must 
keep our eyes on the witimate 
problem which involves increas- 


ing our food production by as 
much in the next ten years as 
we have in the past 20. With your 
support the farmers of Arkansas 
can and will do their part. 


George Searight Grandpa 

George A. Searight, 50 Broad- 
way, New York City, is now a 
proud grandparent. 







Halsey, Stuart Group 
es 

Offer Pipe Line Debs. 

A syndicate headed by Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc. offered on Sept. 
15 $20,000,000 of Tennessee Gas 
Transmission Co. 5% debentures 
due Sept. 1, 1973, at 101.90% and 
accrued interest, to yield 4.85%. 
Award of the.issue was won by 
the group at competitive sale on 
Monday on its bid of 100.55%. 

Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 
owns and operates a pipe line sys- 
tem for the transportation and 
sale or delivery of natural gas for 
resale. Beginning in the Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas, the pipe- 


line extends in a northeasterly 
direction across Texas, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Mississippi and Tennes- 
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see to a point in eastern Kentucky * 
where the system divides, one 
branch extending into West Vir- 
ginia to a point near the City of 
Charleston, and the other branch 
extending across Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania and New York to a point 
on the new York - Massachu- 
setts state line near Pittsfield, 
Mass. At June 30, 1953, the com- 
pany had in operation a total of 
6,424 miles of pipe line. 

Total operating revenues of the 
company for the year ended June 
30, 1953 were $122,437,709; gross 
income was $30,466,543 and net 
income was $19.206.728. 


A. J. Velardo Opens 
ONEONTA, N. Y.—Alfred J. 


Velardo is engaging in a securities 
business here. 











The resources of a large enterprise 


like American Cyanamid Company 


include many assets other than those 


normally listed under book value. 


Personnel is one example. To build 


a firm foundation of human re- 


sources is one of the responsibilities 


of management. Cyanamid starts 


with a program to attract young 


people of talent, and every encour- 


agement for on-the-job training and 


growth is provided, consistent with 


good management practice. Promo- 


tions and increases in responsibility 


are made from within the organiza- 


tion whenever possible. 


This personnel policy works to main- 


tain a reservoir of experienced man- 


power of executive and potential 


management caliber... trained to 


assume responsibilities and positions 


of leadership in ( syanamid’s expand- 


ing organization. 
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AMERICAN Cyanamid company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N Y. 
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International Monetary Fund 
Envisages Convertibility 


Bretton Woods institution, in Annual Report, discloses it will 
consider lending its financial support to convertibility moves. 
Urges interim freeing of commodity markets and removing 
restrictions on foreign exchange trading. Asserts solutions of 
dollar problem cannot occur without control of inflation via 


firmer budgetary, fiscal, and 


wage policies. Explains new 


standby facilities. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Septem- 
ber 10—The International Mone- 
tary Fund, in its Eighth Annual 
Report submitted here today dur- 
ing its concurrent meeting with 
the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, re- 
vealed that it is ready to consider 
proposals for enlisting its finan- 
cial support for bringing about 
convertibility. 

The Fund said it was “a most 
encouraging development” that 
many countries were seeking con- 
vertibility with renewed determi- 
nation. Their efforts would require 
continued emphasis on domestic 
financial and economic stability, 
and on increased dollar earnings, 
reduction and elimination of ex- 
change restrictions, and measures 
to encourage the restoration of 
international capital markets, All 
these elements are present in plans 
under current international dis- 
cussion, the Fund said. 

The Fund told its 54-nation 
Board of Governors that substan- 
tial progress had been made dur- 
ing the year toward a general 
payments balance. But the Fund 
maintained that “the world can- 
not rest content with its present 
position,” and it welcomed the 
growing interest in possibilities 
for freer trade reflected in meet- 
ings of the British Commonwealth, 
and several international organi- 
zations. 

“The Fund has an active interest 
in these discussions, and is pre- 
pared to consider what part it 
can effectively play in the fur- 
therance of their objectives,” the 
report said. “The unused gold 
and convertible currency resources 
of the Fund are still substantial, 
and it is reasonable to expect oc- 
casions for their use under appro- 
priate conditions will occur more 
frequently in the future than dur- 
ing the last two or three years.” 

“One is that these determined 
efforts to achieve convertibility 
deserve the utmost encourage- 
ment, as important steps toward 
the achievement of the objectives 
of the Fund. Moreover, the Fund 
considers it urgent and essential 
to take full advantage of the prog- 


ress toward payments balance 
which has been outlined in this 
report. 


“The second point is that the 
uncertainty of decisive steps does 
not mean that countries cannot 
in the meantime take less far- 
reaching measures which have im- 
mediate value. These include such 
measures as freeing commodity 
markets from restrictions and re- 
storing the machinery of foreign 
exchange trading, and granting 
some degree of freedom for the 
operation of this machinery.” 


Financial Operating Report 


The Fund’s report, covering a 
fiscal year ended April 30, 1953, 
listed total assets of $8,729,000,000. 
Gold holdings increased during 
the year from $1,531,600,000 to 
$1,692,600,000 as the result of 
payments on subscriptions, re- 
purchases and service and inter- 
est charges. Currency holdings 
amounted to the equivalent of 
$5,978 ,500,000 of which $1,338,100,- 
000 was in U. S. dollars. Of the 
other Fund holdings of convert- 
ible currency, the largest was in 
Canadian dollars, equivalent to 
U. S. $225,000,000. The Fund’s as- 
sets included $1,049,200,000 in cur- 
rency balances not yet due from 
members whose par values had 
not been established. 


The report began by noting that, 
despite a downward trend in world 
trade early in 1952, the world 
payments position for the year as 
a whole showed a much better 
balance than in 1951. Progress to- 
ward a better balance had been 
perceptible prior to the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea, but ap- 
peared to be threatened by sub- 
sequent events, when many coun- 
tries again found themselves in 
serious disequilibrium, 

“In the latter part of 1952, how- 
ever, there was a significant re- 


covery, and by the _ beginning 
of 1953 many countries had 
again achieved balance, or 
at least had _ substantially re- 


duced their deficits. While some 
countries still had considerable 
deficits in their balances of pay- 
ments, these were to a large ex- 
tent the result of special factors— 
sometimes defects of policy—af- 
fecting individual countries.” 


Payments Crisis Affected Raw 
Material Countries 

The widespread payments crisis 
at the beginning of 1952 affected 
particulariy the raw material ex- 
porting countries. Most of these 
countries had benefited greatly 
from the raw material boom that 
followed the beginning of the Ko- 
rean War. Increased export earn- 
ings meant increased foreign ex- 
change reserves and higher levels 


of money income. This caused 
further expansion of their de- 
mand for imports of consumers’ 


goods, and gave opportunities to 
press forward with ambitious in- 
vestment programs. 

But imports continued to ex- 
pand after the raw material boom 
had subsided, export proceeds be- 
gan to decline, and the conse- 
quences of a very rapid depletion 
of reserves had to be faced. The 
main response to this situation 
was the imposition of more strin- 
gent import restrictions. 

Measures taken to correct the 
widespread payments imbalances 
and the reduction of excessive in- 
ventories led to a sharp contrac- 
tion in the value of world trade 
in 1952. By the third quarter, the 
value of world imports was some 
10% less than a year before. The 
fall was greatest in the sterling 
area, but it was also sharp in 
Western Europe. The United 
States, where for the most part 
inventory adjustments had been 
made earlier, did not contribute 


markedly to the decline in im- 
ports. The abrupt decline in 
exports during the first three 


quarters of 1952 was heavily con- 
centrated upon the industrial 
countries of Western Europe, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. 


The value of trade rose more 
than seasonally, however, in the 
last quarter of 1952. Imports of 
raw material producing regions 
continued to fall in that quarter, 
but this movement was tapering 
off as the adjustments which these 
regions were making to their 
changed terms of trade neared 
completion. In the first quarter 
of 1953 there were some declines 
in exports, particularly from West- 
ern Europe, but the greater part 
of the distortions initiated by the 
outbreak of hostilities in Korea 
had been eliminated. 


Points to U. S. 


The report pointed to the bal- 
ance of payments of the United 
States as the most significant sta- 
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tistical evidence of the improve- 
ment in the world payments posi- 


tion in 1952. Exciuding military 
aid shipments, the U. S. surplus 
with all countries on account of 
goods and services and U. S. pri- 
vate donations and capital move- 
ments in 1952 was about half of 
what it had been in 1951. In the 
second half of 1952, the U. S. sur- 


paus On these items had aisap- 
peared. 
Gold and dollar holdings of 


other countries began to increase 
in the second quarter of 1952, and 
the rise continued during the re- 
mainder of the year. For the 
last three quarters, the increase 
amounted to nearly $1.5 billion. 
The contrast with the earlier 
downtrend was greatest for the 
sterling area. Sterling area hold- 
ings had amounted to $5.1 billion 
at the end of June, 1951. They 
reached a low of $3.1 billion in 
June, 1952, but by March, 1953 
they had risen to $3.6 billion. The 
holdings of continental members 
of O.E.E.C., which in 1951 had 
increased by nearly $300 million, 
in 1952 rose further, by $1.3 bil- 
lion, and by the end of March, 1953 
they were $8.6 billion. 

The report added that “the ap- 
proximate balance achieved at the 
end of 1952, however important 
as a stage in the adaptation of the 
world economy to postwar condi- 
tions, cannot be taken as indicat- 
ing there is no need for further 
concern about the problem of the 
balance of payments of the rest of 
the world with the United States. 
Some of the elements that have 
nelped to establish this balance are 
more or less temporary. Thought 
has to be given to further meas- 
ures which, in a more fundamental 
way, will finally eliminate the 
dollar problem.” 


Dependence on American Business 

Solutions of the residual dollar 
problem, the report said, would 
hinge on a continued high level 
of business activity in the U. S., 
and effective control of inflation. 
(“There are some countries of 
major importance for world trade 
where the control of inflation is 
still an urgent immediate task.... 
Stability will not be assured un- 
less monetary measures are 
backed by firmer budgetary, fis- 
cal, and wage policies than have 
been possible so far in some coun- 
tries, and which would ensure 
that the investments of govern- 
ments and government agencies 
are kept in proper relation to the 
resources available.”’) 

However, for further advances 
from the present position, atten- 
tion has to be directed increas- 
ingly to measures which wou!'d 
more directly facilitate the ex- 
pansion of dollar earnings by the 
countries which maintain dis- 
criminatory restrictions. Regard- 
ing the influence of U. S. import 
policies, the report said in part: 
“If there were substantial modi- 
fications in VU. S. commercial 
policy — such as tariff reductions, 
the simplification of tariff classi- 
fications and customs procedures, 
liberalization of agricultural quo- 
tas and of shipping policy, and 
repeal of ‘Buy American’ legis- 
lation—the payments position of 
the non-dollar world would be 
substantially strengthened, and 
the prospects for reducing or 
eventually eliminating restrictions 
on imports from the United States 
would be greatly improved.” 

The report referred to the cre- 
ation of a commission, at the re- 
quest of the President of the 
United States, to study U. S. for- 
eign economic policy, and said: 
“There can be little doubt that 
the outcome of this re-examina- 


tion will considerably influence 
the pace of further movement 
toward the establishment of a 


freely operating multilateral sys- 
tem of payments.” 


Dollar Earnings from Non-U. 
Countries 

Possibilities for dollar earnings 

from countries other than the 


S. 


United States were cited. The 
Fund noted that the United States 
is currently buying more than half 
its imports in Canada and the 
Latin American Republics — an 
amount which in dollar terms is 
six times, and in real terms about 
three times its prewar imports 
from these countries. 


Detains Foreign Exchange 
Purposes 


The Fund reported foreign ex- 
change purchases by five mernbers 
—Australia, Brazil, Finland, Para- 
guay and Turkey — during the 
fiscal year ended April 30, 1953. 
These purchases amounted in all 
to $66,000,000. Repurchases made 
by seven members during the pe- 
riod amounted to $185,000,000. 
Additional transactions reported 
since the end of the fiscal year 
have included purchases by Bo- 
livia, Brazil, Chile, Finland, Japan 
and Turkey. With these purchases, 
total transactions now stand at 
$988 ,400,000. Additional repur- 
chases have been made by Brazil, 
Finland and Syria, bringing total 
repurchases to $286,600,000. 

The procedure for standby ar- 
rangements, agreed by the Execu- 
tive Board in a decision of Oct. 
1, 1952, is fully described in the 
report. Each standby account 
will be set up in the first in- 
stance for a period of not more 
than six months, but, if the Fund 
approves, may be renewed at the 
member’s request at the end of 
that period. The Fund said it 
was also willing to examine 
standby requests for longer pe- 
riods. A charge of one-quarter 
of one percent per annum has 
been fixed, payable at the time a 
standby arrangement is author- 
ized. This is in addition to the 
usual service charge of one-half 
of one percent payable in the 
event of an actual purchase of 
currency from the Fund. 

“The purpose of this decision,” 
the report said, “was to create a 
mechanism that would make it 
easier for a member, for a given 
period of time, to be able to rely 
on the Fund’s resources to meet 
a current account deficit in its 
balance of payment. This ar- 
rangement was intended to re- 
move the doubts that have led 
some members to the view tirat in 
formulating their policies they 
could not rely on Fund assistance. 
Stanaby arrangements should thus 
serve as an instrument for the 
advancement of the Fund’s pur- 
poses. By giving an assurance 
that the Fund would help to meet 
any threatening drain upon re- 
serves, the facilities provided by 
these arrangements should enable 
members to refrain from resort- 
ing to more restrictive measures.” 

The report also reviewed devel- 
opments in the field of foreign 
exchange policy, and summarized 
the decisions taken by the Fund 
on various proposals made by 
members for changes in their 
foreign exchange systems during 
the 1952-53 fiscal year. During 
the fiscal year, members of the 
staff had consulted with the offi- 
cials and technicians of many 
member countries on both tech- 
nical and policy problems. In 
several cases, this led to a major 
forward step in the development 
of orderly exchange arrangements. 


Opens Office 


JERSEY CITY, N. J.— Wanda 
O. Olds has opened offices at 
41 Bright Street to engage in a 
securities business. 


P. S. Roth Opens 


BRONX, N. Y.—Paul S. Roth is 
engaging in a securities business 
from offices at 227 East 178th St. 


Stanton & Wilson Open 


HARDIN, Mont. — Harold G. 
Stanton and Robert H. Wilson 
have formed a partnership to be 
known as Stanton & Wilson, to 
conduct a securities business. 


































McKenna Scores ae 
Excess Profits Tax : 
Industrialist says levy “cuts mus- { 


cles of best pulling horse.” 


“The effect of the Excess Profi 
Tax has been to ‘cut the muscle 
of the horse that has done the bes 















































































































































































































pulling.’” So stated Philip Vv 
McKenna, ma} 
President of met 
Kennametal olir 
Inc., at the pro 
annual meet- tute 
ing of stock- icar 
holders of that nat 
company held ‘Sep 
this week. Mr. A 
McKenna the 
pointed out wo! 
that the pres- Cc. 
ent tax struc- the 
ture embody- affi 
ing high rates, tut 
and particu- ' Lir 
larly the Philip M. McKen rec 
double’ taxa- E 
tion imposed on corporate incomé gas 
retards the development of bene ~ 
ficial products, such as Kenna A 
metal which improves output pe os 
man in machine shops, mines a ewe 
industry generally, besides pra ve 
viding more effective means 4 Ho 
protecting our country. I 
Mr. McKenna advocates that t uc! 
Federal government cease furthe na 
impairment of individual freedo ust 
resulting from high tax exactio sta 
and that Congress restore sou the 
money redeemable in gold coin a ‘ 
demand. The latter action wou Mi 
put a stop to the insidious prog the 
esses of taxation on imagina Ur 
bookkeeping profits created b nis 
monetary and credit inflation. to 
would revive sound practices “p 
industry and let America go fo in 
ward again. fee 
Fj fe 
Bo G cr 
irst Boston Group = 
Offers Westinghouse of 
s pr 
Air Brake Debentures Him :- 
Public offering of $35.000,00 pl 
Westinghouse Air Brake Co. 3% = 
sinking fund debentures, due 197 of 
was made yesterday (Septembe et 
16) by a banking group headed b bef 
The First Boston Corp. T - 
debentures are priced at 99.50 a Si 
accrued interest. h 
A sinking fund calculated Bs 
retire 72% of the issue at par bh m 
maturity will operate commen le 
ing in 1957. Optional call pric th 
range from 103.375 during the ct 
months ending Aug. 531. 1954 -_ 
100 after Aug. 31, 1976. 
The company will use the pre 
ceeds from the sale, together wi 
cash on hand to retire bank loar 
aggregating $35,000,000 of two 
its subsidiaries, LeRoi Co. a 
LeTourneau-Westinghouse Co. 
Prior to 1951, Westinghouse A 
Brake was engaged chiefly in t 
manufacture of equipment f¢ 
railroads, rapid transit systen st 
and other on-rail facilitie Dp 
Through acquisition of four bus h 
nesses since 1951, the company h SI 
broadened its activities to includ a 
the production of internal co b 
bustion engines, portable air co f 
pressors, pneumatic tools. eart . 
moving equipment and portab . 
drilling rigs and has also acquir¢ d 
a research and development o | 
ganization primarily concerne : 
with military work which is y 
the process of becoming the cef I 
tral research organization for Ma 
phases of the company’s other of r 
erations. The company also hol $ 
substantial interests in seve r 
other companies in the Unité . 
States and Canada. ] 
For the six months ended Ju ] 
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totaled $69,306,000 and 
come was $4,917,000. 
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Natural Gas Substitutes Developed 


Chemists at the Chicago Institute of Gas Technology describe 
new method of converting gasoline and two other petroleum 
products into natural gas substitutes. 


Winter shortages of heating gas 
may be alieviated through a new 
method of converting natural gas- 
Oline and two other petroleum 
products into natural gas substi- 
tutes it was revealed to the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society at its 124th 
national meeting in Chicago on 
Sept. 8. 

Already in the pilot-plant stage, 
the gas-making system was 
worked out by Henry R. Linden, 
C. E. Brooks and L. N. Miller of 
the: Institute of Gas Technology, 
affiliated with the Illinois Insti- 
tute of Technology, Chicago. Dr. 
Linden is Assistant Research Di- 
rector of the gas institute. 

Besides producing the natural 
gas substitutes, the process yields 
“substantial” amounts of valuable 
by-product chemicals — benzene, 
toluene. xylene and styrene—the 
chemists reported in a paper pre- 
sented before the ACS Division of 
Gas and Fuel Chemistry in the 
Hotel Congress. 

Propane and butane, by-prod- 
ucts of petroleum refining and 
matural gas production, can be 
used, along with natural gas, as 
starting materials for the process, 
the paper said. 

“According to U. S. Bureau of 
Mines data and estimates, 22% of 
the total energy consumed in the 
United States in 1952 was fur- 
nishd by natural gas as compared 
to 14% in 1946,” it was stated. 
“Production of natural gas has 
increased from 4.94 trillion cubic 
feet in 1945 to 8.64 trillion cubic 
feet in 1952. Much of the in- 
creased demand for natural gas 
has been due to the wider use of 
gas for house-heating as a result 
of the relatively low cost of this 
premium fuel. This has further 
accentuated the problems of sup- 
plying peak-loads, since the de- 
mand for gas on the coldest days 
of winter can easily reach several 
times the average daily sendout, 
while long-distance transmission 
lines can be built economically 
only to handle a steady high load. 
Simple economic considerations 
show that it is advantageous to 
meet peak gas demands, above a 
level set by local conditions, 
through other means than pur- 
chase of pipe-line gas. 


“In some favored areas there 
are depleted gas wells into which 
gas from the transmission lines 
may be pumped during periods of 
low demand. Gas is then with- 
arawn from these repressured 
wells in winter to meet the peak 
load demand. More often, natural 


“underground storage facilities are 


not available, and either artificial 
high-pressure storage or some 
methed of producing a natural gas 
substitute must be relied on to 
meet the peak loads. One of the 
most widely used methods for 
producing peak-load gas is mixing 
of propane or butane with air to 
the desired heating value. Al- 
though these natural gas liquids 
must be stored in high-pressure 
tanks, plant investment other than 
for storage facilities is low. 

“However, the availability of 
propane and butane is limited 
during the winter months and in 
many distribution systems pro- 
pane-air or butane-air cannot be 
completely substituted for natural 
gas because of unsatisfactory 
burner performance. Further, to 
obtain best performance the actual 
heating value of the substitute 
mixture must also be substantially 
higher than that of the natural 
gas, resulting in a considerable 
loss in revenue if the gas is sold 
on a volume basis.” 

The new process takes place in 
2'-inch heated tubes at between 
1,300 and 1,500 degrees Fahren- 
heit, at a pressure of one to three 
times that of the atmosphere. The 
time required to convert the fuel 
to gas is no longer than 11 sec- 
onds. 

What happens is that the heav- 
ier gasoline molecules are 
“cracked,” or broken down, into 
light, simpler gas molecules which 
then are gaseous in form and can 
be piped into a natural gas sys- 
tem. According to the report, the 
East Ohio Gas Company is spon- 
soring a pilot plant operation of 
the system with an eye toward 
utilizing the by-products as well 
as the natural gas substitutes. 

Other methods for producing 
gas substitutes, using fuel oil as 
a starting material, are not eco- 
nomical because 35% of the oil 
may be converted into waste prod- 
ucts, the Society was told. 





Life Companies : Common Stock Invesiments 


Institute of Life Insurance notes these institutions have not 
taken much advantage of the liberalization of the New York 


laws. 


Bri‘ish companies have doubled holdings of equity 


shares since war's end. 


While the purchases of common 
stocks by U. S. life insurance com- 
panies since the first of this year 
have been running about one- 
sixth larger than a year ago, they 
are still less than half of the total 
bought the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1950, the year before New 
York laws were modified permit- 
ting limited investment in such 
securities by the life companies 
doing business in that state. 

Comn stock purchases by the 
life companies were $59,000,000 
in the first seven months of this 
year, according to the Institute of 
Life Insurance. This compares 
with $50.000,000 in the _ corre- 
sponding period of 1952; $91,000,- 
000 the vear before that, and 
$132.000.000 in the first seven 
months of 1950. These figures in- 
dicate that the life companies have 
not take such advantage of the 
liberalization in the New York 
laws 

Because of 
rate on < 


the 
umon stocks during this 
period. the 
Panies 
have 


since 


high retention 


life insurance com- 
shares 
eased by $178,000,000 
h, 195 the 


ldings of such 


ag 
ava 


when law 


was modified. On Aug. 1 of this 
year, such holdings were $743,- 
000,000, compared with $671,000,- 
000 a year ago. 

In the eight years since the end 
of World War II, the U. S. life 
companies have increased their 
stock holdings, both common and 
preferred, by about $1,500,000,000 
and the $2,270,000,000 so invested 
has increased from 2% of assets 
to the present 3%. 

An increase in stock holdings 
has also been reported by the life 
insurance companies in the United 
Kingdom. The British offices, al- 
ways heavy investors in equity 
shares, had nearly 20% of their 
assets in corporate shares at the 
start of this year, compared with 
about 16% in 1945. In aggregate 

the British 
have nearly 
since the end of the war. 

In Canada, the increase in stock 
holdings 


pounds, company 


holdings doubled 


has not been as great. 
The Canadian companies had 5.7% 
of their stocks at the 
start of this year, compared to 6% 
in 1945, while the 


ment ir 


assets in 


dollar invest- 


stocks was up nearly 50%. 
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Contributing to a nation’s wealth 


... through Chemistry 


Industrial and agricultural chemistry is a 
great and growing factor in the economy 
of this nation. Indispensable American in- 
dustries require chemicals and chemical 
products in tremendous volume for the man- 
ufacture of countless consumer and durable 
goods and as raw materials for the goods 
themselves. Agriculture alone creates an ever 
growing demand for chemical fertilizers to 
help the soil yield more abundant products. 
Using basic natural resources—air and wa- 
ter, natural gas and coal—Spencer combines 
science and modern industrial techniques 
to produce these essential chemicals in quan- 
tity. The demand is great . . . so Spencer is 
America’s growing name in chemicals! 


Spencer reports on a year of progress and advancement 


A Message from the President: 

During the year ended June 30, 1953, the Company 
achieved satisfactory operating results and at the same 
time inaugurated and carried forward a substantial pro- 
gram of expansion and construction. New highs were at- 
tained in sales and profits. Construction of the Vicksburg 
Works and substantial improvements at three other plants 
proceeded on schedule and will be completed this fall. 
Engineering and preliminary construction work is already 


under way on the Company’s new polyethylene plant at 
Orange, Texas. 


Substantially all of the Company’s production for the 


current year is already committed under contract. With 
increased production and sales and accelerated activity in 
engineering and research, the present year will be a busy 
one, and should be satisfactory to the Company’s stock- 
holders, customers, suppliers and employees. 


Cinmthee Mf ‘oD 


CONDENSED STATEMENTS OF CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL POSITION 


NET ASSETS employed in the business 
CURRENT ASSETS: 
Cash and U. S. Government 


Securities 
Receivables 
Inventories 


June 30 





1953 1952 


$27,254,100 $24,282,629 
2,128,030 1,489,848 
2,073,696 2,447,283 


$31,455,826 $28,219,760 








Total Current Assets 


CURRENT LIABILITIES: 
Payables and accruals 
Federal and state income taxes 





$ 2,456,347 
6,329,488 


$ 8,785,835 


$ 1,671,186 
6,571,225 


$ 8,242,411 





Total Current Liabilities 





WORKING CAPITAL 
PLANT AND EQUIPMENT 
OTHER ASSESTS 
NET ASSETS EMPLOYED 
IN THE BUSINESS $55,558,736 


$22,669,991 
32,018,643 
870,102 


$19,977,349 
22,579,603 
1,632,135 





$44,189.08 








SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED INCOME 


YEAR ENDED JUNE 30 
1953 1952 


$30,837,455 $28,771,733 





NET SALES OF PRODUCTS 
COSTS AND EXPENSES: 
Cost of products sold 


Selling, administrative, and 
other expenses (net) 





$15,835,294 $14,821,979 


4,514,984 
$20,350,278 


$10,487,177 
5,826,000 


$ 4,661,177 


3,298,321 
$18,120,300 


$10,651,433 
6,428,000 


$ 4,223,433 





Total costs and expenses 


NET INCOME BEFORE TAXES 
TAXES ON INCOME 


NET INCOME 








v'TrTITTIiLittit ii ke | 


SOURCES from which assets were provided 


BORROWED CAPITAL 
EQUITY CAPITAL: 


June 30 
1953 1952 
$25,000,000 $15,000,000 








Serial preferred stock, 4.60% 
cumulative 
Second preferred stock, 4.50% 


cumulative and convertible 


$ 7,994,800 $ 8,257,000 


6,250,000 
6,000,000 


6,250,000 
6,000,000 


Common stock 


Earnings retained in the 
business 


10,756,437 
$31,001,237 


8,946,779 
$29,453,779 





Less—Preferred stock 
sinking funds 


442,501 
$30,558,736 


264,692 
$29,189,087 





Total Equity Capital 
TOTAL SOURCES 


FROM WHICH ASSETS 
WERE PROVIDED 





$55,558,736 $44,189,087 








SPENCER PRODUCTS 

* Anhydrous * “Mr. NN” 
Ammonia Ammonium 

* Refrigeration Nitrate 
Grade Fertilizer 

* 83% 
Ammonium 
Nitrote 
Solution 

* FREZALL 
(Spencer dry ice) 

* Liquid Carbon 
Dioxide 

NEW PRODUCTS 

* Polyethylene 


Spencer Chemical 
Company’s 

Report for fiscal 1953 
has just been published. 
A copy will be mailed 
to you on request. 


Ammonia 
* Aqua Ammonia 
* Methanol 
* Formaldehyde 
* SPENSOL 


(Spencer nitrogen 
solutions) 


* Hexamine 


Spencer (hemieal om 


ewienr suioine Ment 


mm 


al Vompany 


“America’s Growing Name In Chemicals” 
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CONSOLIDATIONS 
NEW BRANCHES 
NEW OFFICERS, ETC. 
REVISED 
CAPITALIZATIONS 





News ABOUT BANKS 
| AND BANKERS 





C. George Dandrow, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Johns-Manville Sales Cor- 
poration and General Sales Man- 
ager of the company’s Industrial 
Products Division, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Advisory 
Board of the 57th Street Office of 
Manufacturers Trust Company, 
Wew York, Fifth Avenue at 57th 
Street, it was announced by 
Horace C. Flanigan, President of 
the Trust Company. . 

a a 


‘he Board of Trustees of The 
Bowery Savings Bank, New York 
on Sept. 14 elected Morris D. 
Crawford, Jr., Vice-President and 
office counsel. Mr. Crawford has 
been in the employ of the legal 
firm of Cadwalader, Wickersham 
& Taft since 1940, where he spe- 
«ialized in general corporate prac- 
tice. He is a member of the Asso- 
ciation of the Bar of the City of 
Wew York. 

& * & 

Mr. John W. Hooper, President 
of the Lincoln: Savings Bank, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., announces the 
election of Michael J. Burke as a 
Trustee of the bank. 

Since 1926, Mr. Burke has been 
<ontinuously associated with fi- 
nancial institutions engaged in the 
ynortgage business in the New 
York area. He joined the Lincoln 
iss 1949 as Vice-President and 
mortgage officer. Immediately 
prior thereto, he was a Vice- 
President of the Manufacturers 
Trust Company, in charge of its 
Real Estate and Mortgage de- 
yrartment. 

At present, he is a member of 
the Committee on Mortgages and 
Real Estate of the Savings Banks 
Association of the State of New 
York and a member of the Mort- 
gage and Real Estate Committee 
of the New York Real Estate 
Board. 

* %: bd 

Election of Fred J. Driscoll as 
a trustee of the Greater New York 
Savings Bank, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
‘was announced on Sept. 10 by 
Bernard F. Hogan, President. 

Lo a: 5 


The First National Bank of 
Toms River, N. J., increased its 
a<emmon capital stock on Sept. 1, 
from $725,000 to $750,000 by a 
stock dividend. 


a *: + 


The Provident Trust Company, 
Whila, Pa. took action to expand 
«wm September 15 when _ stock- 
Holders of the bank, at a special 
meceting, approved a proposal to 
establish a new branch office in 
Worth Philadelphia. This proposal 
is «still subject to approval by 
Federal and _ state regulatory 
bodies. 

The new branch, to be located 
at 3701 N. Broad Street, will serve 
the Germantown-Tioga-Logan-Ol- 
mcy areas as well as the sur- 
younding industrialized sections. 
“The site of the new branch office, 
om the street floor of the 14-story 
Beury Building, was originally 
@esigned for a bank and is 
equipped with modern safe de- 
posit vaults. 

% * oa 

Three prominent Roanoke, Va., 
businessmen have been elected 
soembers of the advisory board of 
«rectors of The Bank of Virginia 
tn Roanoke, Va., it was announced 
on Sept. 14 by Thomas C. Bou- 
shall, President of the bank. 


‘They are John R. Howard, Man- 
ager of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company in Roanoke: Kenneth R. 
Miyde, Associate Manager of Hotel 
Roanoke; Samuel S. Moore, owner 


and executive of two furniture 
factories in Southwest Virginia. 
co a a 
The common capital stock of 
The Illineis National Bank of 
Springfield, Ml., was increased ef- 
fective Sept. 9, from $300,000 io 
$600,000. $200,000 of the increase 
was made by a stock dividend and 
$100,000 by the sale of new stock. 
+ = % 


It was announced by the Board 
of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System that the St. Ansgar 
Citizens State Bank, St. Ansgar, 
Iowa, was admitted to member- 
ship on Sept. 1. 

% a ae 

On September 1 the _ First 
American National Bank of Nash- 
ville, Temn., celebrated its 70th 
Anniversary. The bank started 
business in 1883 with deposits of 
$369,240. The deposits on June 30, 
1953 totaled $188,633,.742 and the 
bank now has 14 offices. 

+ + we 

The First National Bank of 
Atlanta, Ga., announced on Sept. 
8, the election of Freeman Strick- 
land as Senior Vice-President, 
Frank T. Davis as Senior Vice- 
President, John L. Hendon as 
Vice-President and Church Year- 
ley as Assistant Vice-President. 

* % at 

The common capital stock of 
The First National Bank of Seguin, 
Texas, was increased from $200,000 
to $250,000 by the sale of new 
stock effective as of Sept. 11. 

> r an 


Gordon V. Adams, special rep- 
resentative of the Bank of Mont- 
real in Calgary, Alta., for the past 


four years, has been named third 
agent at the bank’s New York of- 
fice. He succeeds Arnold Hart, 


who will leave shortly on a two- 
month tour of the Far East with 
Edward R. Ernst, Superintendent 
of the bank’s Foreign Department. 

Mr. Adams joined the Bank of 
Montreal in his native Saint John, 
N. B., in 1922. He later became 
special representative in charge of 
the Latin American section of the 
bank’s foreign department. 

J. A. Richards, attached to the 
Bank of Montreal’s superinten- 
dent’s department, Calgary, for 
the past two years, has been ap- 
pointed special representative in 
Calgary. He will be in charge of 
the bank’s business development 
in the oil fields of Alberta. 

Mr. Richards joined the Bank 
of Montreal in his home town of 
Edmonton, in 1929. 


= x 


A branch of the National Bank 
of India Limited, London, England 
was opened at Mbarara, Uganda. 
on Aug. 28, 1953. 


John Hecht, Jr. With 
Dempsey-Tegeler 


LOS ANGELES, Calif. — John 
C. Hecht, Jr. has become associ- 
ated with Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 
210 West Seventh Street. He was 
formerly with Brush, Slocumb & 
Co. 


L. W. Campbell Co. Opens 


DECATUR, Ill.—Lyle W. Camp- 
bell is now conducting an invest- 
ment business from offices at 169 
West Eldorado, under the name of 
Lyle W. Campbell & Co. 


Hazen S. Arnold 


Hazen S. Arnold, President of 
Braun, Bosworth & Co., Inc., To- 
ledo, passed away at the age of 52 
after an illness of two months. 
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Challenge to Chemists 


energy in kilowatt-hours or kilo- 
calories is a better criterion. How 
much energy do we require to 
maintain our present American 
standard of living? We need about 
3,000 kilocalories of food per day 
to feed ourselves but we need 
50 times as much, or 150,000 kilo- 
calories of fuel to feed our ma- 
chines. Some experts say that we 
will need twice as much within 
25 years. How long will our sup- 
ply of fuel last? It is difficult to 
estimate but according to optimis- 
tic guesses in a few hundred 
years or at the best a couple of 
thousand the world’s supply will 
be nearly gone. Natural gas will 
give out first, and petroleum sec- 
ond, but as long as coal lasts the 
chemist can give us gas and oil. 
Some European’ coal-producing 
countries will feel the pinch of 
exhaustion within decades and ac- 
cording to some authorities the 
depletion of American coal re- 
serves may be felt within a cen- 
tury. 


What will we do then for our 
fuel? Water power and wind 
power can be expanded somewhat. 
Tide power from the moon is re- 
stricted and rather impractical. 
Our hope lies in atomic energy 
and solar energy. But whereas our 
combustion fuel is right for our 
present engines, because we de- 
signed them so, atomic energy is 
too hot because of its radioactivity 
and solar energy is too cold be- 
cause of its diffuseness. Here is 
our first challenge, to convert 
directly the energy of the atom 
and of the sun into kilowatt-hours 
of electricity. 


A good beginning has been 
made in atomic energy but in my 
opinion we could have moved 
considerably faster toward atom- 
generated electricity by following 
the original plans for early con- 
struction of an experimental plant 
in the successful American tradi- 
tion of learning by building. Un- 
fortunately these plans had to be 
set aside for more emphasis on 
military defense. I have been in- 
terested in atomic power for 
nearly a decade now and I am 
convinced that it will come surely 
but slowly and that in the life 
time of many here tonight it will 
be a significant factor in the in- 
dustrial work of the world. In 
this development the chemist will 
play an important role in solving 
two problems which are now 
bottlenecks to progress, first, the 
cheap chemical processing of par- 
tially-spent, radioactive, atomic 
fuel so that we may salvage the 
unfissioned uranium, and, second, 
the practical recovery of uranium 
from low grade ores. 


Uranium Resources 


The Atomic Energy Commission 
has stated that the world’s en- 
ergy resources of uranium ex- 
ceed those of coal. You will re- 
member that in theoretical heat 
values one pound of uranium 
undergoing total fission is equiva- 
lent to a train-load or 1,500 tons 
of coal. If we can find a way of 


extracting uranium from very 
low grade ores containing less 
than 0.01 of 1% uranium, the 


potential resources of uranium- 
generated heat will become enor- 
mous. 

In my opinion, atomic power 
plants of the future will operate 
with gas turbines at very high 
temperatures of 3000 to 4000° 
F, thus giving a high thermody- 
namic efficiency. The non-oxi- 
dizing gases which are possible 
with atomic fuel, though impos- 
sible with combustion fuel, open 
up to the alert chemist possibil- 
ities of new materials which may 
withstand these high temperatures 


and still retain 
physical properties. 


Atomic Power and Solar Heat 


Atomic power will require large 
capital investment both for the 
uranium necessary to propagate 
a nuclear chain reaction, and for 
the expensive equipment neces- 
sary for safe control and han- 
dling of the radioactive material. 
For this reason atomic power will 
be used in large central stations. 
Solar energy on the other hand 
will be more suitable for smaller 
units widely dispersed. 

Atomic energy and combusti- 
ble fuels alike are pretty insig- 
nificant in total heat when com- 
pared with solar energy. The 


the necessary 


sun will still be going strong 
when all our chemical and nu- 
clear fuels are exhausted. One 


atomic bomb gives off no more 
heat than a day’s sunshine on two 
square miles. An acre of any land 
receives of the order of 20 million 
kilocalories per day no matter 
whether it is arid land, costing 
tens of dollars, or farm land 
costing hundreds of dollars or city 
property costing thousands of 
dollars. 


Dividing the land area of the 
United States by the population, 
gives about 13 acres of land per 
person, on which falls about 260 
million kilocalories of solar heat. 
I said we need only about 150 
thousand kilocalories to feed our- 
selves and our machines. But un- 
fortunately thus far we have 
learned how to use only a very 
small fraction of the solar heat 
received. The trouble is that the 
temperature of sunshine is not 
high enough to be interesting to 
an efficient engine and the cost 
of standard focusing devices 
necessary to obtain a high tem- 
perature seems now to be pro- 
hibitive. 

To convert heat into work we 
need a difference in temperature 
just as we need a difference in 
level in order to obtain work 
from falling water. The situation 
is not unlike that of a dreamer at 
the seaside seeing the ocean and 
saying if we only had a lower 
level we could get a lot of water 
power out of the ocean. If we 
only had the sun’s radiation at 
a higher temperature we could 
get a lot of energy out of it. As 
far back as 1884 solar engines 
have been built and operated, but 
the capital investment per horse- 
power is very large for as effi- 
cient engine. Possibly in isolated 
areas small, inefficient solar en- 
gines of low cost could be used 
advantageously in spite of un- 
favorable thermodynamics and 
economics. Research along these 
lines is desirable. 


Then we can think of thermo- 
couples and photovoltaic cells 
and electro-chemical! cells 
with temperature gradients for 
the direct conversion of solar en- 
ergy into electricity — but again 
the capital investment for an acre 
of metal, or an acre of glass or 
an acre of anything becomes so 
large as to be impractical. Here 
again new ideas may well change 
this picture. For example, thin 
plastics can be thought of in acre 
areas. 


A Cheap Type of Solar Storage 
Needed 


One of the important _re- 
quirements for any solar engine 
or direct electrical convertor is a 
new type of cheap storage bat- 
tery or storage system of enor- 
mous capacity to carry the solar 
energy over the night period. If 
solar engines do become practical 
perhaps those areas will be ad- 
vantageously situated which have 
high plateaus nearby for pumping 
water up to a reservoir and let- 
ting it flow back through a water 
wheel. 





There is no new era of solar 
prosperity just around the corner. 
A pessimistic report on the use of 
solar energy has been issued in 
England. House heating and the 
evaporation of sea water are 
areas of promise for solar re- 
searchers and engineers. 

But the most promising ap- 
proach to solar energy utilization 
lies is the hands of chemists. If 
one considers light in terms of 
quantum calculations the visible 
sunlight varies from 40 to 60 kilo- 
calories per mole for photochem- 
ical reactions whereas for use as 
heat energy it corresponds to only 
a small fraction of one kilocal- 
orfe. In other words the abundant 
heat of the sun can operate photo- 
chemically with a high intessity 
factor and high work efficiency 
whereas if it operates in a heat 
engine the unfocused solar radia- 
tion has a very low intensity 
factor. 


What we need is a cheap solar 
chemical which will absorb most 
of the sunlight and effect an en- 
dothermic, heat absorbing, chem- 
ical reaction, which can be later 
reversed, at will, to give up all 
the absorbed heat. For example, 
iodine vapor is dissociated into 
atoms by light. On recombina- 
tion the atoms give off as much 
heat a they absorbed in the dis- 
sociation—but the recombination 
takes place instantly while the 
exposure to light is going on and 
the net effect is merely the im- 
mediate conversion of light into 
heat. The new magic solar com- 
pound should be able to absorb 
most of the light and give prod- 
ucts which are stable and non- 
reactive until we heat them to say 
200° C., or in some other cheap 
way bring about the exothermic 
reverse reaction when and where 
we want it. 


It is not easy to find a mate- 
rial which meets these specifica- 
tions. A good beginning has been 
made by Professor Lawrence J. 
Heidt of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology who has ob- 
tained both hydrogen and oxygen 
by the photolysis with ultravio- 
let of light of ceric and cerous 
perchlorate in water. Obviously 
these two gases could be stored 
indefinitely and combined at will 
to give a flame of high tempera- 
ture for operating an efficient en- 
gine. Research along these lines 
should continue looking toward 
other solutes which might de- 
compose water not only with ul- 
traviolet light but with light of 
all the wave lengths of sunlight. 

There is an intriguing challenge 
here to find the ideal solar com- 
pound but it is a difficult chal- 
lenge. 

Quest Not Hopeless 


But the quest for the solar com- 
pound is not hopeless. Nature 
has already provided us with one 
which is truly marvelous. Chloro- 
phyll acting in photosynthesis 
meets all our specifications even 
though an abstract physical chem- 
ist unfamiliar with reality, would 
have said that photosynthetic 
combination of carbon dioxide 
and water by sunlight is impos- 
sible. But photosynthesis has 
been going on for millions of 
years and has provided us with 
all our food and fuel. 


Chlorophyll absorbs the sun- 
light and acquires enough en- 
ergy to release hydrogen from 
water which in turn reduces car- 
bon dioxide to carbohydrates and 
organic materials. Now this re- 
duction calls for 112 kilocalories 
per mole, the same as the heat 
evolved when the carbohydrate 
is burned—but daylight has en- 
ergy of only 40 to 60 kilocalories 
per mole. In order to obtain 112 
kilocalories from 40 kilocalorie- 
photons it is necessary to use 
three photons for each molecule. 
but a simultaneous collision of 
three photons and a molecule is 
practically impossible. 

Apparently the process of photo 
chemical reduction goes in steps, 
one photon leading to partial re- 
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duction of carbon dioxide and 
successive photons carrying the 
reductions still further. Exo- 
thermic reactions must be wast- 
ing energy too and an overall ef- 
ficiency of about 25% of the light 
absorbed seems to be the maxi- 
mum efticiency obtainable under 
optimum laboratory conditions 
according to our work and that of 
the majority of the workers in 
this country. 


The efficiency of energy stor- 
age in our agricultural crops is 
much less than this because the 
growing season in temperate zones 
is only one-third of the year, be- 
cause that half of the radiation 
which is in the infra red is not 
absorbed, because the carbon di- 
oxide content of the air 0.03% is 
too low and because the sunlight 
is much too intense for optimum 
efficiency. Actually the farmer 
with his crop of a couple of tons 
of dry organic matter per acre 
does quite well. When all this 
organic material is burned in air 
the heat evolved is one or two- 
tenths of 1% of the total year’s 
supply of solar energy falling on 
the acre. Agriculture has and 
will continue to improve these 
yields per acre. 


Algae As Energy Source 


However, to get really big in- 
creases of ten-fold or so a bolder 
approach than that of conven- 
tional agriculture is necessary. 
One possibility which has been 
explored is to grow algae in 
cheap enclosed troughs or plastic 
bags with high concentrations of 
carbon dioxide. The total mass of 
these singie-celled algae is in- 
volved in photsynthesis with no- 
non-photosynthesizing parts. Per- 
haps new types of algae can be 
developed genetically which will 
be more efficient in bright sun- 
light. An attractive possibility in 
algae culture is the use of cheap 
land without good soil or large 
water supply. There are difficul- 
ties in this approach to increased 
use of solar energy but some re- 
search has been done and more 
should follow. 


Next week we are going to 
have a lot of fun when with the 
cooperation of the National 
Science Foundation and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin we are go- 
ing to bring together in one 
building for three days and nights 
three dozen scientists from around 
the world who have worked in 
the non-biological utilization of 
solar energy. They will have no 
substantial progress to report. 
With no formal papers they will 
just talk shoo and dream up new 
areas where basic research should 
be encouraged in the hope of 
turning up in the next decade or 
the next century something which 
may help to provide yvour de- 
scendants with energy from the 
sun when the ancient stores of 
solar energy trapped in coal, gas 
and oil are gone. 

Now, let’s turn to our metals 
and our minerals. Some of these 
like cobalt and nickel and tin 
and high grade manganese are 
already short. Others will become 
short in time. An excellent report 
on this situation has been pre- 
pared by the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission. Here again 
the chemists are the hope of your 
descendants, yet unborn, for their 
supply of metals and materials. 
New methods for the recovery of 
low grade ores are needed. Past 
successes with  beneficiations 
through size distribution. ore flo- 
tation with selective surface wet- 
ting agents and gas bubbles, mag- 
netic and electrostatic separation, 
separation of dense and light ma- 
terials by liquids of the proper 
density, new explosives, new 
chemical methods of mining, and 
selective adsorptions on iron ex- 
change resins give us confidence 
that there are many other tech- 
niques now known or vet to be 
discovered in the laboratory 
which alert chemists of the fu- 
ture can put to good use for the 
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cheaper recovery of needed ma- 
terials from low grade ores. 


Concentrated Elements of Plant 
Growth 


Some elements are highly con- 
centrated in growing plants sucn 
as iodine in sea weed and selen- 
ium in certain desert plants. Ex- 
periments are underway on the 
concentration of uranium in 
growing algae. It is not beyond 
the reaim of possibility that long 
range researcn might lead to an 
understanding of this biological 
concentration and that we may 
sometime find it worth while to 
grind up low grade ores, dissolve 
them and grow algae on a large 
sCeie in une sotutions, harvest the 
algae and obtain both fuel and 
rare elements. The recovery of 
one element alone may be unec- 
onomical but if several elements 
are all concentrated at once the 
algal operation might become 
worth while. The pegmatites 
which are the last parts of granite 
to crystallize can give suppties ot 
the rarer elements, which do not 
fit into the crystal lattices of the 
materials which crystallize out 
first. 


In considering cheap acids and 
raw materiais to react with 
low grade ores we might like to 
know that nitrogen oxides in 
concentrations of 2% in air can 
be obtained cheaply by a new 
thermal process for the fixation 
of atmospheric nitrogen. 


Classic examples of the recov- 
ery from cheap raw materials 
are or course the recovery of 
bromine and magnesium from sea 
water. Other elements may per- 
haps be obtainable from _ sea 
water or selected river waters as 
a result of new lines of research. 


Nature has tried many differ- 
ent ways of concentrating valu- 
able deposits of minerals for our 
use, solution by water and precip- 
itation or evaporation, thermal 
diffusion though cracks, me- 
chanical transportation by glaciers 
and flowing water, and volcanic 
eruptions. Understanding the geo- 
chemical origin of these materials 
helps us to know better where 
to look for new deposits. 


Research on Isotopes 


The atomic energy program has 
poured money into research on 


isotopes and the results have 
been remarkable. Likewise, the 
intensive search for new sources 
OL uranium, and the fact that ura- 
nium can be reliably analyzed 
for in parts per million, will lead 
to a greatly increased understand- 
ing vs tie geochemistry of ura- 
nium and through it to a better 
knowledge of the geochemistry of 
ower eseinents. 

Not only will the chemist sup- 
ply the civilization of the future 
with materials which are now 
known but he will develop new 
Inavemais and new technologies 
which will take the place of the 
older ones and which will often 
be better than anything hereto- 
fore available. The rapid devel- 
opment of plastics is an example 
of*this way of solving the prob- 
lems of the supply of materials. 

The technical applications will 
keep pace with the material 
needs, provided only that we 
keep up our supply of chemists 
and of fundamental research. We 
know that we are already short 
in our supply of graduating chem- 
ists for replacements and expan- 
sions in the chemical field and 
we know that it takes from four 
to eight years to train entering 
freshmen to be chemists, chemi- 
cal engineers and Ph. D. research 
chemists. We look with concern 
at the dwindling freshman en- 
rollments in chemistry in our 
colleges and _ universities. We 
know too that the military se- 
lective service and the Reserve 
Officers Training Corps will take 
good many chemists and potential 
chemists. The full effects of these 
influences will not be evident at 
once but the technical manpower 
situation will become worse be- 
fore it can become better. 


American Chemical Society 
Educational Program 


The American Chemical Society 
has taken an active part in trying 
to encourage more young men of 
ability and potential interest to 
take up the training for chemistry 
and chemical engineering and in 
trying to place the trained men 






in the military, in industry or in 
research in whichever capacity 
they can be of the greatest value 
for the welfare and safety of the 
country. 

Appued research feeds on fun- 
damental or basic research and 
one of our important challenges 
is to see that this important as- 
set does not tend to dry up. 
European laboratories suffered 
badly during the war and much 
fundamental research in _ this 
country also was temporarily 
sidetracked. Thanks to rapid re- 
covery and to large government 
subsidies in the United States the 
quantity of fundamental research 
is now at a high level. 


I want to pause a moment 
though to emphasize the import- 
ance of quality as well as quan- 
tity in research. I also want to ad- 
vocate more emphasis on bold 
research, which might be called 
risk research, analogous to risk 
capital investment which may be 
lost but which on the other hand 
may bring in large returns. There 
is a natural tendency to pick 
sure-fire research problems so 
that a graduate student will be 
certain of a Ph. D. in three or 
four years. There is a tendency 
also to choose subjects in spon- 
sored research which will lead to 
tangible results in a year or two 
so that a good showing can more 
easily lead to the renewal of a 
research contract and continua- 
tion of personnel. Industry too 
has to be governed in its selection 
of research programs by an ulti- 
mate showing in dollars. 

Now, there is nothing wrong 
with this situation and excellent 
research is being done but there 
is a danger here in multiplying 
the quantity of mediocre research 
and not placing enough emphasis 
on risk-taking research which, if 
it pans out, will open up whole 
new areas of research activities 
—both fundamental and applied. 
It would be very interesting in- 
deed to try to classify published 
researches, into pioneering in- 
vestigations of outstanding prom- 
ise and investigations of substan- 
tial and valuable fact finding ma- 
terial that is not likely to be 
stimulating for further research. 
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But it would be difficult to fin& 
the wisdom to make such a clas"? 
sification. 

I wish that there were more 
funds in support of research Mike 
a recent one by the Guggenheim 
Foundation for research on the 
utilization of solar energy i& 
which there is complete freedom 
from reports and accounts. Amy 
unspent balance for a year am 
be carried over for expenditure 
in later years. The scientist cam 
indulge better in the fun or Fisk 
research with this kind of sap 
port. 


More Risk Research Advocated 


While advocating more risk re— 
search I want to go one step 
further and advocate more : 
expansion from laboratory results 
of promise to larger scale opera— 
tions, a procedure sometimer 
called a crash development. & 
realize that I am on dangerous 
ground here and I know that pilot 
plants are very expensive to build 
and operate. There is a philosophy 
according to which hasty develop 
ments of new processes do not pam 
out. We should wait, according to 
this philosophy, for technology te- 
catch up with us. By spending 
enough money and scientific and 
engineering manpower we couwld. 
have gotten Diesel engines and 
gas turbines much sooner, Sut 
they wouldn’t have been signifi- 
cant in the economic and indms- 
trial life of the nation, according 
to this view, because the materials. 
of construction were not easily 
available and the quick adapta 
tion to existing conditions woud 
have been difficult. 


We did come through with a 
crash development in atomic 
energy which went much faster 
than a normal development be— 
cause of the large sums of money 
and technical manpower that. 
went into it—and “see” say the 
proponents of this philosophy “we 
got into trouble because the po- 
litical and social conditions of owr 
civilization were not ready for #.” 


Now there is an element of 
truth in this but I still want te 
speak in favor of the bold ven— 
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Challenge to Chemists 


ture in industrial developments as 
well as in fundamental research. 
It has been my good fortune to 
be associated with some of these 
crash developments — atomic re- 
actors for industrial power, nitro- 
gen fixation by quick chilling of 
air heated with fuel gas to very 
high temperatures, utilization of 
solar energy, and the recovery of 
uranium. One of these rapid de- 
velopments has been sidetracked, 
one is getting ready for produc- 
tion and the others are quite un- 
predictable—but I assure you that 
they are a lot of fun, and I am 
convinced that eventually all of 
them will have been worth while. 
The more conservative researches 
are fun also. It is well to have 
both types of research going on, 
just as it’s well for an investor 
to have both stocks and bonds. 

In arguing for bolder ap- 
proaches in some industrial de- 
velopments, I would like to point 
out that years of painstaking 
ljaboratory research may in the 
long run cost more than a pilot 
plant and that much valuable time 
may be lost. In chemistry, the ob- 
solescence rate—is very great— 
and those wait—may be too late: 
The problems which are un- 
covered by the actual running of 
a complete machine or process 
may be quite different from the 
problems which were emphasized 
in the laboratory. What if cal- 
culations did show that the bum- 
ble bee and the heavier-than-air 
flying-machine couldn’t fly. Per- 
haps some of the basic assumptions 
were incomplete. Let’s try the ex- 
periment and see if it works. 
Sometimes we don’t know that 
the experiment won’t work, and 
accordingly go ahead and do it. 

Some say that we shouldn't try 
to crash through the ceiling of 
technological advancement in new 
experiments and new develop- 
ments. Just wait for the steadily 
rising ceiling to rise high enough 
before we try our developments. 
We'll save headaches and money. 
I say, however, let’s keep bump- 
ing our heads against the ceiling. 
The ceiling doesn’t rise auto- 
matically —it rises only because 
some pioneers are willing to keep 
bumping their heads against it. 

While discussing progress in re- 
search laboratories let me point 





























out that floor space, facilities and 
equipment, technicians, secre- 
taries and janitors, salaries and 
overhead go on just the same 
whether the laboratory is produc- 
tive or comparatively non-pro- 
ductive. Everything depends on 
the vision, the inspiration and the 
freedom of a small number of 
leaders. 

I've given you some challenges 
and some philosophies for meeting 
them. 


Looking to Benefit of the Future 


The chemist and the chemical 
engineer can probably take care 
ef your material wants and those 
of your descendants but our real 
concern is for our human prob- 
lems of the present. We can get 
by in a material way for the in- 
definite future, if the world’s 
population can be kept in reason- 
able check, provided that we can 
solve the international, political 
and social problems of the next 
few decades. 

Now, let me tell you three 
stories and if they bear any re- 
semblance to the situations of real 
life—the resemblance is not en- 
tirely coincidental. 

You have heard the story of the 
frightened rabbit running away 
from Washington. No one could 
catch up with him. Finally, a 
squirrel stopped him, “What’s the 
matter, Mr. Rabbit?” “Oh,” said the 
rabbit, “They're going to call me 
a snake.” “Why you're not a 
snake and you know you're not 
a snake. What are you afraid of’? 
“Yes, I know,” said the rabbit, 
“but how can I preve it’’?—and 
he kept on running. Now I told 
this story at a student forum on 
academic freedom and said “Isn't 
it tragic that in Wisconsin in 1953 
there should be any point to tell- 
ing such a story.” I was followed 
by a professor of history who is 
an expert on Eastern European 
affairs. He said, “This story is 
even more tragic than Professor 
Daniels has indicated—because I 
heard exactly the same story 15 
years ago in a country which was 
soon afterwards taken over by a 
dictatorship.” In our supreme ef- 
forts to stay free let us beware 
that we do not fall into the ways 
of dictator-dominated countries. 

My second story has to do with 
the filling of a _ hypethetical 
vacancy in the chemical labora- 
tory of a hypothetical foreign 
country. A committee was ap- 
pointed to examine candidates and 
one of the questions was, “‘what is 
the formula for sulfuric acid’? 
This seemed too easy and the 
candidates thought that there 
must be a catch in it— some said 
H2S04, some said H2SO5 and 
others said H2O.XSO3. They were 
all failed. Along came a smart 
candidate who said “What formula 
do you want’?—and he got the 
job. Now again is it tragic that 
there is a point to telling a story 
like this. 





A Victory for Democracy 

Very happily a notable victory 
against such procedures has been 
won for democracy and it has 
been won because thousands of 
citizens understood the issue and 
protested. It has been won also 
because Americans know how to 
work through representative com- 
mittees (this time with the help 
of the National Academy of 
Sciences) and because our gov- 
ernment wants to do the right 
thing. 

The medical profession has a 
sacred code of ethics, the Hip- 
pocratic oath, to which all doctors 
subscribe. Chemists don’t have a 


formal code but they have an 
unwritten code just as strong. 
They area’t usually responsible 
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for the lives of their clients as a 
doctor is—but they are responsi- 
ble for the welfare and safety of 
all the people. They are often 
thought of as working only with 
material things. But they can’t 
meet their responsibilities without 
adhering to the highest ideals. If 
we did have a code it might be 
simply, “The unswerving adher- 
ance to truth without regard to 
personal prejudice, professional 
progress, political pressure or 
money.” 

As scientists and as Americans 
we have a priceless heritage of 
freedom and justice based on 
centuries of Christianity and 
democratic government paid for 
dearly through the lives of men of 
vision and high ideals. We have 
seen these sacred principles suffer 
in other areas. We of the mid- 
twentieth century are the present 
guardians of this freedom and 
justice. 

Now my 
after the 


third 
war I 


story. Shortly 
was peacefully 
reading the newspaper in Oak 
Ridge when my eye caught the 
headline “Scientist Advocates 
Uranium Dollar.” I said to myself, 
“now fool-scientist is shooting off 
his face and getting us all in 
wrong.” I read on and found that 
they were quoting me. I had been 
asked by “Chemical and Engi- 
neering News” to write one of the 
first articles on peacetime atomic 
power and after giving all the 
unclassified material available 
then I stuck in, with qualifica- 
tions, a brief suggestion that since 
a gram of uranium on fission 
gives a very large and very 
definite number of kilowatt-hours 
of heat this could be a standard 
of value independent of fluctu- 
ating prices and economic condi- 
tions. It was a cute idea—or so I 
thought at the time. But I knew 
nothing of economics and I should 
not have spoken on the subject 
while I was speaking as an au- 
thority in my own field. I learned, 
too, what every chemist ought to 
know that unimportant parts of 
a public statement can be taken 
out of context and put into head- 
lines. 

Scientific Knowledge Is 

International 
Scientific knowledge has 

built by the 


been 
contributions of 
scientists of all nations and so it 
is easy, for chemists to see the 
need for international cooperation 
and good will. It has been my 
privilege and pleasure this sum- 
mer to attend two important 
scientific meetings in Europe 
the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Netherlands Chemical Society at 
the Hague and the seventeenth 
Congress of Pure and Applied 
Chemistry in Stockholm, at both 
of which we were graciously and 
royally entertained. 





I cannot in so short a time bring 
to you any expert impressions 
from those who look at us from 
the outside. I can say, however, 
that some thoughtful European 
chemists, who saw personally the 
creeping paralysis of dictatorship 
in the making, are plainly wor- 
ried at the attempted interference 
with government service and per- 
sonal justice which they think 
they see starting in the United 
States — the country which has 
been for them a bulwark of free- 
dom and democracy. 


They are troubled also when 
they see some of their scientists 
denied admission to the United 
States and when they hear oc- 
casional military boasting. While 
they are likely to exaggerate the 
influence of loud mouthed or ir- 
responsible persons in our coun- 
try they nevertheless know from 
sad experience the danger of that 
influence. We know that all sorts 
of people speak out freely in our 
country but it is difficult for an 
outsider to distinguish between 
the voices that are irresponsible 
or warlike and the voices that are 
Significant. 





We have seen some loyal gov- 
ernment workers and other pro- 
fessional men attacked irresponsi- 
bly, but it is gratifying to note 
that when the integrity of certain 
government scientists was attacked 
unjustifiably the scientists of the 
country of all political affiliations 
stood up and declared, “You can’t 
do this to Science.” 

The American Chemical Society 
with its 70,000 members carries 
great weight. It must speak out 
officially only with great caution 
but it has the right and the duty 
to express itself on important, 
scientific matters of public con- 
cern. In this case the Society, 
after due deliberation, did speak 
out officially and legally through 
its board of directors. I am 
pleased to report that this action 
has had far-reaching approval. 

A Summary 

Summarizing, the chemist has 
many challenges and much 
pioneering work to do, to insure 
the continuation of energy sources 
and materia] supplies for the use 
of future generations. I’ve tossed 
out some suggestions as to how 
these chalienges may be met 
through long-range research, and 
how this research may be effec- 
tive. But my real concern is for 


our political and social problems 
and I’ve pointed to some danger 
signals which should be watched 
by chemists, acting in their role 


as intelligent and_ responsible 
citizens. 

As I leave, shortly, this high 
office with which you have 


honored me, I want to express my 
sincere appreciation for the ef- 
fective committee work done by 
so many of you and for the fine 
administrative work carried on 
by our hard working staff under 
the able direction of our Execu- 
tive Secretary. Few people realize 
the enormous amount of con- 
scientious work that goes on be- 
hind the sceneés in order that your 
American Chemical Society can 
meet its obligations and operate 
smoothly. 

We carry a heavy responsibil- 
ity not only for the advancement 
of chemistry and for the training 
and welfare of chemists but also 
for national and _ international 
welfare and the advising of gov- 
ernments. Perhaps the greatest 
satisfaction of my trip abroad was 
to have chemists from different 
countries around the world come 
up to me and proudly say “I am 
a member of the American Chem- 
ical Society.” We are all proud to 
be members of the American 
Chemical Society. 
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Chesapeake & Ohio 


The Class I railroads realized a 
net income of $71 million for the 
month of July 195¢ya gain of 82% 
compared with a year ago when 
the steel mills were*closed because 


of the strike. For the seven 
months total opexating revenues 
increased 5.8% while expenses 


were only 1.9% higher than they 
had been a year earlier. Of course, 
Federal income taxes took a con- 
siderably larger bite out of profits 
but even at that, net income of 
$490 million was*$142 million, or 
approximately 41%, greater than 
net income for the 1952 interim. 
For the 12 months through July 
31, 1953, net income topped $966 
million. This was appreciably 
better than the all-time peak 
calendar year earnings of $901.7 
million realized in the war year 
1942. 

Although one would hardly get 
any such impression from looking 
at the market action of rail stocks 
in recent months, most analysts 
are convinced that 1953 will wit- 


ness the attainment of a new 
calendar year peak in railroad 
earnings. Estimates generally are 


running between $950 million and 
$1.000 million compared with 
$824.5 million last Year. Certainly 
there is no indigation that rail 
earnings have as yet reached their 
top although it ig»quite possible 
that the peak on a 12 months’ 
basis may have been reached in 
tue period ended Aug. 31, 1953. 
August traffic hel@*up well, high- 
lighted by the stability of the im- 
portant miscellaff€ous manufac- 
tures category and comparisons 
with a short-livé@& coal strike in 
August 1952. Also, there is evi- 
dence of continuing cuts in operat- 
ing expense ratias, 


Expectations of a continuation 
of the upward -trénd of railroad 
earnings in August are supported 
by release of th®first individual 
report for the month, that of 
Chesapeake & Ohié. The complete 
breakdown of road’s opera- 
tions for the month are not as yet 
available but the,met results were 
impressive. Gross revenues were 
some $2.7 milliom @reater than for 
August 1952. It is reasonable to 


anticipate that «Federal income 
taxes were also higher. Never- 
theless, net incdffe increased by 


$1,192,000, or approximately 28%, 
to $5,517,000. 


It TS"atso pertinent 









to note that July 1953, gross reve- 
nues were nearly $1 miilion lower 
than in July 1951, but net was $1,- 
650,000 higher. Such a perform- 
ance is not peculiar to Chesapeake 
& Ohio. It is general throughout 
the industry and offers striking 
evidence of the progress that has 
been made by the railroads in in- 
creasing operating efficiency and 
reducing costs. This is hardly the 
background calculated to support 
the abject pessimism that has 
dominated recent markets. 

Obviously both speculators and 
investors alike are determined to 
ignore the present and early pros- 
pective high level of rail earnings. 
Increased dividends that have 
been coming along regularly, and 
which most analysts believe will 
be further augmented in the clos- 
ing months of the year, have like- 
wise been completely ineffective 
from a market point of view. Ap- 
parently the feeling has taken 
hold that there is a recession, or 
perhaps even a depression, in 
prospect in the near future. Ob- 
viously there is a similar wide- 
spread fear that in such a reces- 
sion rail earnings will just melt 
away. No recognition is being 
given to the stabilizing influence 
on railroad earnings of the huge 
capital expenditures of recent 
years or the substantial reduction 
in fixed charges. The leverage in 
railroad earnings has been re- 
duced materially. 

That railroad management does 
hot share the pessimism of the 
general public is implicit in the 
large number that have been will- 
ing to increase their dividends. 
The greater optimism of manage- 
ment is, to a considerable degree, 
based on recognition that a lot of 
fat has been put on the properties 
in recent years. The-~public has 
recognized the benefits derived 
from widespread dieselization be- 
cause of the publicitv given this 
development. Other factors have 
not stirred the public imagina- 
tion to nearly so great an extent. 
Nevertheless, modernization of 
yards, improvements in signaling, 
mechanization of maintenance, 
etc., all of which are still going 
on, promise as great, and in many 
instances greater, percentage sav- 
ings in operating costs as have 
stemmed from diesels. This large- 
ly explains the greater optimism 
of analysts and management. 
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$125,000,000 N. Y. 
State Thruway 
Authority Bds. Mktd. 


A nation-wide syndicate of ap- 
proximately 294 members man- 
aged jointly by The National City 
Bank of New York, The Chase 


National Bank and Lehman 
Brothers. on Sept. 16 offered 
$125,000.000 New York State 


t*nruway Authority State 
Guaranteed Thruway (Second Is- 
sue) 212%, 2.60%. 2.70%, 2%4% 
and 4% Bonds, dated Oct. 1, 1953 
and due serially from Oct. 1, 
1958 to 1984, inclusive. This is the 
second $125,000,000 issue under 
the authorization of $500,000,000 
principal amount of bonds which 
may be guaranteed by the State 
of New York in accordance with 
the provisions of the Constitution. 

The bonds are priced to yield 
from 1.60% to 2.80%, according 
to maturity. 

Proceeds from the sale of this 
issue will be applied toward fi- 
nancing construction of the Thru- 
way. 

The bonds are unconditionally 
guranteed as to principal and in- 
terest by the State of New York 
by endorsement. Interest on the 
bonds is exempt, under existing 
statutes and decisions, from 
Federal income and New York 
State income taxes. The bonds 
are legal investments, in the opin- 
ion of the Attorney General of 
the State of New York, for sav- 
ings banks and trust funds in 
New York State. 

These bonds are subject to re- 
demption, at the option of the 
Authority. on and after Oct. 1, 
1963, at prices beginning at 103% 
and 104°. depending u»von the 
amount of bonds called. The pre- 
miums decline in successive five- 
year periods to minimum prices 
of 100'2°% and 101%, applying 
from Oc:. 1, 1978 to final matu- 
rity. 

The Authority is empowered to 
collect fees, rentals and charges, 
including tolls to produce suffi- 
cient revenue to meet the exnenses 
of operation and maintenance of 
the Thruway and debt service 
requirements of the bonds. 


The parts of the Thruway 
presently under construction or 
shortly to be constructed com- 
prise the route between New 
York City and Buffalo, via 
Albany. Schenectady, Utica, Syra- 
cuse and Rochester—a _ distance 
of about 427 miles. The project 
will consist of a four-to-six-lane 


highway. 

Among other members of the underwrit- 
ing group are: First National Bank: Bank- 
ers Trust Company: J. P. Morgan & Co 
Incorporated: Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York: Chemical Bank & Trust Com- 
pany; Bani f the Manahattan Company: 
Smith, Barney & Co.: Harriman Ripley & 
Co. Incorporated; The First Boston Cor- 
poration; Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc.; Blyth 
& Co., Ini Lazard Freres & Co.: C. J 
Devine & Co Phelps, Fenn & Co The 
Marine T Company of Western New 
York; Man ifacturers Trust Company: The 
Northern T Compan The First Na- 
tional Ba of Chicago; Harris Trust and 
Savings B: Continental Iilinois National 
Bank & T t Company of Chicago: Hall- 
garten & Co Kidder, Peabody & Co 
Ladenburc. Thalmann & Co.: Glore, Forgan 
& Co R. ¥ Pressorich & Co 

Salom : & Hutzler; Barr Brothe: 
& Co Els Rollir & C». Incorporated 
The First National Eank of Portland, Ore- 
gon; The F adelphia National Bank: Bear 
Stearns A Cr Drexel & Co,; Eastman 
Dillon 4 Equitable Securities Cor- 
poration: E- abrook & Co.; Hemphill, Noyes 
& Co.: Kez Taylor & Co.: Manufacturer 
and Trace Trust Companv, Buffalo; Mer- 
cantile T Company. St. Louis; Pain: 
Webbe: son & Curti Stone & Web 
ster S« Corporatio Union Securi- 
ties Co White, Weld & Co.: A. C 
Allyn a! ipany Incorporated 

Pr. Ss. M & C B. J. Van Ingen & 
Co. In Geo. B. Gibbons & Company In- 
corporat« Hornblower! & Weeks Lee 
Higgins« Corporation Reynolds & Co 
L. PF. Re d & Co.: Schoellkopf, Huttor 
& Pome I Woo Struthers & Co 
Adan Entee & Ci Ine Bache 
Co.: A. G. Becker & Co. Incorporated; The 
Boat me Nationa Ban! St Loui 
Brau! & Co. Incorporated; Cot- 
fin & Incorporated Dominick 
Domin t of [ Corporati 
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& Co.: Laurence M. Marks & Co.; Wm. E. 
Pollock & Co., Inc.; Roosevelt & Cross 
Incorporated: Chas. E. Weigold & Co. In- 
corporated: Robert Winthrop & Co. 


Alex. Erown & Sons: Dick & Merle- 
Smith: R. S. Dickson & Company Incor- 
porated: Fidelity Union Trust Company, 
Newark: Harris, Hall & Company (Incor- 
porated); Hayden, Stone & Co.; W. E. Hut- 
ton & Co.: Aubrey G. Lanston & Co. 
Incorporated; Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co.; 

. H. Morton & Co. Incorporated; The 
National Commercial Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of Albany; Shearson, Hammill & Co.; 
F. S. Smithers & Co.; State Bank of Al- 
bany: Stroud & Company Incorporated; 
Swiss American Corporation; American Se- 
curities Corporation; Bacon, Stevenson & 
Co.: Eldredge & Co. Incorporated; Hannahs, 
Ballin & Lee. 


R. H. Moulton & Company; National 


State Bank, Newark; The Public National 
Bank and Trust Company of New York; 
Schwabacher & Go.; Trust Company of 
Georgia; Tucker, Anthony & Co.; G. H 


Walker & Co.: Weeden & Co. Incorporated; 
William Elair & Company: Julien Collins 
& Company: Paul H. Davis & Co.; R. L. 
Day & Co.:; Francis I. du Pont & Co.; and 
Green, Ellis & Anderson. 











Business 
Man’s 


| Bookshelf 


American Anarchy, The—Lionel 
Gelber—Henry Schuman, Inc., 20 
East 70th Street, New York 21, 
N. Y.—cloth $3.50. 


Combating Statism—Leonard E. 
Read — Foundation for Economic 
Education, Inc., Irvington-on-Hud- 
son, N. Y.—paper—single copies 
free—quantity prices on request. 


Downtown versus Suburban 
Shopping — Dr. C. T. Jonassen— 























The Bureau of Business Research, 
College of Commerce and Admin- 
istration, Ohio State University, 
Columbus 10, Ohio—paper—$2.00. 


International Position and Com- 
mitments of the United States— 
Dr. Charles C. Abbott—American 
Enterprise Association, 4 East 41st 
ne 4 New York 17, N. Y.—paper 
—50c. 


Selection and Development of 
Executives — a bibliograph — Se- 
lected References No. 53—Indus- 


trial Relations Section, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J.—pa- 
per—20c. 


South American Handbook — 
1953 Edition—H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany, 950 University Avenue, New 
York 52, N. Y.—cloth—$2.00. 
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The Mainspring of Human Prog- 
ress — Henry Grady Weaver — 
Foundation for Economic Educa- 
tion, Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
—paper—$1.50; cloth—$2.50. 


With Merrill Lynch 


(Special to THe FInanciaL CHRONICLE) 

DETROIT, Mich. — Donald J. 
Addy is now connected with Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane, Congress & Shelby Streets. 


With J. A. Lynch Co. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

ST. CLOUD, Minn. — John A. 
Fernberg has become affiliated 
with J. A. Lynch Co., Inc., 1616 
St. Germain Street. 
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ANNUAL REPORT 


A copy of the 1953 Annuol 
Report may be obtained upon 
request to the Genero! Office 
20 North Wacker Drive, 
. Chicagc 6.0r to the Corporate 
Office: 61 Broodway, 


> York 





INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 


DE Ri. oo icistinensticnneniine 


Earnings Before Income Taxes 


income Taxes 


Percent Income Taxes to Earnings Before Income 


Taxes 


Net Earnings for the Year 
Percent Net Earnings to Sales........... iesiapitie : 
Earnings Per Share of Common Stock Outstanding 


June 30 


Percent of Net Earnings Distributed as Dividends 
Earnings Retained in the Business 
Common Stockholders’ Equity 


Equity per Share of Common Stock 


New 


6 Long-Term Debt 


3.65% Subordinated Debentures 


3'%% Term Loan 


2%TJo Purchase Money Mortgage 


Toto! Net Worth 


Number of Stockholders 


Working Capital at End of Year 
Ratio of Current Assets to Current Liabilities 


Expenditures for Capital Additions.................... 


Excess Profits Tax Exemption 
including Percentage Depletion 


1953 1252 
Veor Ended Jume 30 P Year Ended June 30 
Pe ek SL SOE $88,837,456 $84,570,447 
i ail dian ila aindeinealiiin $9,880,176 $9,678,251 
eertsseeeeeee 92,850,000 $3,025,000 
aes Sa ai 28.85% 31.26% 
EE ea Oe ne NNR cer $7,030,176 $6,653,251 
7.1% 7.87% 
$2.87 $2.90 
57.66% 56.86% 
$2,976,345 $2,869,944 
jill eaenniansbinstiiidind $67,638,349 $59,222,317 
$29.20 $27.40 
edad’ $35,438,362 $27,879,094 
5.8 to 1 6.4 to 1 
$19,567,779 $10,059,531 
...$ 14,000,000 $10,586,950 

a ree $20,000,000 

ne 4 $10,700,000 $11,350,000 
$625,000 $750,000 
$77,471,349 $69,055,317 
10,779 10,947 
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Barrett Herrick Adds 


(Special to THe Financiat CHRONICLE) 

KANSAS CITY, Mo.—James D. 
Land is with Barrett Herrick & 
Co., Inc., 1016 Baltimore Avenue. 


NATIONAL 
SPECULATIVE 
SERIES 





Prospectus from your dealer or 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 


RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Estoblished 1930 
120 Broodwoy * New York 5,N. Y. 
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GENTLEMEN: At no obligation please send 
me @ prospectus on Canadian Fund, 





Address 
<ity 


— -y- 
| Keystone 


E istodian Punds 


BOND, PREFERR™? AND 
COMMON STOCK FUNDS 


















| The Keystone Company 

| SO Congress Street, Boston 9, Mass. 

} Please send me prospectuses describing 
‘@| your Organization and the shares of your 
ten Funds. +/-/4 





























A Mutual 
Investment Fund 


Prospectus may be obtained 
from investment dealers or 


Tue Parwer CorPoration 
200 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass. 


Lfrounves 192 5-14 
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Mutual Funds 


= = By ROBERT R. RICH =I} 














Institutional Holders of Fundamental Increase 71% ; 


Small Investors Hold 66°% of Fund’s Total Assets 


Indication of a growing use of 
mutual funds by institutional in- 
vestors is contained in a recent 
survey of the sharehoiders of 
Fundamental Investors, Inc., one 
of the larger common stock funds. 

The survey’s findings issued by 
the sponsor, Hugh W. Long & Co., 
Inc., reveal that while the total 
number of Fundamental share- 
holders increased from 29,687 to 
44.478, a gain of 51% during a 
two-year perior (1951-53), institu- 
tional shareholders increased from 
1,086 to 1,917, a gain of 76%. 

On the survey date, this class 
of shareholders had combined 
holdings of more than $16,000,000 
and 11% of the voting power at 
annual meetings. 

Among the types of institutional 
holders of Fundamental, trustees, 
guardians and estates were the 
most numerous category. The 
number of pension and employee 


benefit plans owning shares 
showed a gain of 343% followed 
by fraternal, professional, trade 


and union organizations with a 
gain of 162%. 

These figures point to an in- 
creasing reliance on a diversified, 
mutual fund by professional in- 
vestors, men responsible for han- 
dling other people’s money. 

The survey confirmed previous 
evidence of the predominance of 
small investors, those with hold- 
ings of less than $10,000. Totaling 
41,269, these average citizens com- 
prised 92% of total stockholders 
and owned 66% of the Fund’s net 
assets. The average holding in 
this group was $2,400. One thou- 
sand two hundred and five in- 
dividuals had between $10,000 and 
$20,000 invested in the Fund, 
while another 4€6 owned shares 
with more than $20,000. 

The survey disclosed sharehold- 
ers of Fundamental Investors in 
every state of the union and in 
30 foreign countries. 


IN VIEW of the sharply im- 
proved sales and earnings ouilook 
for the chemical industry, Chem- 
ical Fund thought it timely to 
review developments in the in- 
dustry during the past 12 months. 


“Chemica! activity,” the Fund 
reports, “after declining to a mid- 
1952 low, resumed its long term 
growth during the latter half of 
1952 and the first half of 1953. 
Preliminary figures indicate the 
Federal Reserve index of indus- 
trial chemical production hit an 
all-time high of 646 in July, 1953. 
Significant historical figures for 
this index compared with the in- 
dex of industrial production were 
as follows: 

Industrial 

Industrial Chemical 

Product’n Product’n 
1935-39 Average __ 100 100 
World War II high 247 412 
2 eae | 388 

July 1953 level(pre- 

liminary ) iad 233 646 


“Sales and earnings reported by 
Chemical Fund portfolio com- 
panies reflect this growth in 
chemical activity. For the first 
six months of 1953 these com- 
panies reported an average in- 
crease of 11% in both sales and 
earnings compared with the cor- 
responding period last year. In 
many instances, the improvement 
in net income was achieved de- 
spite substantial charges for ac- 
celerated amortization and for ex- 


cess profits taxes. Business con- 
tinues at high levels in the chem- 
ical industry during the third 
quarter and in most instances we 
expect the rate of carnings estab- 





lished so far this year to continue 
throughout 1953. 

“Based on current earnings and 
market prices chemical equities 
are now valued at the lowest 
price earnings ratio since 1950. 
The average P/E ratio for Chemi- 
cal Fund’s portfolio companies 
currently is 13.5 compared with 
17.1 at the market high in 1946 
and 8.7 at the market low in 1949 
and an average of 18.1 for the 
prewar years—1938 to 1941. 


“Sound investment principles 
stress the importance of acquir- 
ing common stocks of growing 
companies provided these secu- 
rities are not overvalued in re- 
lation to their current and pros- 
pective earnings. At today’s prices 
chemical securities appear more 
attractive in relation to earnings 
than at any time during the past 
three years.” 


SHAREHOLDERS’ Trust of Bos- 
ton has developed a shareholders’ 
plan fer long-range _ investing 
covering both dividend re-invest- 
ment and periodic payments at 
the public offering price, it is an 
nounced by Harriman Ripley & 
Co., Inc., national distributor of 
shares of Shareholders’ Trust of 
Boston. 


In working out the plan, the 
two primary objectives of trustees 
of the investment company were 
first, productiveness, and second, 
simplicity and economy of opera- 
tion for all concerned the firm re- 
ports. 

Under the plan, each share- 
holder of the Trust, regardless of 
the size of his holdings may par- 
ticipate merely by filing an ap- 
plication signed by him and the 
investment dealer through whom 
his purchases are to be made. 


Among the features of the 
shareholders’ investing plan are 
its appeal to all shareholders on 
an entirely voluntary basis and a 
provision for carrying reminders 
of the plan to all shareholders 
through their dividend checks. 


INVESTORS used the Keystone 
Open Account Plan to invest $1,- 
068,051 of new capital in the Key- 
stone Funds during the first six 
months of the Plan’s operation, 
the company reports. Initial pay- 
ments in 871 Plan accounts totaled 
$667,052. Individually, they ranged 
from a low of $20 to a high of 
$36,000, with an average of about 
$766 each. There were 1,892 “re- 
peat” investments during the six 
months totaling $400,999, and av- 
eraging about $212 each. 


The Keystone Open Account 
Plan is entirely flexible—no mini- 
mum initial payments or regular 
repeat investments are required. 
Investors may invest as large or 
as small a sum as they wish at the 
start, and then add capital to their 
accounts regularly or irregularly, 
as they see fit. They also have a 
continuing choice as to which of 
the four Keystone Bond Funds, 
the two Preferred Stock Funds 
and the four Common Stock 
Funds are to be bought and/or 
held for their Open Accounts. 
Thus far, Discount Bond Fund 
*B4” and Income Common Stock 
Fund “S2”—in that order—have 
proved to be the most popular. 
with Income Preferred Stock 
Fund “Kl” and Low-Priced Bond 
Fund “B3” competing for third 
place. 


Keystone Custodian Funds, Inc.. 


trustee and supervisor of the 10 
funds with combined assets of 


more than $211,000,000 on Aug. 
31, 1953, made their Open Ac- 
count» service available. in iate 


| Selected Stocks Are 


“Buys” Now For 


Appreciation and Substantial Yield 


A survey entitled, “The Out- 
look for Business and Security 
Prices” has just been released by 
Henry J. Simonson, Jr., President 
of National Securities & Research 
Corporation, sponsors of National 
Securities Series. 

Industrial production, based on 
the Federal Reserve Board Index, 
is expected to average 236 for the 
year as against 219 for 1952. While 
commodity prices may drop, the 
report estimates that the cost of 
living will rise slightly and that 
employment this year should 
average 62 million persons. 

Retail trade is forecast to reach 
$173 billion for the year compared 
to the 1952 high of $164.1 billion, 
but farm income is expected to 
drop from last year’s high of $33.4 
billion to $30.7 billion. 

The Report estimates that Per- 
sonal and Disposable Income will 
be up over the past year, the lat- 
ter rising from $235 billion to 
$247 billion. 

The total Gross National Prod- 
uct which is made up of per- 
sonal consumption expenditures, 
new construction, producer’s dur- 
able equipment, change in busi- 
ness inventories, government pur- 


chases and net foreign investment 
is estimated to reach $366 billion, 
a rise of $18 billion over 1952. The 
national debt is predicted to rise 
by $7.5 billion to $274.5 by the 
year-end. 

Corporate net earnings are ex- 
pected to rise in all major cate- 
gories. After taxes, railroad earn- 
ings are put at $887 million 
against $824.5 for last year, elec- 
tric utilities at $1,030 million from 
$921.8 million and industrials up 
from $16.8 billion to $17 billion. 
Total 1953 earnings are expected 
to reach $18.9 billion as compared 
to $18.5 billion last year. Divi- 
dends of all U. S. corporations 
are expected to total $9.4 billion 
as compared with $9.1 billion last 
year. 

National Securities & Research 
Corporation concludes that busi- 
ness activity during the balance of 
1953 is expected to remain at a 
relatively high level and adds 
that “many selected commor 
stock issues appear to be selling 
at price levels where purchases 
are likely to offer attractive 
prospects for long-term apprecia- 
tion, with substantial current 
yields maintained.” 





January of this year. Including 
those Keystone investors who 
were already reinvesting Distri- 
butions paid by their Keystone 
Funds, and whose accounts are 
now on the Open Account basis 
more than 3,000 investors have 
capital worth $1,451,429 in Open 
Accounts. 


A MIDDLE-of-the-road position 
is what dealers are finding ap- 
peals most strongly to the typical 
periodic investor, according to 
Distributors Group, Inc. This 
firm's “Shop Talk” points out tnat 
by knowledge or by instinct the 
middle-of-the-road investor is 
aware that he can’t combine all 
his investment objectives in one 
package, and is willing to settle 
for a sensible compromise, since 
he shuns the extreme risks that 
go with extremes. 

“Shop Talk” points to The Com- 
mon Stock Fund of Group Securi- 
ties, Inc., as the most effective 
combination of the three basic ob- 
jectives of the long-range investor, 
who seeks the ideal combination 
of volatility to give him the ad- 
vantage of dollar cost averaging, 
high return to improve his net 
result, and long-term growth. 

“A well-managed mutual fund 
is its own growth stock,” accord- 
ing to the bulletin, “and The Com- 
mon Stock Fund has constantly 
sought to enhance its value in 
terms of both price and dividends 
paid. Its 5.11% return on recent 


offering price indicates good 
current income from quality 
stocks.” 


GEORGE PUTNAM, Chairman of 
the trustees of The George Putnam 


Fund of Boston, announced that 
during the first eight months of 
1953 investors purchased 31% 
more Putman Fund than in the 
same period last year. Gross sales 
for the first eight months of 1953 


were $8,081,000 compared with 
$6,183,000 for the corresponding 
period of 1952. 


HARRY HAGEY, JR., President, 
reports that the total net assets 
of The Stein Roe & Farnham Fund 
now amount to $6,710,824.33, 
equivalent to $21.88 on each of the 
306,695 shares presently out- 
standing. 


“What Happens to 
Money in a Bank” 


“Exactly what is being done 
with the $200 billion on deposit in 
more than 14,000 banks in 
America?” 

“What Happens to Money in a 
Bank,” the latest speech booklet 
published by the Cooperative Ed- 
ucational Program of the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers Association an- 
swers this question in clear, 
understandable terms. The booklet 
(50 cents a copy to banks outside 
of Pennsylvania) is the fourth in 
a series of prepared speeches for 
use by bankers before student 
bodies, civic groups, and other 
organizations. The material is 
treated in the most general way 
and bankers are urged to sub- 
stitute facts and figures from their 
own institutions when addressing 
an audience. 


“Obviously,” the copy points 
out, “a bank does more than 
merely provide a safe place for 
keeping money. What really hap- 
pens is this: the bank pays its 
customers for the privilege—not 
of storing their money — but of 


using their money.’ There follows 
a discussion of savings, checking, 
lending, and the many other serv- 
ices provided by banks and “in 
each case, both the bank and the 
public profit by the transaction.” 


” 
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American 
S Business Shares 


A Balanced Investment Fund 


Prospectus upon request 


Lorp, ABnBEtTr & Co. 
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Investment Company 
Portfolio Management 


responsible generally for the ma- 
chinery and equipment group. 

In setting up this departmental- 
ized scheme of operation, we at- 
tempt to avoid over-specialization. 
An analyst who confines himself 
to a single industry or a narrow 
field tends to become somewhat 
warped or biased in his judgment. 
Each analyst covers a field suf- 
ficiently broad so that he may 
have the balance of perspective in 
arriving at recommendations. A 
regular weekly meeting of the 
entire research department at 
which the current business situa- 
tion is reviewed and important 
developments in individual in- 
dustries are reported further pro- 
vides for a flow and exchange 
of ideas among the members of 
the department. 

The portfolio administrator is 
«assisted by two deputies: an econ- 
<omist and a senior analyst. The 
primary duty of the economist is 
the evaluation and interpretation 
«of economic trends, which is sum- 
wmarized in concrete fashion by 
this projection of the Gross Na- 
tional Product which I shall dis- 
<uss later. In addition, he under- 
takes various economic research 
which is germane to investment 
problems of the moment. For in- 
“stance, the vast capital expansion 
aindertaken by industry following 
Korea carried obvious investment 
implications which was the sub- 
ject of a special study. Likewise, 
the potentialities of inflation 
likely to arise from the outbreak 
-of hostilities in Korea were care- 
fully studied. Of more current in- 
terest, an investigation was made 
toward the end of last year on the 
enatter of interest rates in the 
light of the new monetary phil- 
<sophy brought about by the 
lections. 


Study of Market Factors 


In addition to these economic 
studies, he does work on the tech- 
nical factors of the market, as, 
for example, a study of the rela- 
tionship ef stock prices to 
weighted average earnings over a 
period of years. In arriving at in- 
vestment decisions, we do not rely 
wpon charts or other “gimmicks” 
«of the market technician. Never- 
theless, an examination of the 
technical aspects of the market is 
essential in a well rounded in- 
vestment approach, and provides 
a helpful check as to conclusions 
drawn on the basis of economic 
-and financial studies. In this con- 
nection, it is interesting to note 
that the course of security prices 
in the post-war period has more 
-often than not been in inverse 
-correlation with the trend of 
“corporate earnings. 


The Work of the Analysts 


Time does not permit more than 
«a brief summary of the nature of 
the work done by the analysts. 
Financial reports of corporations 
are carefully analyzed for sales 
trend, profit margins, tax position, 
and, of course, earnings and divi- 
-cdlends. The balance sheet is scru- 
tinized with particular emphasis 
“on the working capital position, 
and the plant construction pro- 
wram. This is important, for ex- 
ample, as to the probable effect 
upon dividend policy and the need 
for new capital financing. Balance 
sheet data are generally reported 
annually, but the income account 
is usually available and studied on 
a quarterly basis. In some case 
data as to sales and earnings ai¢ 
available on a monthly basis, and 
provide a valuable check as to 
current trends in various indus- 
tries. 

Every effort is made to furnish 
the analyst with adequate tools. 
Not only are the standard finan- 


cial services available, but also a 
large number of trade journals, 
and government publications. The 
money spent for these items alone 
represents a substantial sum in 
the research budget, but it is es- 
sential in order io do a good job. 
In addition, charts are maintained 
by a statistical assistant covering 
the trend of stock prices of indus- 
try groups and of individual com- 
panies both as to actual price and 
their performance relative to the 
market as a whole. 


As a necessary supplement to 
this desk work, our analysts en- 
gage in extensive field trips for 
the purpose of interviewing cor- 
porate officials. We have found 
these interviews to be extremely 
helpful. For one thing, by the 
personal contact they afford, they 
enable us to form a much more 
intelligent opinion regarding that 
vital corporate ingredient: man- 
agement. Furthermore, the an- 
alyst gains a better insight into 
the basic characteristics of the 
company and the nature of the 
problems it faces. He is thereby 
better able to evaluate the im- 
pact of economic developments 
upon the company. Finally, and 
not least important, the discussion 
with able executives of the cur- 
rent and prospective economic 
trends affecting their company 
and their industry is an invalu- 
able aid in the formulation and 
in the checking of our own views 
on the general economic outlook. 

I should like to emphasize that 
the value of these field trips is in 
direct proportion to the experi- 
ence and ability of the analyst. 
The corporation executive is too 
busy a man to take the time to 
educate and inexperienced ques- 
tioner, and in such cases, the in- 
terview often degenerates into a 
not very helpful mass of generali- 
ties and platitudes. 


Reporting to the Portfolio 
Administrator 


The research department passes 
on to the portfolio administrator 
and his two deputies a constant 
stream of reports embodying the 
results of its studies and inter- 
views. There is also coming into 
the department a flow of outside 


material from banks, brokerage 
firms, economic services, and 
others. These are the raw ma- 


terials from which we fashion our 
investment decisions. 

Such material is so voluminous, 
however, that one is apt to 
flounder around in it unless some 
orderly method of procedure is 
adopted. I shall try to describe 
briefly our own form of opera- 
tions. 


Analyzing the Business Cycle 

One of the first steps in making 
an investment is to get one’s 
bearings as to where he is in the 
business cycle. This is not so easy 
as it appears. Are we at the 
trough of a recession, or only part 
way down the slope? Are we at 
the crest of a business boom, or 
only part way along a period of 
stable prosperity? These are ques- 
tions which can only be answered 
with absolute confidence in retro- 
spect. Nevertheless, it is necessary 
to attempt to set our sights. For 


example, if it is decided that a 
recession appears imminent, there 
is no point in even considering 
purchase of a highly cyclical 
stock, regardless of its apparent 
Statistical merit. Rather, efforts 
should be devoted toward increas- 
ing the proportion of defensive 
types of securities. 

So, in order to provide the 


proper economic background on 
which we may base our invest- 





ment policy, our economist con- 
structs a projection for a year 
ahead on a quarterly basis of the 
gross national product and its im- 
portant components. This is ac- 
complished by an examination 
and projection of the course of 
activity of the important indi- 
vidual sectors of our economy, 
and the total is added up to ar- 
rive at the figure for gross na- 
tional product. In the sector of 
government spending for exam- 
ple, budget figures and policy 
Statements as to the course of 
armament expenditures provide a 
fairly reliable guide as to what 
might be anticipated in the way 
of government expenditures. 

On the basis of this projection, 
the analysts have an economic 
background on which they can 
make projections for their respec- 
tive industries based on the his- 
toric relationship of these indus- 
tries with the gross national prod- 
uct or its components. Retail 
trade, for example, might be ex- 
pected to move about in line with 
consumer disposable income. Any 
deviation from this relationship 
such as occurred in the buying 
spree following the outbreak of 
hostilities in Korea when con- 
sumer buying outran consumer 
income carries the implication of 
a subsequent downward swing un- 
til normal relationships with con- 
sumer income are reestablished. 

We are fully cognizant of the 
fact that this, like any other eco- 
nomic forecast, is not infallible. 
Accordingly, a new projection is 
made every quarter to take ac- 
count of conditions as they then 
exist. Furthermore, in the interim 
period we are constantly check- 
ing our projections against the 
actual trend of economic de- 
velopments. 


In order to define further our 
policy with respect to actual 
selections, we set up each month 
an approved list based upon 
recommendations of the research 
department. This list contains all 
classes of securities: high-grade, 
medium-grade, and _ speculative 
bonds, preferred stock, convertible 
securities, and common stocks. 
The common stock portion is set 
up on a percentage basis, taking 
that portion of the portfolio in- 
vested in common stock as 100%. 
A percentage is then allocated to 
each industry group: 16% to utili- 
ties, 9% to the oils, 5% to the 
steels, etc. Each industry group 
is further broken down by per- 
centages as to individual compa- 
nies within these industries which 
we favor for investment. This 
approved list is, one might say, 
our theoretical ideal portfolio, 
and serves as a guide to our se- 
curity transactions and our think- 
ing. As such, it will not correspond 
exactly to our actual portfolio. 


Drawing Up the Purchase and 
Sales Program 
Finally, to bring the program 
down to the level of actual day- 
to-day transactions, the portfolio 
administrator and his deputies 
draw up an active purchase and 


sales program for each of the in- 
vestment companies which we 
manage. Each morning this pro- 


gram is reviewed with careful 
noting of the price trends of the 
individual securities, and a buy- 
ing and selling program is set up 
for the day. This program is given 
to the trading desk with definite 
amounts to be purchased or sold, 
and price limits set for each se- 
curity. The course of the program 
is checked several times during 
the day, and all transactions are 
closed out at the end of the trad- 
ing day. Large blocks of securi- 
ties may be purchased or sold off 
the board if price or other con- 
siderations make this operation 
more advantageous. Such transac- 
tions are not left to the discretion 
of the trader, but to the decision 
of the portfolio administrator. 


This is the outline of the pro- 
cedure by which we manage our 






portfolios. It is the picture of ex- 
perienced men_ conscientiously 
engaged in assembling facts, and 
evaluating them in order to ar- 
rive at correct investment deci- 
sions. It is a continuous never-end- 
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ing task becausé proper manage- * 
ment requires keeping the port- 
folio in step with changing eco- 
nomic and political developments 


of this fast moving world in which 
we live. 
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This Week — Bank Stocks 


“The Favorable Outlook for Bank Stocks” is the title of a 
recent study on such investments published by The First Boston 
Corporation of New York, one of the leading investment banking 
organizations maintaining an active interest in bank shares. 


In view of the comprehensive nature of this report and the 
fact that First Boston regards bank stocks favorably at this time, 
we present the significant factors supporting their position which 
are summarized at the beginning of the publication. 


“(1) Higher interest rates on loans and investments and a con- 
tinuing large volume of loans are contributing to increased net 
operating earnings for banks. While losses on sales of securities 
have reduced the over-all net profits of a number of banks, these 
losses are of a non-recurring nature and are offset in part by tax 
deductions and in part by higher returns on reinvested funds. 


“(2) Dividend pay-out rates by banks are generally low in 
relation to net operating earnings. On the basis of estimated net 
operating earnings for 1953, seven of the sixteen major New 
York City banks would be paying out 55% or less of earnings. 


This suggests the possibility of dividend 


instances. 


increases in several 


“(3) In addition to the immediate factors of rising operating 
earnings and increased dividend possibilities there are certain 
longer range developments which give promise of improving the 
outlook for banks. These include the possible termination of the 
excess profits tax law at the end of 1953, the possibility of a 
revision in the bad debt reserve formula to give banks a more 


liberal tax-deductible allowance 


in the accumulation of such 


reserves and the possibility of an eventual correction of certain 
inconsistencies and inequities in reserve requirements of banks 
in central reserve cities compared to those in reserve cities. 
“(4) Present prices of bank stocks are slightly above the lows 
of 1953 and it would appear that little consideration has been 


given to the improvement in earnings and dividends that 
taken place and seems likely to continue. 


has 
Furthermore, current 


yields averaging over 44% on New York City bank stocks, com- 
pare favorably with those obtainable on high grade preferred 


stocks. 


“For the first six months of 1953, net operating earnings of 
15 major New York City banks which published mid-year income 
statements increased 5.8% over the first half of 1952. Based upon 
an analysis of the factors affecting bank earnings, it is expected 
that an even better relative gain in net operating earnings will be 
achieved by the New York City banks in the last half of 1953. 
The prospects are for continued improvement in operating results 
in 1954. Although the prices of bank stocks have risen from their 
lows of this year, they do not appear to have fully reflected the 
favorable earnings trend nor the possibility of dividend increases 


in several instances. 


In support of the foregoing viewpoint the First Boston study 
goes on to discuss each of the above factors separately and where 
necessary adds appropriate statistical material. 

One of the more interesting discussions is that with respect 


to dividends. 


In as much as a number of banks over the next 


several months will consider year-end payments, extras or in- 
creases in the regular rates, it commands more than the usual 


attention. 


One of the significant points made in the report is that New 


York banks last year paid out in dividends only 59% 


of net 


operating earnings and seven of the leading institutions distributed 


less than 55%. 


In 1951, dividends of the New York City banks 


amounted to 64.9% of net operating earnings. 


Thus while there were a 


number 


of banks that enlarged 


dividend payments in 1952, operating earnings gained at a faster 
rate. The trend of earnings has continued upward so far in the 
current year, lending support to the belief that over the next few 


months, dividends of a 
larger extras paid. 


number of 


banks will be increased or 


This favorable outlook for bank stocks, as The First Boston 


report states, gives attraction to 


Joins Mitchum, Tully 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 


LOS ANGELES, Calif.—Charles 
E. Worley has become associated 
Mitchum, Tully & Co., 650 

Spring Street. 


with 
South 


Two With W. G. Houston 


to Tue F: 

QUINCY, Ill—Janet Dickinson 
and James H. Gordon are now 
affiliated. with W. G. Houston & 
Co., Mercantile Building, mem- 
bers of the Midwest Stock Ex- 
change. 


(Snecial SANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


the shares at this time. 
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Continued from page 5 


-The State of Trade and Industry 


may also result from reduction in extra charges or freight absorp- 
tion. continues this trade authority. 


already induced independent mills to a 
‘ect cautious absorption of freight. But most mills have remaine 
pnengyh gee por: wk but f. 0. b. prices ever since July, 1948, when 
the Supreme Court decision in the cement case outlawed basing 
point pricing, “The Iron Age” states. 

The Federal Trade Commission says it’s OK to meet competi- 
tion inthis way. But steel firms shouldering freight bills are watch- 
ing FTC over their shoulders. They'd feel a lot better if Congress 
would pass one of the proposed bills spelling out legality of freight 
absorption, this trade magazine observes. 

There is no panic in the steel industry despite the fact that 
the ingot rate last week dipped to the lowest point (89.2% ) in 
13 months. Steel officials knew it was coming, had predicted it. 
Also last week’s lower rate resulted partly from Labor Day holi- 
day end a strike that flattened operations of one of the nation’s 
largest steel plants at Lackawanna, N. Y., concludes this trade 
journal. 


Competition has 


Steel Output Strikes 13-Month Low Level 


Steel output dropped last week to the lowest level in 13 
months, says “Steel,” the weekly magazine of metalworking, the 
current week. 

The decline was attributed by this trade journal to a strike 
at Buffalo. lessened steel demand in the West and some other areas, 
and the Labor Day holiday. 

The resultant national rate of production of steel for ingots 
and castings was 88.5% of capacity, or the lowest mark since 
August of last year when the steel industry was recovering from a 
general strike. 

In the Buffalo district last week, production plunged 75 points 
to 31.5% of capacity as a result of a trike that originated in the 
coke oven department of Bethlehem Steel Company’s pliant at 
Lackawanna, it states. 

Elsewhere, steel production tended to ease off in conjunction 
with a decrease in steel demand. When there isn’t frenzy in de- 
mand for steel, producers are not inclined to push their produc- 
tion facilities to capacity limits. An outstanding case of where 
steel producers cut production to fit demand is in the West. Last 
week the composite operating rate for 17 far western mills fell 
12.5 points to 90% of capacity, notes this trade magazine. 

While steel demand and production are down in some areas 
they are holding up well in others, declares “Steel.” Pinched the 
most are facilities that had been making conversion steel and 
other premium-priced steel, facilities making forms of steel that 
have been easing in demand for some time, and facilities that are 
the least favorably located to consumers, it notes. 

Spearheading the return of competition to the steel market 
is the drop in the price of scrap—one of the principal raw mate- 
rials for steelmaking. For the fourth consecutive week, scrap 
prices declined and in the week ended Sept. 10 they lower “Steel’s”’ 
arithmetical price composite on steelmaking grades to $38.67 from 
the preceding week’s $40.50. The $38.67 figure is the lowest re- 
corded since August, 1950, states this trade publication. 


The American Iron and Steel Institute announced that the 
operating rate of steel companies having 93% of the steel-making 
capacity for the entire industry will be at an average of 90.3% 
of capacity for the week beginning Sept. 14, 1953, equivalent 
to 2,036,000 tons of ingots and steel for castings as against 89.2% 
(revised), or 2,011,000 tons a week ago. For the like week a month 
ago the rate was 95.9% and production 2,162,000 tons. A year ago 
the weekly production was placed at 2,121,000 tons and the oper- 
ating rate was 102.1% of capacity. The percentage figures for 
the current year are based upon the capacity as of Jan. 1, 1953. 


Car Loadings Fall 2.4% Below Preceding Week 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended Sept. 5, 1953, 
decreased 19,382 cars, or 2.4% below the preceding week, accord- 
ing to the Association of American Railroads. 

Loadings totaled 799,079 cars, an increase of 52.197 cars, or 
7.0% above the corresponding 1952 week, which included the 
Labor Day holiday, and an increase of 66,310 cars, or 9.0% above 


the corresponding 1951 week which also included the Labor Day 
holiday. 


Electric Output Tapers Off From Last Week’s 
All-Time High Record 


The amount of electric energy distributed by the electric light 
and power industry for the week ended Saturday, Sept. 12, 1953, 
was estimated at 7,962,823,000 kwh., a decrease from the latest all- 
time high record established the week before, according to the 
Edison Electric Institute. The previous high point at 8,694,301,000 
kwh. was reached in the week ended Sept. 5, last. 

The current figure is a decrease of 731,478,000 kwh. below 
that of the preceding week, but reflects a gain of 308,499,000 kwh., 
or 40% over the comparable 1952 week and an increase of 825.- 
171,000 kwh. over the like week of 1951. 


U. S. Auto Output Continues Lower Trend 


Automotive output for the latest week dropped 7.0% below 
the preceding week’s volume, as a result of the Labor Day holiday, 
a_shortage of transmission parts and inventory readjustments 
“Ward’s Automotive Reports” stated. 
ose nay yr turned out 97,317 cars last week, compared with 

5, in the prev ree y : i 
nig «BH Bay lous week. A year ago the weekly production 

United States truck production last week totaled 18.989. com- 
Se ——- the previous week. A year ago truck output was 

Canadian companies made 5,386 c 
5,638 in the previous week and 6,509 in the like 1952 week Truck 
production amounted to 1,008 units last week, against 1,049 the 
week before and 3,101 in the year earlier period. 


ars last week, compared with 


Business Failures Recede in Holiday Week 


Commercial and industrial failures decli i i 
‘ : ned to 131 the holi- 
day-shortened week ended Sept. 10 from 178 i  oanee 


in the preceding 
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week. according to Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. However, casualties 
remained well above last year when 91 occurred in the similar 
week and compared with 164 in 1951. Continuing far below the 
prewar level, only one-half as many businesses succumbed as in 
1939 when the toll amounted to 269. 

Failures with liabilities of $5,000 or more dropped to 114 
from 147 in the previous week, but were above the total of 71 a 
year ago. Small casualties, those with liabilities under $5,000, 
declined to 17 from 31 and were off slightly from 20 in the corre- 
sponding week of 1952. Fourteen concerns failed with liabilities 
in excess of $100,000, as compared with 19 last week. 

Manufacturing mortality fell to 24 from 42, construction to 11 
from 25, and retailing to 68 from 83. Little change appeared in 
wholesale trade or in commercial service. More businesses suc- 
cumbed than a year ago in manufacturing and trade, with notable 
rises from 1952 among both wholesalers and retailers. On the 
other hand, construction had a smaller toll than last year and 
service held steady. 

Six of the nine major geographic regions reported weekly 
declined in casualties. In the Pacific States failures dropped to 
28 from 50, in the East North Central to 11 from 20, and in New 
England to 6 from 16, but the decrease was relatively mild in the 
Middle Atlantic and West South Central States. Mortality rose in 
only two regions, the South Atlantic and East South Central, and 
remained unchanged in the West North Central States. All areas 
except New England had more concerns failing than in the com- 
parable week of 1952. 


Wholesale Food Price Index Turns Slightly Higher 


The wholesale food price index, compiled by Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc., edged slightly upward last week, following the sharp 
dip of a week ago. The index rose to $6.62 on Sept. 8, from $6.61 
on Sept. 1, and compared with $6.60 on the corresponding date a 
year ago. 

The index represents the sum total of the price per pound of 
31 foods in general use and its chief function is to show the gen- 
eral trend of food price at the wholesale level. 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index Recovers 
Slightly in Latest Week 

The daily wholesale commodity price index, compiled by 
Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., displayed a mild advance during the past 
week. The index closed at 282.22 on Sept. 8, comparing with 
280.56 a week earlier, and 293.29 on the corresponding date a 
year ago. 

Grain markets were unsettled but the general trend of prices 
was upward during the past week, influenced largely by light re- 
ceipts and hot and dry weather in producing areas. 

Trading in wheat futures was more active and greatly ex- 
ceeded the volume of a year ago. 


Cash wheat was strong; offerings were limited as producers 
continued to place large quantities in store or under loan. Corn 
moved irregularly with cash prices at Chicago reaching the high- 
est levels of the year. 

The crop was reported far advanced for this date and farmers 
were said to have impounded a great deal of their grain. Prelimi- 
nary estimates of this year’s corn yield indicate a sizable drop 
from the Aug. 1 government forecast of 3,330,418,000 bushels. Ac- 
tivity in grain and soybean futures on the Chicago Board of Trade 
increased last week with purchases totaling 297,181,000 bushels. 
This represented a daily average of 59,400,000 bushels, against 
54,000,000, the previous week, and 40,700,000 a year ago. 

Buying of Spring wheat bakery flours continued_on a hand- 
to-mouth basis with bakers and jobbers showing extreme caution 
in view of the heavy domestic wheat supply situation and the dis- 
couraging outlook for export trade. Interest in durum blends was 
limited and buying of family flour was at a near standstill. Cocoa 
values were fairly well maintained. Warehouse stocks of cocoa 
were again lower, totaling 158,468 bags, against 167,114 last week 
and compared with 125,575 a year ago. 

Continued firmness in coffee reflected active buying by 
roaster who sought to build up their supplies in the event of a 
dock strike on the expiration of the longshoremen’s cgntract at the 
end of September. Lard was active and rose sharply as stocks con- 
tinued to decline under the impact of heavy government buying. 
Loose lard sold at highest prices since November, 1948. Livestock 
prices generally showed continued weakness. 

Spot prices were generally firm and continued .in a narrow 
trading range with the market showing little in the way of a 
definite trend. ; 

The main steadying influence appeared to be the prospect of a 
gradually tightening free supply position, based‘ on’ expectations 
that much of the surplus will wind up in the loan. 


CCC loan entries on 1953 crop cotton for the current season 
through Aug. 28 were reported at 47.209 bales, indicating entries 
for the week of 16,534 bales, as against 14,400 bales in the pre- 
ceding week. The net stock of 1952 crop cotton still under loan 
was given at 1,730,934 bales. Exports of cotton for the first month 
of the new season amounted to 131,411 bales, as compared with 
111,853 bales in August last year. 


Trade Volume Drops Slightly as a Result of Labor Day 


Although the reports varied considerably, the ver-all ten- 
dency was toward a slight decline in the dollar volume of retail 
trade in the period ended on Wednesday of last week. With one 
less shopping day than in the corresponding week a year ago, be- 
cause of the later date of Labor Day, sales volume was somewhat 
below the comparable 1952 level. The hot weather in many areas 
continued to discourage shopping. . 


While the response to back-to-school promotions improved 
somewhat as school openings became imminent, volume remained 
slightly less favorable than at this time last year. Trade in the 
resort areas was uniformly brisk. 


Retail sales volume in the week was estimated by Dun & 
Bradstreet, Inc., to be from 4% below to unchanged from the level 
of a year ago. Regional estimates varied from the comparable 
1952 level by the following percentages: New England —2 to 
—6; East —3 to —7; South and Northwest 0 to —4; Middle West 
—3 to +1; Southwest 0 to +4; Pacific Coast +2 to +6. 

Consumers were often slow to react to the prémotions of Fall 
apparel, particularly in the sections where temperatures were 
very high. There was a moderate pick-up in the ¢éffsumer buying 








of children’s apparel. While re- 
quests for bathing and beachwear 
increased somewhat, the interest 
in Fall suits, coats and sportswear 
lagged noticeably. 

Filling stations and automobile 
accessory dealers reported a sub- 
stantial expansion in sales as 
holiday travel increased. There 
was a slight spurt in volume at 
souvenir and novelty shops. 
Housewives in some areas in- 
creased their buying of household 
cleaning and decorating specialties 
in preparation for the usual Fall 
sprucing up. The consumer de- 
mand for household furnishings 
expanded noticeably in scattered 
areas. 

Soft drinks and picnic special- 
ties were among the most popular 
foods the past week. Retail food 
volume was slightly below pre- 
vious levels as the hot weather 
diminished appetites for meats 
and the heavier foods. Fresh fruits 
and vegetables generally sold 
well. There was a slight dip in 
the demand for canned foods and 
dary groceries. 

While buyer attendance at the 
wholesale centers dropped off 
noticeably in the period ended on 
Wednesday of the past week, there 
were numerous orders placed by 
telephone, telegraph, and mail. 

Wholesale dollar volume was 
slightly below the levels of both 
a week ago and a year ago. 

Re-orders for Fall merchandise 
were numerous, although some 
buyers restricted their purchasing 
until the consumer reaction to 
present stocks could be tested suf- 
ficiently. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board's in- 
dex, for the week ended “Sept. 5, 
1953, showed no change from the 
level of the preceding week. In 
the previous week a decrease of 
9% was reported from that of the 
similar week of 1952. For the 
four weeks ended Sept. 5. 1953, a 
decline of 2% was reported. For 
the period Jan. 1 to Sept. 5, 1953, 
department store sales registered 
an increase of 4% above 1952. 

Retail trade volume in New 
York last week suffered a decline 
of close to 15% below the volume 
for the like week in 1952. Con- 
sideration must be given to the 
fact that the Labor Day holiday 
was a full week earlier last year, 
coupled with the occurrence of 
the Jewish Holy Days on Thurs- 
day and Friday of the past week. 

According to the Federal Re- 
serve Board’s index department 
store sales in New York City for 
the weekly period ended “Sept. 5, 
1953, declined 18% from the like 
period of last year. In the preced- 
ing week a decrease of 12% (re- 
vised) was reported from that of 
the similar week of 1952, while 
for the four weeks ended Sept. 5, 
1953, a decrease of 9% was re- 
ported. For the period Jan. 1 to 
Sept. 5, 1953, no change was regis- 
tered from that of 1952. 





*Labor Day in 1952 fell in the week 
ending Sept. 6, whereas this year it fell 
one week later. Therefore, the week 
ending Sept. 5, 1953, had one more trad- 
ing day than the corresponding week 
last year. 


Shuman, Agnew Adds 


Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 

SAN FRANCISCO, Calif.—Iver 
Lyche has been added to the staff 
of Shuman, Agnew & Co., 155 
Sansome Street, members of the 
York and San Francisco 
Stock Exchanges. 


New 


With E. D. Baring-Gould 


Speci: to Tue Financrat CH 


SANTA BARBARA. Calif. — 
Marion F. Tilton has joined the 


staff of E. D. Baring-Gouid Com- 
pany, 


19 East Canon Perdido St. 
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indications of Current 


Business Activity 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE: 


Indicated steel! operations (percent of capacity) __..---~--- Sept 
Equivalent to— 
Stee) ingots and castings (net tons)........-...-.....-~-. Sept 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE: 


Crude oi] and condensate output—daily average (bbls. of 
EE RS LL SE A, ep Sept. 
Crude runs to stills—daily average (bbis.)_.....______-_-_-- Sept. 
CO Ye ee ee Se een Sept 
ER SRE I SLR ee ae eee Sept. 
EE -..Sept. 
Residual fue! oil output (bbis.)_.._______-__ ‘i Sept. 


Stocks at refineries, bulk terminals, in transit, in ‘pipe lines— 


Finished and unfinished gasoline (bbis.) at..__...___--- Sept. 
ge Fe SE Se AE OS Rs eee ee _._Sept. 
NE OG ee eae Sept. 
a OR eS ee ee ee: Sept. 
4SSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS: 
Revenue freight loaded (number of cars)~~........._----- Sept. 
Revenue freight received from connections (no. of cars) __Sept 
CIVIL ENGINEERING CONSTRUCTION — ENGINEERING 
NEWS-RECORD: 
I a ees 
oo I SS ee Sept 
OR EE ae, ee ee Sept 
I EE ee Le ee Sept. 
PUNE dninnivenmcniminundtiqgginawammnginawe mmo tis Sept 
COAL OUTPUT (U. S. BUREAU OF MINES): 
Bituminous coal and lignite (tons)...........--_---__---- Sept. 
Pennsylvania anthracite (tens)_........_-._.__--__- —— 
UIE UID ee cocrelnidninmengiindhimbesahensidstnanaien --.. Sept. 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX—FEDERAL RESERVE 


SYSTEM—1917-49 AVERAGE = 100 ---~ .-----.------ Sept 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
Bisctric output iin 600. bwh.).............-..._....... --.. Sept. 
FAILURES (COMMERCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL) —DUN & 
gg A I lS a ES BAS Sy ae cnheg Sept. 
{RON AGE COMPOSITE PRICES: 
RS EE a ee Sept. 
oo BR BE) a eae Pee =| 
i” creeds awa Sept. 
METAL PRICES (E. & M. J. QUOTATIONS): 
Electrolytic copper— 
I Sn ec bcumeeas Sept 
"gC Re ee Sept 
Gtzvaits tin (Mew York) oat........-.--..... - _. sept 
Cn oes _Sept 
Rg OE ER SI Le eae peat Sept 
EO a ar ea ee Sept 
MOODY'S BOND PRICES DAILY AVERAGES: 
yu" -~ Sie Reo 
Average cotperate.......cencncaneco++--- ml hee _Sept 
| ESS Se ae. I et ee _Sept 
MA aOR Et  * Se Sept 
ett TIT OI a TE AE SO Ae S - ne Age AS Sept 
Ge ELS ee a 4 ___ Sept 
Ee a ae a em _Sept 
Pees, Willitios GICGUR. 2c cn dcodoccenc--ss ltl aii Sept 
I a at aetna enan aneneh rmamane etnias Sept 
MOODY'S BOND YIELD DAILY AVERAGES: » 
DS EE a me 
PE GUIOD: co nddcidwmambbdducaguadanmnashndos sept. 
ER ER ate IRS ee ele. SI nae oy eS Ce ae = sept. 
RE NS ee AG yee ras 4 Seti ee 
a a Oe ie AAR. eS: 6 ee Re SaaS Og > Sept. 
ES SS St ET a a Ne Se sept. 
EL ET SE SS ee a ae sept 
OO ee ESS 
I I a Ne 8 Oe coe enmtethaseneaseranesanibannandl Sept 
ne rena wonesontdnes Sept 
NATIONAL PAPERBOARD ASSOCIATION: 
Geass seessves (06S) .ccccscacctencccececoce a Mept 
II” I ai ss ecient iananend __ sept 
Perceittage Of activity..._.._..................~-.... -- ~~~ =. Sept. 
Unfilled orders ‘tons) at end of period___._..-......-... iept 
OIL, PAINT AND DRUG REPORTER PRICE INDEX— 
194 AVERAGE == 100. .........-.--.......-. a ——— | 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR ODD-LOT ACCOUNT OF OoDD- 
LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS ON N. Y. STOCK 
EXCHANGE — SECURITIES EXCHANGE COMMISSION: 

Odd-lot sales by dealers (customers’ purchases) — 


EEN EO ee uP 

“FE 2 — Mahe ee ae 

I, fad ih anh Oa otein owen Aug 

Odd-lot purchases by dealers (customers’ sales )— 

Number of orders—Customers’ total sales__-_- eas 
ee ga EE a ee Stl tees Aug 
Customers’ .other sales... ....-......-- ee Se Aug 

Number of shares—Total sales_...._...-__-~- ; _Aug 
ene Gets. Ginna ecw acsocese dae _Aug 
eee Gees Ge wdisdcmnneccascens Aug 

I a acl el cit es eneneepeanpeanaiinenenaies _Aug 

Round-lot sales by dealers— 

Number of shares—Total sales.........._-- " — 
a ee ie _Aug 
FSS a ee _.__Aug 

Round-lot purchases by dealers— 
BE RE 


TOTAL ROUND-LOT STOCK SALES ON THE NEW YORK 
EXCHANGE AND ROUND-LOT STOCK TRANSACTIONS 
FOR ACCOUNT OF MEMBERS (SHARES): 


Total Round-lot sales— 
DG GD. ciccnncddumbnndenncasnenn — om 
Cites GRO occanecéstibeassece-e- a iced Aug 
Tota] sales __----. a —— .Aug 
ROUND-LOT TRANSACTIONS FOR ACCOUNT OF MEM- 
BERS. EXCEPT ODD-LOT DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS: 
Transactions of specialists in stocks in which registered 

Tota) purchases — OS 2 a Sh a .. Aug 
De 2s oocudcemeaninawnasocee _.Aug 
Beer GHB. <accccceccesnctccess a . Aug 

, | inhetiiitentetoe — ae Au 

Other transactions in nittated on the floor 

Tetel purenases ........-..------ . Aug 
ee eee on = .Aug 
Other Seles .....cncecccene-nose---- “ -Aug 

Totai sales __ — inde . Aug 

Other transact! ons nitiated off “the floor 

Teeal purchases ...................- . . Aug 
Short stles ...............--....--- Aug 
Other Pe. Koaoacktnoemneoasea = _Aug 

Tetal sales ......._........--.....--- _ Aug 

Tota) round-lot trar 1sactions for account of members— 

Teal purchases ...................-.. —— 
Shest eniet ....ccceeecee=s=— oS se 
Other sales --.--------.------- _Aug 

Total sales __---------.------- _Aug 

WHOLESALE PRICES, NEW SERIES —- w. S. DEPT. OF 

LABOR — (1947-49 = 100): 

Commodity Group— 

All) commodities _.......-..--.-.......-- onl — 

Parm products-_-_------..-------~.-~-- - Sep 

Precessed foods... .........._..... ....--—.... _...Sep 

Meats - —S = ce. ; ”- Se 

4) commodities other than farm and foods _Sept 
Re ‘ fig *T ides 678,000 barre! t foreie r 

of J 52 a 2 ¢ the Jan 1, 1952 ba f 1038,587.670 t 
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Latest 
Week 
§90.3 


$2,036,000 


6,533,900 
17,228,000 
24,805,000 

2,295,000 
10,075,000 

9,148,000 


142,850,000 
35,901,000 
120,974,000 
51,030,000 


799,079 
666,941 


$320,985,000 
191,972,000 
129,013,000 
109,153,000 
19,860,000 


9,565,000 
558,000 
93,900 


100 
7,962,823 
131 


4.634c 
$56.76 
$37.17 


29.675¢ 
28.675c 
83.000c 
14.000c 
13.800c 
10.500c 


92.81 
103.30 
107.44 
105.17 
102.96 

97.78 
101.47 
102.46 
105.86 


Wo G2 WW to Wo Go 
AwSakwuad 
oC-~f Ole 


349,603 
259,476 

98 
555,638 


105.91 


23,919 
678,243 
$29,531,886 


19,764 

300 

19,464 
573,909 
9,777 
564,132 
$22,136,838 


189,600 
189,600 


256,750 


205,990 
4,994,740 
5,200,730 


529,480 

72,690 
434,510 
513,200 


87,700 

4,100 
85,340 
89,440 


215,300 

38 .660 
213,760 
252,420 


832,480 
121,450 
733,610 
855,960 


110.3 
G6 5 
103 ° 
89.3 
114.7 
Based on 
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The following statistical tabulations cover production and other figures for the 


latest week or month available. 


Dates shown in first column are either for the 


week or month ended on that date, or, in cases of quotations, are as of that date: 


Previous 
Week 
*89.2 


*2,011,000 


6,620,700 
7,234,000 
24,848,000 
2,241,000 
10,397,000 
8,226,000 


143,287,000 
34,725,000 
*117,032,000 
50,912,000 


818,461 
668,242 


$273,524,000 
166,649,000 
106,875,000 
74,087,000 
32,788,000 


*9,745,000 
600,000 
*94,800 


100 
8,694,301 
178 


4.634c 
$56.76 
*$38.67 


29.675¢ 
29.150c 
83.750c 
14.000c 
13.800c 
10.500c 


92.78 
103.30 
107.62 
105.34 
102.96 

97.94 
101.64 
102.63 
105.86 


VOQouUs WOO 
CUce-1wou-~ 


WWW WWW 


aw 
~ 
=) 


415.6 


226,365 
253,240 

938 
467,366 


105.98 


20,045 
567,457 
$26,657,993 


18,316 

161 

18,155 
513,958 
5,897 
508.061 
$20,599,487 


200,350 
‘ 740 
,154,090 


ores 
oN 


567,880 

98,870 
451,740 
550,610 


112,240 

4,200 
103,730 
107,930 


180.395 

42,630 
250,060 
29,690 
660.515 
145.700 
805.530 
951,230 


110.3 


104.0 


Month 
Ago 
95.9 


2,162,000 


9.744.000 
8,576,000 


143,319,000 
31,681,000 
106,710,000 
49,488,000 


785,349 
652,005 


$311,332,000 
167,693,000 
143,639,000 
116,636,000 
27,003,000 


9,365,000 
536,000 
$0,700 


4.634c 
$56.76 
$43.17 


29.700c 
29.450c 
78.750c 
14.000c 
13.800c 
11.000c 


93.10 
104.14 
109.06 
106.39 
103.13 

98.41 
102.30 
103.30 
106.56 


to 
JIts Oo © 


WUAwWuUWN UI 
[Oe CID 


WWWWWWW WN 
> 
¢ 


_ 
nN 
_ 
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346,228 
261,943 

98 
608,519 


106.05 


21,635 
626,405 
$28,221,869 


20,029 

127 

19,902 
547,472 
4,578 
542,894 
$21,535,810 


189,020 
4,373,410 
4,562,430 


Year 
Ago 
102.1 


2,121,000 


6,440,900 
7,021,000 
23,220,000 
2,591,000 
10,612,000 
8,822,000 


116,830,00¢ 
33,223,006 
106,326,00C 
53. 275,00€ 


746,882 
585,649 


$264,618,000 
126,482,000 
138,136,000 
84,816,000 
53,320,000 


9,199,000 
709,000 
60,300 


100 
7,654,324 
91 


37 


LAS 
wo 
Ove 


( 

5 6 
42.00 
24.200c 
35.075c 
121.500c 
16.000c 
15.800c 
14.000c 


97.07 
109.60 
114.08 
111.81 
109.24 
103.80 
106.74 
109.42 
112.93 


a 


269,531 
175,730 

72 
480,274 


109.11 


19,632 


548,682 | 


$25,125,125 


18,101 
110 


17,991 | 


489,697 


3.776 | 


485,921 
$19,946,318 


149,240 


149,240 


220,310 


AMERICAN PETROLEUM INSTITUTE—Month 
of June: 
Total domestic production (barrels of 42 gal- 
lons each) ale 
Domestic crude oil output (barrels) _ 
Natural gasoline output (barrels) 
Bensel eutput (barrels) ................._.. 
Crude oil imports (barrels)_..._.____________ 
Refined products imports (barrels)_._..___ 
Indicated consumption domestic and export 
(barrels) 


BUSINESS INCORPORATIONS (NEW) IN THE 
UNITED STATES—DUN & BRADSTREET, 
oo SELES ee 

COTTON SEED AND COTTON SEED PROD- 
— OF COMMERCE—Month of 

uly: 
Cotton Seed— 
Received at mills (tons) _ 
Crushed (tons) ; 
Stocks (tons) July 31- 
Crude Oil— 
Stocks (pounds) July 31 
Produced (pounds) __-. 
Shipped (pounds) _ 
Refined Oil— 
Stocks (pounds) July 31 
Produced (pounds) 
Consumption (pounas) 
Cake and Meal- 
Stocks (tons) July 31 
Produced (tons) 
Shipped (tons) 
Hulls— 
Stocks (tons) July 31 
Produced (tons) 
Shipped (tons) : 
Linters (running bales )— 
Stocks July 31 
Produced 
Shipped 
Hull Fiber (1,000-lb. bales )- 
Stocks July 31 
Produced 
Shipped 
Motes, Grabbots, etc. 
Stocks July 31 
Produced 
Shipped 


(1,000 pounds) 





DEPARTMENT STORE SALES (FEDERAL RE- 





SERVE SYSTEM—1947-49 Average—100) 
Month of August: 
Adjusted for seasonal variations 
Without seasonal adjustment o 
EDISON ELECTRIC INSTITUTE: 
Kilowatt-hour sales to ultimate consumers— 
Month of May (000's omitted) 
Revenue from ultimate customers—month of 
May 
Number of ultimate customers at May é 
EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS—U. S. DEPT. 
OF LABOR—REVISED SERIES—Month of 











May: 

All manufacturing (production workers) 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 


Employment Indexes (1947-49 Avge.—-100)— 
All manufacturing 
Payroll Indexes (1947-49 Average=-100)— 


All manufacturing 
Estimated number of employees in manufac- 

turing industries 
All manufacturing 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 





FACTORY EARNINGS AND HOURS—WEEKLY 
AVERAGE ESTIMATE — U. 8S. DEPT. OF 
| LABOR—Month of July: 
| Weekly earnings 
All manufacturing 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Hours 
All manufacturing 
Durable goods 
Nondurable goods 
Hourly earnings 
All manufacturing 
Durable goods 
Nondurable good 


| HOUSEHOLD VACUUM CLEANERS STAND- 

ARD SIZE (VACUUM CLEANER MANU- 

FACTURERS’ ASSN.)—Month of July: 
Factory sales (number of units) 


154,610 


4,691,310 
4,845,920 


479,350 
85,530 
412,860 


498,390 | 


| 
74,700 | 


10,900 
74,400 
85,300 


175,745 


17,610 
228,317 
246,007 


729.795 
114,120 
715,577 


829.697 


111.4 
107.2 
110.3 
113.7 
112.4 


|} HOUSEHOLD WASHERS AND IRONERS — 
STANDARD SIZE (AMERICAN HOME 

i LAUNDRY MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION )—Month of July 


Factory sales of washers (units) 


Factory sales of ironers (units) m 
Factory sales of dryers (units) “ 
METAL OUTPUT (BUREAU OF MINES)— 
Month of May 
Mine production of recoverable metals in the 
United States and Alaska 
Gold (in fine ounces! 
Lead ‘in short tons) 
Silver (in fine ounces) 
Zinc (in short tons) 
MOTOR VEHICLE FACTORY SALES FROM 
PLANTS IN U. 8.—-AUTOMOBILE MANU- 
FACTURERS’ ASSN.—Month of July 


Total number of vehicles 
Number of passenger cars 
Number of motor trucks 
Number of motor coache 


| RAILROAD EARNINGS—CLASS I ROADS (AS- 
f SOCIATION OF AMERICAN RRs.)—Month 


of July 
Total operating revenue 
Total operating expense 
Operating ratk 
Taxes 
Net railway operat Z Ico befor c ge 


me ‘ 
Ne nceome altel cnarges estimate 


Latest 
Month 


217,321,000 
197,837,000 
19,439,000 
45,000 
21,207,000 
10,298,000 


240,428,000 
8,398,000 


8,789 


113,485 
155,321 
155,372 


42,451,000 
55,418,000 
72,884,000 


928,561,000 
67,740,000 
68,663,000 


91,549 
75,673 
106,743 


48,318 
32,526 
52,200 


63,101 
48,657 
73,625 


165 
43 
184 


6,068 
715 
2,653 


(a)Not shown to avoid disclosures of individual figures. 


112 
98 


30,991,366 


$549,247,000 
48,856,021 


13,718,000 
8,193,000 
5,525,000 


110.9 
150.1 


17,054,000 
10,108,000 
6,946,000 


$71.51 
77.08 
63.60 


40.4 
41.0 
39.5 


$1.77 
1.88 
1.61 


159,446 


228,268 
9,626 
33,296 


162,948 
28,905 
3,036 ,692 
46,839 


~) 
Or 


705,0 
599.077 
105,622 

376 


$925,949,189 
701,399,387 
75.75 
$107,538,765 
94,427,908 
71,000,000 





Previous 
Month 


217,861,000 
198,086,000 
19,733,000 
42,000 
21,798,000 
12,170,000 


227,504,000 
24,325,000 


8,926 


43,605 
207,564 
197,208 


56,418,000 
74,529,000 
103,821,000 


935,273,000 
96,142,000 
75,610,000 


122,619 
99,667 
117,945 


67,992 
46,731 
60,916 


88,069 
65,906 
85,290 


306 
421 
730 


8,006 
944 
3,007 


*112 
*389 


31,345,744 


$554,636,500 
48,711,061 


*13,762,000 
*8,212,000 
*5,550,000 


111.3 
150.1 


*17,081,000 
*10,116,000 
*6,965,000 


*$71.63 
*77.42 
63.36 


40.7 
*41.4 
39.6 


*$1.76 
1.87 
1.60 


197,506 


ym 
12,52 
32.789 


*144,024 
*31,137 
3,165,939 
*51,335 


661,992 
587,549 
74,063 
380 


$924,362,095 
688,949,438 
74.53 
$114,518,138 
99,672,829 
79,000,000 


Year 
Ago 


203,227,000 
185,917,000 
17,271,000 


78,225 
117,439 
136,898 


41,077,000 
41,143,000 
58,454,000 


361,320,000 
54,023,000 
90,150,000 


45,104 
55,746 
69,588 


24,615 
27,198 
33,257 


107,226 
35,565 
76,405 


4,353 
786 
2,409 


112 


27,226,779 


188,715 


207,593 
15,025 
33,858 


211,782 
168,327 
43,231 
224 


$790,718,295 
634,398,332 
80.23 
$79,454,721 
61,161,231 
39,000,000 
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Lontinued from first page 


As We See Ili 


from the limelight to lay plans and to await opportunity. 


They are, however, now coming out of hiding and 
have begun a campaign to discredit the Eisenhower Ad- 
mninistration and to win control of Congress next year. 
Their leader appears to be none other than ex-Presi- 
dent Truman, who has in effect said that the time has 
come to “give ’em Hell.” They are chortling over the 
resignation of Mr. Durkin—which, no doubt, they helped 
+o engineer. The plan is to paint the Republican party— 
mot the popular Eisenhower—as basically and irretrievably 
anti-everything that is good for the rank and file of the 
voters, and pro everything that is presumably good for the 
wealthy and successful. It is an old, old story, which 
Roosevelt and later Harry Truman for a time used with 
30 much success. 

























































































Last Year’s Results 

Just how much it failed last year remains something 
of a question. The unworthy tactics of then President 
‘Truman, and the general popularity of the present Presi- 
dent, of course, resulted in a landslide victory of a sort, 
but where the Republican party as such stands with the 
yank and file of the voters is still somewhat uncertain. 
"The shrewd—or are they shrewd?—-leaders of the Demo- 
cratic machine well understand that it is members of 
Congress, not “Ike,” who will be elected next year. These 
plain facts will have their effect upon members of Con- 
gress—as the Administration will quickly find when it 
begins its work early next year—if, indeed, it is not al- 
ready well aware of it. 

Needless to say, this is a most deplorable situation, 
and the part of the Democratic party can scarcely be re- 
garded with other than contempt by thoughtful elements 
in the population. At the moment, the tactics center 
around an effort to convince the rank and file of the wage 
earners of the country that the Republican party is their 
enemy. Any attempt on the part of ‘the opposition” to aid 
wx to stimulate the Administration to take constructive 
action—if, indeed, their ever was any—is now gone by 
ihe board. The old, old Taft-Hartley Act, which has for 
so long been carefully kept alive for purely political use, 
is being brought out and groomed for further heavy duty. 
Of course, there is no desire on the part of the opposition 
to have anything done now; indeed, such action would be 
ihe last thing they want. 

The time is fast approaching, of course, when similar 
tactics will be employed in the case of agriculture. Al- 
ready, the campaign is getting under way. Here, again, 
the main purpose of the bickering and the maneuvering 
is not really to do anything next winter to solve the agri- 
cultural problems of the nation, but to make it appear to 
the farmer that the Administration, or at all events, the 
Republican party, has no real interest in doing anything 
in the premises, while the Democratic party is bursting 
with eagerness to help the embattled farmer. Here, too, 
the Administration will find its problem to be not only to 
work out a sound and statesmanlike agricultural policy, 
but to be eternally combating innuendo and all other kinds 
of effort on the part of its political enemies to make the 
worse appear the better reason. 
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Trouble Also at Home 


But it is not entirely an interparty struggle with 
which the Administration must contend. Its own party 
is badly divided. It has certain elements which are about 
as wild-eyed as the New Dealers. It likewise has a number 
of influential elements which never forget—and which, 
we sometimes think, never learn. They are the extremists 
at the other end—extremists without much understanding 
of basic issues. The President has been trying with some 
success, but often vainly, to get a harmonious working 
team together out of this rather heterogeneous mass. He 
jhas been having rather rough going. He will find it even 
harder now that the redoubtable Senator Taft is no longer 
among us. 

On the brighter side of the picture is the fact that 
there is in the Democratic party a very substantial element 
which has as little sympathy with or faith in the New Deal 
or the Fair Deal as any man in the Republican ranks. 
Many of these, moreover, are very able men. They, or 
some of them, were much inclined toward candidate Eisen- 
hhower last year, and have been cooperative since. They are 
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obviously still not much enamored of Mr. Truman and his 
cohorts. In some ways they are more to be depended upon 
than some of the members of President Eisenhower’s 
party. There are certain political difficulties in the way 
of making full use of these Democrats, but it should be 
possible to find a modus operandi. We suspect that the 
Administration will find it necessary more and more to 
rely upon their aid. 

But, however all this may be, the Administration 
must not for a moment give up or waver in its effort to 
get the country out of the mess the New Deal and Fair 


Deal have bequeathed us. 


Continued from page 9 


U. S. Stake in World Trade 


greatest creditor nation do not 
benefit particular groups at the 
expense of the national welfare, 
but we must also make sure that 
such changes do not place unequal 
burdens on particular groups. 
% * a 

“Through increasing two-way 
international trade and stimulat- 
ing in every practical way the 
flow of private investment abroad 
we can strengthen the free world, 
including ourselves, in natural 
and healthy ways.” 


With this statement, it seems to 
me, the President went right to 
the heart of the matter. 


We must be sanguine about the 
prospects of increasing dollar vol- 
ume of imports very much at this 
time. Similarly, I believe the 
figures I have given you demon- 
strate that we are in no position 
to permit a substantial falling off 
in our exports. Our exports for 
the first half of 1953, exclusive of 
Mutual Security shipments, have 
fallen to $6.129 billion or 15.5% 
under the $7.256 billion, exported 
during the same period in 1952. 
1953 imports, on the other hand 
have shown a 4% 
$5.630 billion. The 


the so-called dollar gap. 


I beg, however, to disagree with 
those economists who have hailed 
this recent diminishing in our ex- 
port totals as being a contribution 
to the closing of the dollar gap. 
To me, reduced exports are no 
more a solution to our foreign 
trade problem than the guillotine 
is the solution for a headache. We 
have a basic problem concerning 
keeping imports up in order to in 
turn keep exports up. Let us not 
forget that in the years 1946-1952 
we exported $123 billion and im- 


ported only $78 billion. 


International Private Investment 


This brings us squarely to a key 
point which is the free flow of 
international private investment. 

It was the free flow of inter- 
national private investment which 
in a nautral and healthy way 
helped to bring the United States 
itself to its present stature. All of 
you are familiar with the manner 
in which foreign investment con- 
tributed to the development of 
this country in the 19th century. 
Indeed, it was not until 1914 that 
we ceased being a debtor nation. 


Foreign investors 


investment, namely, 


vestor had absolute 


view of the 


increase to 
effect, of 
course, has been a narrowing of 


were en- 
couraged to put their capital to 
work in the development of our 
industries, our railroads and our 
agriculture by reason of the fact 
that in this country they enjoyed 
the basic requiremnts of foreign 
confidence, 
convertibility and the anticipation 
of a. higher return than could be 
had at home. The European in- 
confidence 
that his capital sent to our shores 
would receive the same legal pro- 
tection as our own capital and 
that the dollar was freely con- 
vertible. I happen to share the 
philosopher who 
stated that convertibility in cur- 
rency is like virtue in a lady—a 
part of the definition If she isn’t 
virtuous she’s no lady, and if it 


isn’t convertible it just isn’t cur- 
rency. 

We see today a world-wide 
process of internal financial re- 
adjustment—France, Brazilandour 
own country are examples. This 
can and may lead temporarily to 
some shrinkage of foreign trade. 
But I feel quite strongly that this 
impact can be cushioned con- 
siderably by some positive action 
on the part of our government. 
The soundest way to maintain our 
large export volume for the time 
being is by exporting capital to 
foreign countries. 

Based on my own experience in 
Latin America, I am firmly con- 
vinced that the capital invest- 
ments of American companies, 
and I do not exclude the Grace 
organization, have made valuable 
contributions to the wealth of the 
national economies of the differ- 
ent countries. Our capital invest- 
ments have supplied the Latin 
American countries with new 
products and have increased their 
productivity and thereby have 
raised the standard of living and 
strengthened mutual understand- 
ing. We have with us today in the 
person of Rudolph S. Hecht of the 
Mississippi Shipping Co. an ex- 
ample of the kind of pioneering 
in Latin America which has paid 
dividends both to our neighbor 
countries and to the Mississippi 
Valley. There are those who might 
object to the export of capital 
goods for the purpose of building 
up production in foreign coun- 
tries. However, the experience of 
the Grace organization has been 
that the more of the basic necessi- 
ties — textiles, paints, paper — we 
started manufacturing in a Latin 
American country the more the 
standard of living rose. This was 
accompanied by an increasing de- 
mand for those goods which had 
to be imported—automobiles and 
motors and office equipment, etc. 
In this experience lies the validity 
of the philosophy of the Point 
Four Program — the more the 
standard of living in sub-standard 
countries can be raised by invest- 
ments in basic industries, the 
more Can we expect an export de- 
mand for the more technical and 
highly developed finished goods 
of American industry. 

For the future success of for- 
eign investments, governments 
will have to abide by the rule 
of law and must not succumb to 
the easy way of fighting economic 
adversity by renewed inflation. I 

have great confidence that after 

the economic unheavals of two 

World Wars we will be entering 
a period of mutual respect in in- 

ternational economic relations. 

Our company believes in in- 
vesting in Latin America. We 
have invested or committed in 

Latin America since 1945, more 

than $27 million and we plan to go 
right on doing this. By and large 

the major stumbling block to an 
increasing flow of capital to Latin 

America lies in the uncertainty 

with regard to the eventual con- 

vertibility of both capital and in- 
come. Once the members of the 
free world have put their finan- 
cial houses in order, I see no 
reason why international capital 





markets should not again fulfill 
their function of distributing 
capital on an international basis 
to those countries where invest- 
ments yield the highest return. 
Obviously this should be the final 
goal of our national policy as 
alone it will bring about a pros- 
perous free world. 


Must Work for Free Convertibility 
of Currencies 

But, meanwhile, I feel quite 
strongly that we, as the strongest 
nation in the world, must provide 
a mechanism which will help our 
friends to work towards the final 
goal of free convertibility of cur- 
rencies. We need a _ transition 
period in which we help our 
friends to reach convertibility. It 
is for this reason that I want to 
call your attention to a plan I 
believe would pave the way for a 
great outflow of U. S. private 
capital to Latin America. I pro- 
pose a United States Hemisphere 
Stabilization Fund. It would func- 
tion as follows: 


(1) The United States Govern- 
ment would create a capital fund 
of $1 billion to be increased by 
$100 million each subsequent 
year, if necessary, up to a maxi- 
mum capital of $2 billion. 


(2) This capital would be used 
to form the “Hemisphere Stabil— 
ization Fund” for the purpose of 
providing exchange convertibility 
to American companies operating 
in the other American Republics. 


(3) The “Hemisphere Stabiliza- 
tion Fund” would operate in the 
territories mentioned above 
through appointed agents which 
would be branches of the Ameri- 
can banks or where none exist, 
then selected local banks. 


(4) The companies eligible to 
receive the facilities of the “Hem- 
isphere Stabilization Fund” would 
be those at least 50% of whose 
capital is owned by American 
citizens or American corporations 
and which have been operating. 
for at least a year in the corres- 
ponding territory. Oil companies, 
mining companies, or others 
which, by special agreements or 
local legislation, are entitled to 
special access to foreign exchange- 
derived from their exports would 
not be entitled to the benefits of 
this plan. 


(5) The eligible company, in- 
cluding the agents of the “Hemis- 
phere Stabilization Fund,’ could: 


(a.) Buy from the “Hemis- 
phere Stabilization Fund” 
American dollars at the prevail- 
ing local bank rate of exchange 
for remittance of profits and 
amortization reserves. 

The rate at which the “Hem- 
isphere Stabilization Fund” 
would sell dollars to the Amer- 
ican investor would be (a) the 
rate prevailing at the time the 
investment was made to cover 
amortization of the investment 
and (b) the going bank rate 
to cover profit remittances. 

The American investor would 
have the right to purchase dol- 
lars on this basis up to a max- 
imum of 15% per annum of the 
original investment. One-half 
of any dollars so purchased in 
any year would be purchased 
at the amortization rate and 
would be applied to amortiza- 
tion of the investment. The 
other half would be purchased 
at the going rate to cover profit 
remittances. 

These provisions would pro- 
tect the Fund against having 
long-term commitments to am- 
ortize the original investment 
at the original rate and would 
increase the rate of conversion 
of the amortization as the rate 
of return increased to protect 
the Fund under this heading. 


(b) Obtain exchange in case 
of liquidation. American inves- 
tors who might be forced into 
liquidation bv losses or other 
reasons could also buy exchange 
from the “Hemisvhere Stabil- 
ization Fund” to the extent of 
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the fraction. of: the: final: 
Net Worth belonging to 
such investors. The “Hemi- 
sphere Stabilization Fund” 
would sell dollars to them at 
the initial or “authorization” 
rate of exchange for the un- 
amortized balance of the origi- 
nal investments, and at the go- 
ing bank rate for the rest of 
their Net Worth. 


(6) The local bank acting as 
agent for the “Hemisphere Sta- 
bilization Fund” would keep in 
custody for the “Hemisphere 
Stabilization Fund” the local cur- 
rency delivered by the American 
investors in the exchange con- 
versions, and, with the approval 
of the “Hemisphere Stabilization 
Fund” might: 

(a) Invest the currency 
physical gold. 


(b) Buy American dollars. 


(c) Lend the local currency, 
to American local companies at 
the prevailing rate of interest. 

(d) Pay the “Hemisphere 
Stabilization Fund” the prevail- 
ing local rate of interest for 
long term deposits and use them 
freely for their own operations. 
Thus, this would be a perma- 

nent, self-replenishing Fund, not 
to be dissipated in expenditure, 
but merely to provide converti- 
bility and encourage an orderly 
return to orthodoxy in the field 
of international finance. 


The Fund, over the years, would 
act as a catalyst in accelerating 
movement of capital into Latin 
America and would _ produce 
many times over its actual value. 
Its greatest function would be in- 
stilling confidence. The mere ex- 
istence of the Fund would create 
the desired flow of private capital 
abroad and this in turn would go 
far to stabilize foreign currencies. 
Actual Fund operations, in the 
hands of experienced U. S. busi- 
nessmen, would in all likelihood 
be kept down to a minimum. 
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Success in Fight Against 
Communism 


Since the war we have handed 
out more than $35 billion mainly 
to build up the economic strength 
of our allies against the menace of 
communism. At the moment, it 
appears to me that the economic 
strength of the Western World 
has been immeasurably strength- 
ened, while that of the Commun- 
ist World seems to be weakening. 
Probably for the first time in his- 
tory, laboring people have arisen 
against the tyrannny of a labor 
government. The pressure on 
Russia’s Government is so great 
that it has felt obliged to permit 
increases in the production of 
consumer goods. That will mean 
a slow-down in the production of 
capital goods and probably arma- 
ments. While in Marxist theory 
the so-called capitalist world was 
supposed to crack first after this 
major war, it looks to me that the 
economic cracks are first appear- 
ing in the Communist World. 


This, therefore, may be an his- 
toric moment which calls for pos- 
itive action on our part. We the 
businessmen of America want to 
go eut into the world and assume 
our own risks. We do not need gov- 
ernment help if we have the as- 
surance that we will be treated 
fairly. The prerequisite of a free 
flow of capital is convertibility of 
currencies. Toward that end I 
have proposed to you the creation 
of the “Hemisphere Stabilization 
Fund” for the sole purpose of an 
orderly transition. We do not 
want a deep deflation due to the 
sudden cessation of the flow of 
funds in international trade. We 
have learned in the past that such 
drastic measures are too costly in 
terms of unemployment and capi- 
tal losses. A temporary stabiliza- 


tion fund of a half billion dollars 
would be a small price to pay for 
the sake of stimulating the flow 
of investments to foreign coun- 
tries. Its cost would be insignifi- 









































cant in terms’ of the social impli- 
cations of world-wide deflation. 


Conclusion 


The stake of United States busi- 
ness in foreign trade has many 
aspects. First and foremost U. S. 
business is most interested in a 
peaceful world. Businessmen can 
only plan and expand economi- 
cally in a competitive world of 
peace. Business also has a great 
stake in financially soundly run 
countries which alone promise to 
lay the foundation for that kind of 
international financial relations 
which permit convertibility of 
currencies. In such a climate, the 
American businessman accepts the 
challenge of expanding exports. 

I ask you to give the “Hemi- 
sphere Stabilization Fund” your 
sympathetic but nevertheless ex- 
haustive analysis and study. I 
would appreciate your frank 
comments. Admittedly, it is novel. 
It may be daring, but it may do 
the job. It was Mississippi’s own 
John Sharp Williams of Yazoo 





City who, in 1913 in a tariff de- 
bate on the floor of the Senate, 
gave the nation the bold phrase, 
“The daring of one generation be-. 
comes the policy of another and 
the legislative act of a third.” 
Today more than ever before I 
am convinced that the time has 
come for us to strike a blow for 
freer world trade and greater con- 
fidence in foreign investment. We 
may be standing now on the 
threshold of a new and richer era 
of world trade than our fathers of 
the 19th century ever dreamed of. 
The smashing victory for eco- 
nomic freedom which the Ger- 
man people registered in Sunday’s 
election should cause us to take 
heart in this struggle. Germany 
since 1948 has granted economic 
freedom to its business community 
to an extent unknown to subjects 
of totalitarian states. Is not the 
German election the handwriting 
on the wall? Are not controls and 
restrictions on the way out? Let 
us show our faith in freedom by. 
prompt and vigorous action. 





Life Companies Increase Mortgage Investments 
They took on over $2 billion of new mortgages during first 


half of year, which comprises 30% of their new investments 
during period. 


According to the Institute of Life Insurance, more life insur- 
ance dollars went into the mortgage financing of homes, farms 
and other properties during the first half of this year than in the 
corresponding period of 1952, and the mortgages acquired by the 
life companies represented a larger share of their total new invest- 
ments than in the similar period of either of the past two years. 

The life insurance companies took on $2,144,000,000 of new 
mortgages during the six months ended June 30, these accounting 
for 30% of new investments made by the life companies in that 


period. 


In the first half of 1952, mortgage acquisitions were 


$1,973,000,000, or 27% of new investments. In 1951, the mortgages 


acquired by the life companies 


in the first six months totaled 


$2,915,000,000, but represented only 26% of new investments. 


Large Volume FHA 


With mortgages, as with all 


investments, the acquisitions do 


not all represent net increase in holdings, due to prepayments, 


refundings and maturities. 


In the first half of this year, the net 


increase in mortgage holdings was $976,000,000, only about half 
the total of new loans made. Two years ago, nearly two-thirds of 
the new writings represented increased holdings. 


During the first six months of this year, FHA mortgages alone 


acquired by the life companies 


amounted to $443,000,000, which 


was about 5% more than acquisitions of this type in the like period 
of 1952. Today, their FHA mortgage holdings are $5,884,000,000, up 


$408,009,000 from a year ago and 


$4,468,000,000 more than in mid- 


1945. More than half a million homes have been financed by the 
life insurance companies under the FHA plan since World War II. 


Adding the Veterans Admii 


istration mortgages to FHA, as 


both represent guaranteed home mortgages, the six-months’ acqui- 
sitions this vear total $613,000,000, which is $78,000,000 less than 


the corresponding figure a year 


ago. A decline in VA mortgage 


acouisitions was expected this year, however, as the great bulk of 
veteran financing under the G.I. Bill of Rights has been satisfied and 
also the recent rise in interest rates under such plans has increased 


the use of conventional mortgages by veterans. 


Even so, the life 


companies acquired $170,000,000 of VA mortgages in the first half 
of this year and held $3,396,000,000 of such mortgages at mid-year. 


Big Gains Since War 


The greatest increase in new mortgages since the start of this 
year has been in conventional mortgages, which are up 21% from 


a year ago. 


In the first half of this year, the life companies ac- 


quired $1,297,000 of such mortgages, a large part of which cover 
homes, though they include 2ll commercial and industrial mort- 
gages also. Total holdings of such mortgages at mid-year were 
$11,145,000,000, up $1,209,000,000 from a year ago. 


Life insurance company holdings of mortgages on June 30 


totaled $22,221,000,000, the Institute says. 


This is an increase of 


$15,600,000,000 since the end of World War II and represents nearly 


30% of total life insurance assets. 


Half-year investment figures of life insurance companies were 


reported as follows: 


June, 
1953 
U. 8S. Government Securities___-. $208 
Foreign Government Securities 1 
State, County, Mun. Bonds (U. 8S.) 12 
Railroad Bonds (U. 8S.) 12 
Public Utility Eonds (U. 8.) . 121 
Industrial and Misc. Bonds (U. 8.) 420 
Stocks ‘(U. 8S.): Preferred 9 
Common 12 
Poreign Corporate Securities 25 
Worid Bank Bonds 
Parm Mortgages: Veterans Admin. 
Other 29 
Non-FParm Mortgages: PHA 67 
Veterans Acministration 3 
Other 229 


Total Securities and Mortgages $1,279 
Parm Real Estate 
Other Rea! Estate 
Policy Loans 
Cash 
Other Assets 


15 
49 


Tota! As 


sets 


(000,000's Omitted ) 


Acquired—-— ——-- —~-Heldings — — 
June, 6 Mos., 6 Mes., June 30, June 30, 
1952 1953 1952 1953 1952 

$520 $1,760 $2,288 $10,030 $10,309 
8 56 76 1,231 1,449 
10 97 50 1,195 1,095 
72 108 204 3,524 3,379 
57 472 455 11,907 11,184 
287 1,784 1,763 14,187 12,238 
14 73 60 1,530 1,480 
6 53 43 726 668 
14 124 92 1,007 827 
1 26 130 119 
25 28 

28 224 206 1,771 1,591 

80 443 420 5.884 5.476 

32 170 271 3,396 3,304 

204 1.297 1,076 11,145 9,936 
$1,333 %6,671 $7,030 $67,698 $63,083 
16 20 

4 79 116 1,919 1,673 

« 280 271 2.789 2.646 

924 1,056 

2 057 1.856 

$75,403 $70,334 


we * 

Quite a number of articies nave 
been written by those who have 
successully sold securities at re- 
tail that are concerned with the 
subject of talking over the heads 
of investors. Even so, this weak- 
ness, that is still quite prevalent 
among securities men can be 
discussed again to the possible 
advantage of the readers of this 
column. The strong habit that 
most investment men _ acquire 
after a few years in this business, 
of talking in terms that are un- 
familiar to the lay public, is one 
of our greatest handicaps in 
reaching average people who 
might invest in stocks and who 
now use other mediums of in- 
vestment. Sometimes, even though 
we do not intend to use unfamil- 
iar terms, we do so by habit. Only 
through a conscious effort toward 
simplification can we achieve un- 
derstanding. 

The other evening I was among 
a group of friends and acquaint- 
ances and the subject veered 
around to “stocks.” The group 
included a citrus grower, a phy- 
sical education director, an ex- 
ecutive of a spinning and weav- 
ing mill, an insurance agent, a 
retail grocer, three housewives 
and two other women who held 
office positions. This was a fairly 
representative little group of 
people. Only one had ever bought 
common stocks and the amount 
held represented only a small per- 
centage of his estate. It was not 
surprising to me to discover that 
all these people had been labor- 
ing under the impression for 
many years that common stocks 
were vehicles that were primarily 
used for gambling purposes. When 
I made the statement that people 
were looking for more income in 
order to keep up with the advan- 
cing cost of living everyone lis- 
tened with careful attention. 
When I said that investment 
brokers today were trying to help 


people obtain understanding 
about the ways which could be 
used to increase their income, 
they continued to show much in- 
terest. When I said, “In the old 
days when people only thought 
of stocks as something to buy 


today so they could sell them to- 
morrow, stocks were only some- 
thing to gamble with,” everyone 
in the room nodded in agreement. 
When I continued. “But today we 
are selling stocks (and you know 
stocks are nothing more than 
shares in a_ business, just like 
shares in your mill, or your gro- 
cery) to people who want to keep 
these investments and obtain the 
income from them, just like you 
do with a good piece of income 
producing real estate or a good 
farm,” that sort of talk went 
home. 

When I got to this point con- 
cerning income one of the men 
men said he thought it was a 
wonderful idea, almost to say that 
it was something new; and yet 
we have been advocating this in 
the investment business for quite 
a long time if I remember cor- 
rectly. Then one of the men told 
how large a corporation had been 
selling stocks to its employees, 
and how another firm with a 
factory right near by had to do 
the same thing because the em- 
plovees in the first firm were 
sold on the idea and its benefits. 
We even got around to a discus- 
sion of how these things help to 
encourage private enterprise and 
enlightened capitalism. Nearly 
everyone joined in the conversa- 
tion because they found the sub- 
ject was interesting and they 
could express themselves in a 
non-technical way. 

I am very certain that if you 
will confine your discussion of 


Securities Salesman’s Corne 


By JOHN DUTTON 
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investments primarily to a series 
of questions concerning what 
people want in the way of ‘in— 
creasing income, or adding te 
their capital through growth, that 
you will find that selling securi- 
ties will be much more profitable 
than if you try and sell statisties. 
I sometimes look back on a Mam 
I once knew who frankly did not 
know enough about securities te 
qualify in this business. However, 
it was a long time ago, and even 
then he had the benefit of a good 
buying department and a con 
servative firm to guide him. But 
he did know people and he knew 
how to talk with them. 

He had been a very geod 
(wholesale) shoe salesman in his 
younger days—in truth he was 
about the nearest thing to the 
old-time drummer you covwd 
imagine. He admitted to me that 
he didn’t know anything about 
trust indentures, markets, statis- 
tics or economics. He said it war 
all over his head and he didn” 
want to know these things even 
if he was smart enough to grasp 
it. He said that would cramp Tie 
style. All he wanted to know 
was where he could find the 
people who needed income. 

In those days we sold mostly 
bonds yielding about $% (and ®e 
income tax amounting to anything 
existed then). He would get ‘or 
the telephone and he would say 
something like this, ‘‘Hel be, 
Charley, how’s the wife and 
kids?” Then he would chat a little 
while longer and he would offer 
some new issue that we were 
selling. About all that Chaftley 
would ask him would be, *De 
you think they’re any good?” He 
would reply. “you know E 
wouldn’t offer them to you ur 
less they were good. I’ve got five 
set aside for you and I think yom 
ought to take them.” Nine times 
out of ten Charley would . take 
them. 

When I look back on those days 
and remember how that fellow 
sold securities, I belive that he 
had it all over most of us today 
who go around trying to pose as: 
pretty smart fellows who know 
all the terms and the fancy words: 
that clutter up the investment 
business. I have nothing against 
knowledge—I believe that the 
more a man knows about hin 
business the more it reinforces: 
his confidence. And properly used. 
it gives any good salesman op- 
portunities for Developing Sales 
that would otherwise be lost. But 
my old friend the ex-shoe sales-- 
man learned his selling in ‘the 
days when you made friends of 
your customers, you let them do 
at least half of the talking, you 
got to know their families and 
their way of living, you talked 
with them not down to them, and 
you told them what the stuff 
would do for them, Not Hew %& 
Was Put Together. 

lf you can say it in ten words 
then do so—if you can cut it 
down to five so much the better 
—but in the securities business 
we have been saying in hundre@s 
of words what might be better 
said in five or ten. Look at the 
prospectus—look at the statement 
of policy—look at the literature 
we write—look at the ads and 
the words we use when we write 
them—look at the good old pub- 
lic—all they want is a place te 
put their savings where it will 
pay them liberal income and 
grow. Can’t we stick to that? At 
least. let’s keep it simple and give 
them a chance to follow us. May- 
be we can lead a few million. 
more good American savers into 
becoming Shareholders in Ameri- 
can Business. 
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Securities Now 


Acteon Gold Mines Ltd., Vancouver, B. C., Can. 
April 22 filed 250,000 shares of common stock (no par). 
Price — $1 per share (net to company). Proceeds — To 
purchase equipment and supplies. Underwriter—M. H. B. 
Weikel, Los Angeles, Calif. 
*% Air Research & Exploration, Inc. 
Sept. 8 (letter of notification) 392 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$100 per share. Proceeds—Foi 
equipment for aerial research and exploration necessary 
in a bi-polar flight. Office — 458-57th St., Brooklyn 20, 
N. Y. Underwriter—None. 
% Alaska Plywood Corp., Juneau, Alaska 
Sept. 11 (letter of notification) 1,000 shares of common 
stock (par $100) and 36 shares of 4% non-vo‘ing cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $2,500). Price—At par. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Office—489 South Franklin 
St., Juneau, Alaska. Underwriter—None. 

American Independence Life Insurance Co., 

Houston, Texas. 

July 14 filed 50,000 shares of preferred stock (no par) 
and 50,000 shares of common stock (no par) to be of- 
fered to commissioned officers of the uniformed serv- 
ices of the United States in units of five shares of each 
class of stock. Price—$495 per unit. Payment may be 
made in 36 equal monthly instalments of $13.75 each. 
Proceeds — For general corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—N one. 

American-Israeli Cattle Corp., Beverly Hills, Cal. 
Aug. 24 filed 100,000 shares of class A common stock. 
Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—To establish 
and develop a cattle industry in Israel. Underwriter— 
None. 

Applied Science Corp. of Princeton 
May 21 filed $750,000 of 6% guaranteed sinking fund 10- 
year debenture notes due April 30, 1963, of this company 
and 75,000 shares of common stock (par one cent) of 
Bradco, Inc., to be offered in units of $100 of notes and 
10 shares of stock. Price—$105 per unit. Proceeds—For 
acquisition of stock of two companies, who will borrow 
the remainder to repay bank loans and for working 
capital. Underwriter — C. K. Pistell & Co., Inc., New 
York. Offering—Temporarily deferred. 


* Arcoa, inc., Portland, Ore. 

Sept. 15 filed $2,000,000 of “U-Haul fleet owner con- 
tracts” to be offered to any person or corporation having 
the legal ownership of a fleet of 30 or more rental 
trailers and hitches meeting certain specifications pre- 
scribed by Arcoa. The fleet owner receives 35% of the 
gross rental income from his trailers. Business—Rental 
of trailers. Underwiter—None. 


Armstrong Rubber Co. 
March 31 filed $4,000,000 of 5% convertible subordinated 
debentures due May 1, 1973. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment Proceeds—For working capital. Business— 
Manufacturer of tires and tubes. Underwriter—Rey- 
nolds & Co., New York. Offering—Temporarily post- 
poned. 


% Beaver Dam Petroleum Corp. (Pa.) 
Sept. 9 (letter of notification) 2,500 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—To fi- 
nance drilling of second well. Office—Beaver Dam, Pa. 
Underwriter—None. 
% Boulevard East Terrace Apartments, Inc. 
Sept. 9 (letter of notification) 18,000 shares of capital 
stock. Price—At par ($1 per share). Proceeds—For part 
of cost of constructing a housing project. Office — 26 
Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. Underwriter—None. 
Byrd Oil Corp., Dallas, Tex. 
Oct. 22 filed $1,750,000 of 10-year 542% convertible sink- 
ing fund mortgage bonds due Nov. 1, 1962, to be offered 
for subscription by common stockholders at the rate of 
$100 of bonds for each 28 shares of stock held (for @ 
14-day standby). Certain stockholders have waived their 
rights. Price—At par. Proceeds—To repay $1,014,500 of 
outstanding notes and for drilling expenses and working 
capital. Underwriters—Dallas Rupe & Son, Dallas, Tex.; 
Carl M. Loeb, Rhoades & Co., New York; and Straus, 
Blosser & McDowell, Chicago, Ill. Offering—Postponed 
California Central Airlines, Inc. 
Aug. 24 filed $600,000 of 7% convertible equipment trust 
certificates, series A, due Sept. 1, 1957, and 400,000 
shares of common stock (par 50 cents). Price—100% of 
principal amount for certificates and 75 cents per share 
for stock. Proceeds—To acquire five Martinliners and 
the spare parts. Office—Burbank, Calif. Underwriters— 


Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New York; and McCoy & Willard, 
Boston, Mass. 
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in Registration 


Carolina Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
Aug. 17 filed 33,320 shares of capital stock to be offered 
for subscription by stockholders of record Sept. 16 in the 
ratio of one new share for each five shares held; rights 
to expire about Oct. 6. Price—At par ($100 per share). 
Proceeds—To reduce short-term notes. Underwriter— 
None. 


® Carrier Corp., Syracuse, N. Y. (9/23) 

Sept. 3 filed 169,473 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $50), which was amended Sept. 16 to cover a maxi- 
mum of 296,578 shares of common stock (par $10) to be 
offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record Sept. 22 on the basis of one new share for each 
four shares held; rights to expire on Oct. 7. Price—To be 
supplied by amendment. Proceeds—About $8,500,000 or 
over, for expansion program. Underwriters — Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Inc. and Hemphill, Noyes & Co., both of 
New York. 


Cascade Natural Gas Corp., Seattle, Wash. 

Aug. 25 (letter of notification) 35,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$4.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
retirement of notes and certain stockholders’ shares. 
Office—407 Securities Bldg., Seattle, Wash. Underwriter 
—None. 

Central Hudson Gas & Electric Corp. 

Aug. 11 filed 159,978 shares of common stock (no par), 
of which 139,978 shares are being offered for subscrip- 
tion by stockholders of record Sept. 9 at rate of one 
new share for each 15 shares held (with an oversub- 
scription privilege), with rights to expire Sept. 25. The 
remaining 20,000 shares are offered to employees. Price 

-$11.25 per share. Proceeds—To retire bank loans and 
for construction program. Underwriters — Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and Estabrook & Co. (jointly). 

DeKalb & Ogie Telephone Co., Sycamore, Ill. 
June 24 (letter of notification) 25,695 shares of common 
stock, to be offered for subscription by stockholdes at 
the rate of one new share for each four shares held. 
Price—At par ($10 per share). Preoceeds—To construct 
telephone exchange. Office—112 West Elm St., Syca- 
more, lll. Underwriter—None. 


Duke Power Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

July 30 filed 208,321 shares of common stock (no par) 
being offered for subscription by stockholders of record 
Sept. 2, 1953 on the basis of one new share for each 20 
shares held (with an oversubscription privilege); rights 
to expire on Sept. 18. Price—-$30 per share. Proceeds— 
To repay bank loans and for new construction. Under- 
writer—None. 


Duquesne Light Co. (9/17) 
Aug. 19 filed 100,000 shares of preferred stock (par $50). 
Proceeds—To reduce bank loans and for new construc- 
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tion. Underwriters — To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: The First Boston Corp.; Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc.; 
Lehmd@n Brothers. Bids—To be received up to 11] a.m. 
(EDT) on Sept. 17, with public offering on Sept. 18. 


Duquesne Light Co. (9/22) 

Aug. 19 filed $12,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
Sept. 1, 1983. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for 
new cgnstruction. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Drexel & Co. and Equitable Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Union Securities Corp. and 
A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co.; 
White, Weld & Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. Bids— 
to be received up to 11 a.m. (EDT) on Sept. 22, with 
public offering on Sept. 24. 


Eagie Super Markets, Inc., Moline, Ill. 
May 24 (letter of notification) 25,000 shares of 6% pre- 
ferred stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds— 
'« cedeem first preferred stock aid for working capital. 
Office—2519 Fourth Ave., Moline, ll. Underwriter— 


Harry Hall! Co., Safety Bldg., Rock Island, Ill 


*% Engelberg Huller Co., Inc., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Sept. 14 (letter of notification) 3,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $10) to be offered by company for subscrip- 
tion by stockholders on the basis of three new shares 
for each 10 shares held. Rights will expire on Sept. 30. 
Price—$25 per share. Preceeds—From sale of stock, plus 
$150,000 from loan to insurance firm, to finance purchase 
of abrasive belting grinding business of Porter-Cable 
Machine Co. Office — 831 West Fayette, St.. Svracuse, 
N. Y. Business—Manutactures and distributes coffee and 
rice processing machinery. Underwriter—None. 


Excelsior Insurance Co. of New York 
Aug. 26 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of capital 
stock (par $6) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders of record Sept. 16 at rate of one new share for 
each four shares held; rights to expire Oct. 5. Price—$10 
per share. Proceeds — For working capital. Office— 
Syracuse Savings Bank Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. Under- 
writer—None. 

Fairway Foods, tInc., St. Paul, Minn. 
Mav 8 filed $1.600,000 first mortgage lien 412% bonds 
to mature $40.000 annually from 1955 to 1994. inclusive. 
Price—At 100% of principal amount. Proceeds—To con- 
struct new warehouse. Underwriter—None. 


Falion Gas Corp., Denver, Colo. 
June 25 (letter of notification) 3.616.000 shares of Class 
A common stock. Price—At par (five cents per share). 
Proceeds—For drilling wells. Office—528 E and C Bidg., 





NEW ISSUE CALENDAR 


September 17 (Thursday) 


Duquesne Light Co. al Preferred 
‘Bid ll a. 


September 18 (Friday) 

New York State Electric & Gas Co._.__...Common 
‘The First Boston Corp.; Lehman Brothers: Wertheim & 
Co., and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane) 
337,118 shares 


Stifel (J. L.) & Sons _.......Common 
(Fulton, Reid & Co.) $300,000 
September 21 (Monday) 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. _......Common 
(Offering to stockholders—underwriter may be 
Blyth & Co., Inc.) 1,946,829 shares 
September 22 (Tuesday) 
SPONGE Te Wh icntiee venntcasdemeendtat Bonds 
(Bids 11 a.m. EDT) $12,000,000 
Greer Hydraulics, Inc. ___.Debentures 
(‘Burnham & Co.) $1,500,000 
Northern Natural Gas Co. _._.Preferred 
(Blyth & Co., Inc.) $25,000,000 
Working Capital, Inc.- ~ _.._....Common 
(Offering by company—no underwriting) 148,700 shares 


September 23 (Wednesday ) 
Carrier Corp. ; neve aed _Common 
(Offering to stockholders—Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 
and Hemphill, Noyes & Co.) 296,578 shares 


September 24 (Thursday) 


National Bank of Detroit___._____________ Common 
(May be Morgan Stanley & Co.) 313,200 shares 
United States Air Conditioning Corp.__-_- Common 


(Mortimer B. Burnside & Co., Inc. and George F. Breen) 
320,000 shares 


September 25 (Friday) 


Central-Penn National Bank of Phila._._..Common 
(Stroud & Co., Inc.) $3,723,750 


September 28 (Monday) 


worcesser Giese East Oe... ...8...655.8.5..- Bonds 
‘Bids noon EST) $3,000,000 
September 29 (Tuesday) 
General Controls Co._-_- ities aielankd cbecena 
‘Dean Witter & Co.) 100,000 shares 
Hawaii (Territory of)- mangts ......Bonds 


(Bids 10 a.m. EST) $5,500,000 





Indiana & Michigan Electric Co._________._.. Bonds 
‘Bids 11 a.m. EST) $15,000.000 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (“World Bank’’) at Bonds 
‘Morzan Stanley & Co. and The First Bosion Corp.! $75,000,000 
Miraele Hinge, Inc. Preferred & Common 


(Walter Aronheim) $220,000 


October 1 (Thursday) 
Kansss Gas & Electric Co.- 
‘Underwriters to be named) $5,000,000 
Minerals Processing Co.__-- + 
‘Allen E. Beers Co.) $296,000 
New England Gas & Electric Association. Common 
Offerin tockholders—The First Boston Corp. to be 
dealer-manager) 194,916 shares 
October 2 (Friday) 
Southern New England Telephone Co. 


Preferred 


Common 


Oftérin tockho.ders—no underwriting) 400,0( hares 
October 6 (Tuesday) 
i BR Bonds 


Bids 11 a.m. EST) $4,000,000 


October 7 (Wednesday ) 
lowa Electric Light & Power Co. 


(The Firs. Eoston Corp. and G. H. Walker & Co.) 230.000 shares 


October 8 (Thursday) 


Rockland Light & Power Cwu._____------- Common 
‘Ofteri: t» stvrckholders—underwritten by Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane) 210,721 shares 
October 13 (Tuesday) 

Réckland Light & Power Co._______----_-- Bonds 


Bids to be invited) $8,000,000 


Octeber 20 (Tuesday) 


American Fidelity & Casualty Co... -.-... Preferred 
‘Geyer & Co} $750 000 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co.___----- Common 
‘Prebably Morgan Stanley & Co.; Drexe]) & Co.. a 
Gl-re, Forgan & Co.) 800,000 shares 


October 27 (Tuesday) 


Public Service Electric & Gas Co._______.-... Bonds 
Bids may be invited) $30.000,.000 
December 1 (Tuesday ) 
Monongahela Power Cc.___-_--~-- Bonds 


Bids to be invited) $10.000.' 
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~~ Colo. Underwriter—E. I. Shelley Co., Denver, 
olo. 


* Florida Power Corp., St. Petersburg, Fla. 

Sept. 11 filed 211,416 shares of common stock (par $7.50) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
at rate of one new share for each 10 shares held (with a 
14-to-17 day standby). Price—To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new con- 
struction. Underwriters — Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, both of New 
York. 


General Controls Co., Glendale, Calif. (9/29) 
Sept. 8 filed 100,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
working capital. Underwriter—Dean Witter & Co., San 
Francisco. Calif. 


® General Credit, Inc., Washington, D. C. 

(9 21-24) 
Aug. 24 filed 150,000 shares of participating preference 
stock (par $1) and 150,000 shares of common stoek (par 
five cents), to be offered in units of one share of each 
class of stock. Price—$5 per unit. Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital. Underwriter — John R. Boland, New York. 


General Hydrocarbons Corp. 

Aug. 12 filed $1,010,800 of 20-year debentures and 66,424 
shares of common stock (par $1) to be offered in units 
of $350 principal amount of debentures and 23 shares of 
stock. Price—$359 per unit ($336 for the debentures and 
$1 per share for the stock). Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Business— Oil and gas development. 
Underwriter—None. Office—Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Grand Bahama Co., Ltd., Nassau 
Feb. 3 filed $1,350,000 20-year 6% first mortgage conver- 
tible debentures due March, 1973, and 1,565,000 shares 
of class A stock (par 10 cents). Price—Par for deben- 
tures and $1 per share for stock. Proceeds — For new 
construction. Business — Hotel and land development. 
Underwriter—Gearhart & Otis, Inc., New York. 


Gray Manufacturing Co., Hartford, Conn. 

May 1 filed 55,313 shares of capital stock (par $5) to be 
offered for subscription by stockholders on the basis 
of one new share for each four shares held. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For general cor- 
porate purposes. Underwriter — None. Offering — No 
definite plan adopted. 

® Greer Hydraulics, Inc. (9/22-23) 
Aug. 24 filed $1,500,000 of 54%% convertible sinking fund 
debentures. due Sept. 1, 1965. Price—To be supplied by 
amendment. Proceeds—For working capital. Office— 
Brooklyn. N. Y. Underwriter — Burnham & Co., New 
York. 


Gulf Coast Leaseholds, inc., Houston, Tex. 
July 31 (letter of notification) 60,009 shares of 644% 
cumulative convertible class A stock (par $4) to be of- 
fered for subscription by common stockholders at rate 
of one class A share for each three common shares held. 
Price—S$5 per share. Proceeds—For working capital, etc. 
Underwriter—Leason & Co., Inc., Chicago, III. 

Hedges Diesel, Inc. (N. J.) 
Aug. 24 (letter of notification) 10,000 shares of Class A 
common stock and 20,000 shares of Class B common 
stock. Price—At par ($10 per share). Proceeds—To erect 
plant and for new equipment, and working capital. Of- 
fice— Marlton, N. J. Underwriters—None. 

Hunter Creek Mining Co., Wallace, Idaho 
June 2 (letter of notification) 160,000 shares of common 
stock. Price—25 cents per share. Proceeds—For oper- 
ating capital. Office — 509 Bank St., Wallace, Idahu. 
Underwriter—Mine Financing, Inc., Spokane, Wash. 
® Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
Aug. 14 filed 568,703 shares of capital stock being offered 
for subscription by stockholders of record Sept. 3 on the 
basis of one new share for each six shares held; rights to 
expire on Oct. 1. A total of 3,388,832 shares (99.31%) of 
the outstanding stock is owned by American Telephone 


& Telegraph Co. Price—At par ($100 per share). Pro- 
ceeds—!lo repay advances from parent. Underwriter— 
None. 


Indiana & Michigan Electric Co. (9/29) 
Aug. 28 filed $15,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 
Sept. 1, 1983. Proceeds—From sale of bonds and private 
sale of $7.000,000 of cumulative preferred stock, to be 
used to prepay bank loans and for additions and im- 
provements to property. Underwriters—For bonds, to be 
determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Halsey. Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.s Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co.: Union Securities Corp.; Harriman Ripley & 
Co. Inc. Bids—To be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on 
Sept. 29. : 

inland Western Loan & Finance Corp., 

Phoenix, Ariz. 3 

July 2 filed 2.500,000 shares of class A non-voting, com- 
mon stock (par $1) to be offered to present and future 
holders of Special Participating Life Insurance Contracts 
issued by Commercial Life Insurance Co. of PHbenix. 
Price—$1.50 per share. Proceeds — To develop and ex- 
pand company’s loan and finance business. Undeswriter 
—None. An additional 300,000 shares have been and are 
being offered for sale in Arizona at $1 per share to hold- 
ers of Commercial’s special participating contra@®, the 
proceeds of which are to be used to activate ihe company 
in the loan and finance business. 

tonics, Inc., Cambridge, Mass. 
June 30 filed 131,784 shares of common stock (par $1) 
Price—To be supplied by amendment (between $8 and 
$9 per share). Proceeds—To pay mortgage debt atrd for 
equipment. Business — Research and development and 
subsequent commercial exploitation in the field a ion 
exchange chemistry. Underwriter—Lee Higginson Gorp.. 
New York and Boston (Mass.). Offering 


Date indefinite. 
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* lowa Electric Light & Power Co. (10/7) ia 
Sept. 15 filed 230,000 shares of common stock (par $5). 
Price—To. be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — For 
construction program. Underwriters—The First Boston 
Corp. and G. H. Walker & Co. of New York. 


% Kansas Gas & Electric Co. (10/1) 

Sept. 11 filed 50,000 shares of preferred stock (par $100). 
Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—To re- 
pay bank loans and for new construction. Underwriters 
—To be supplied by amendment. Bidders for last pre- 
ferred stock issue were: Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Leh- 
man Brothers; Union Securities Corp.; White, Weld & 
Co. and Shields & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co. Inc. 


% Kansas Gas & Electric Co. 

Sept. 11 filed $10,000,000 first mortgage bonds due Oct. 
1, 1983. Proceeds—To reduce bank loans and for con- 
struction program. Underwriters—To be determined by 
competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey,, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and The 
First Boston Corp. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co. and 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Glore, 
Forgan & Co. and Goldman, Sachs & Co. (jointly); Union 
Securities Corp. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
(jointly); Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. Bids—Expected 
early in October. 


Kenwell Oils & Mines Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Aug. 20 filed 1,400,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price — To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—For 
working capital and general corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—To be supplied by amendment. 
® Liquor Register, Inc., Roslindale, Mass. 
July 3 (letter of notification) 2,100 shares of common 
stock (par $5). Price—$16.50 per share. Proceeds—For 
working capital for device to dispense and record drinks. 
Office—596 Poplar St., Roslindale, Mass. Underwriter— 
Coburn & Middlebrook, Inc., Boston, Mass. No general 
offering planned. 


Lone Star Sulphur Corp., Wilmington, Del. 
May 8 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par 5 cents) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record May 8 on a share-for-share basis “as a specula- 
tion.” Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds— 
For expansion program. Underwriter—None. 


* Longstreet-Abbott & Co., Clayton, Mo. 
Sept. 9 (letter of notification) $300,000 of contracts of 
participation in the Commodity Syndicate. Proceeds— 
For various activities associated with trading in agricul- 
tural commodities. Office — 7 North Brentwood Blvd., 
Clayton, Mo. Underwriter—None. 
® Louisiana Power & Light Co. 
Aug. 12 filed $12,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1983. 
Proceeds—To repay $11,342,500 of short-term debt and 
for new construction. Underwriters—White, Weld & Co. 
and Shields & Co. were awarded the issue on Sept. 16 
on a bid of 100.061. Reoffering is planned at 100.75 to 
yield 3.955%. 

Marco industries, Inc., Depew, N. Y. 
Aug. 7 (letter of notification) 24,990 shares of common 
stock (par $5) to be offered pro rata for subscription by 
common stockholders. Price—$12 per share. Proceeds— 
To pay off loans on machinery and equipment and cer- 
tain non-trade accounts payable and for working capital. 
Business — Manufactures fractional horsepower electric 
motors. Office—786 Terrace Blvd., Depew, N. Y. Under- 
writer—None. 

McCarthy (Glenn), Inc. 
June 12 filed 10,000,000 shares of common stock (par 25 
cents). Price—$2 per share. Proceeds—For drilling of 
exploratory wells, acquisition of leases and for general 
corporate purposes. Underwriter—B. V. Christie & Co., 
Houston, Tex. Dealer Relations Representative—George 
A. Searight, 50 Broadway, New York, N. Y. Telephone 
WHitehall 3-2181. Offering—Date indefinite. 


@® Merritt-Chapman & Scott Corp., New York 

Aug. 20 filed 45,912 shares of common stock (par $12.50) 
being offered in exchange for 57,389 shares of common 
stock (no par) of Fitz Simons & Connell Dredge & Dock 
Co. on an eight-for-ten basis. It is proposed to acquire 
not less than 80% of said Fitz Simons & Connell shares. 
Offer will expire on Oct. 10. Underwriter—None. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Co. 

May 15 filed $20,000,000 of first mortgage bonds due 1978, 
Proceeds—From sale of bonds, plus proceeds from sale 
of 215,000 shares of common stock (par $14) to American 
Natural Gas Co., parent, for $3,010,000, to be used to 
repay bank loans and for construction program. Bids— 
A group headed jointly by Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and Union Securities Corp. 
entered the only bid on June 15 for the securities— 
100.125 for 5s. This bid was rejected. Reoffering had 
been planned at 101.875 to yield 4.87%. July 6 com- 
pany sought SEC authority to borrow $20,000,000 from 
banks on 3%,% notes pending permanent financing. 


® Minerals Processing Co., Franklin, N. C. (10/1) 
Aug. 24 (letter of notification) 740,000 shares of common 
stock (par 10 cents). Price—40 cents per share. Proceeds 
—For equipment, leases, etc., and working capital. Un- 
derwriter—Allen E. Beers Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

* Miracle Hinge, Inc., Monticello, N. Y. (9/29) 
Sept. 14 (letter of notification) 200000 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock (par $1) and 200,000 shares 
of common stock (par one cent) to be oifered in units of 
one share of each class of stock. Price—$1.10 per unit. 
Proceeds — For plant improvements, payment of debt, 


nor 
iy 


inventory and working capital. Underwriter Walter 
Aronheim, New York 

Mississippi Power Co. (10/6) 
Sept. 4 filed $4,000.00 of first mortgage bonds due Oct. 1, 
1983 Proceeds — For construction program Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
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able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Union Securities 
Corp.; Equitable Securities Corp. and Drexel & Ce, 
(jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; Kid- 
der, Peabody & Co.; The First Boston Corp. Bids—Ex- 
pected to be received up to 11 a.m. (EST) on Oct. 6 at 
Suite 2000, 20 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 


Muntz TV Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
June 19 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares of common 
stock (par $1). Price—At market (about $3.25 per share). 
Proceeds—To Earl W. Muntz, President. Underwriter— 
L. D. Sherman & Co., New York. 


National Dairy Products Corp., New York 
Sept. 1 filed 110,530 shares of common stock (par $10) 
to be offered to certain key employees of the corporation 
and its subsidiaries pursuant to options granted under 
the Employees’ Stock Option Plan. Price—$51.95 per 
share. Proceeds—For general corporate purposes. Under- 
writer—None. 


New England Gas & Electric Ass’n (10/1) 

Sept. 2 filed an unspecified number of common shares 
of beneficial interest (par $8) to be offered for subscrip- 
tion by common stockholders of record Sept. 29, 1953, 
on the basis of one new share for each 10 shares held 
(with an oversubscription privilege) (1,949,160 shares 
were outstanding June 30, 1953, but conversions of pre- 
ferred stock prior to the record date may increase the 
then outstanding shares). Rights will expire on Oct. 16. 
Subscription rights may be mailed on Oct. 1. Price— 
To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds — To retire 
bank loans, and increase investments in subsidiary, in- 
cluding Worcester Gas Light Co. Dealer-Manager—The 
First Boston Corp., New York. 


New York State Electric & Gas Corp. (9/18) 
Aug. 28 filed 337,118 shares of common stock (no par) to 
be offered for subscription by common stockholders of 
record Sept. 17 at rate of one new share for each eight 
shares held; rights will expire Oct. 5. Priee—To be sup- 
plied by amendment. Proceeds — To repay bank loans 
and for new construction. Underwriter—The First Bos- 
ton Corp.; Lehman Brothers; Wertheim & Co.; and Mer- 
rill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane; all of New York. 


North Idaho Mines, Inc., Kellogg, Ida. 
July 31 (letter of notification) 400 shares of common 
stock (no par). Price—$125 per share. Proceeds—For 
exploration. Address—Box 298, Kellogg, Idaho. Under- 
writer—Robert G. Sparling, Seattle, Wash. 


Northern Illinois Corp., DeKalb, Ill. 
Sept. 4 (letter of notification) 12,500 shares of $1.50 
cumulative preferred stock (no par), to be offered to 
certain company stockholders. Price—$24 per share. 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—112 E. Locust 
St., DeKalb, Ill. Underwriter—None. 


Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, Neb. (9/22) 
Sept. 2 filed 250,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Pro- 
ceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construction. 
Underwriter — Blyth & Co., Inc., New York and San 
Francisco. 

% Orange Community Hotel Co., Orange, Texas 
Sept. 14 filed 8,333 shares of capital stock (par $20) and 
8,333 registered 4% debentures due Jan. 1, 1984 of $100 
each to be offered in units of one share of stock and one 
$100 debenture. Price—$120 per unit. Proceeds—To con- 
struct and equip hotel building. Underwriter — None. 
(Subscriptions to 4,949 shares of stock and 4,949 deben- 
tures are held by a group of citizens of Orange formed 
under the auspices of the Orange Chamber of Com- 
merce. ) 

Overland Oil, Inc., Denver, Colo. 

June 10 filed 600,000 shares of common stock (par 10¢) 
to be offered for subscription by stockholders (except 
the original incorporators) at rate of one new share for 
each two shares held. Price—40 cents per share. Pro- 
ceeds—For working capital. Underwriter—None. 


Owners Discount Corp., Elkhart, Ind. 
Aug. 31 (letter of notification) $200,000 of 534% sinking 
fund debentures due Sept. 1, 1963. Price—At par (in 
denominations of $500 and $1,000). Proceeds—For work- 
ing capital. Office—416-418 S. Main St., Elkhart, Ind. 
Underwriter—City Securities Corp., Indianapolis, Ind. 
® Pacific Gas & Electric Co. (9/21) 
Aug. 26 filed 1,946,829 shares of common stock (par $25) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
of record Sept. 15 at rate of one new share for each seven 
shares held: rights to expire Oct. 6. Price—$33.50 per 
share. Proceeds—To repay bank loans and for new con- 
struction. Underwriter—Blyth & Co., Inc., San Francisco 
and New York. 


Pediow-Nease Chemical Co., Inc. ; 
July 9 (letter of notification) 2,000 shares of capital 
stock (no par) to be offered to stockholders of record 
June 29 at rate of one new share for each five shares 
held. Price—$10 per share. Proceeds—For working 
capital. Office—Lock Haven, Pa. Underwriter—None. 


* Petrolane Gas Co., Inc., New Orleans, La. 
Sept. 15 filed $400,000 of 6% sinking fund debentures, 


series A. due Oct. 1. 1968 (with common stock purchase 
warrants attached) and 75,000 shares of common stock 
(par $1). Price—At 100% of principal amount for the 


debentures and $2 per share for the stock. Proceeds— 
To repay notes and for working capital Business—Dis- 
tribution of liquefied petroleum gas, tanks and related 
equipment. Underwiter—P. W. Brooks & Co., New York. 


Phillips Petroleum Co. 
June 11 filed $25,000,000 of participation in the com- 
pany’s Thrift Plan and 444,444 shares of its common 
stock purchasable under the plan on the open market 
at current market prices. It is contemplated plan will 
be placed in effect on or about Aug. 1, 1953. 


Continued on page 44 
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‘Continued from page 43 


Pianter’s Peat Corp., Coral Gabies, Fia. 
Aug. 6 (letter of notification) 100,000 shares of 6% 
cumulative preferred stock (par $2.50) and 100,000 
shares of common stock (par 50 cents) to be offered in 
wnits of one share of each class of stock. Price—$2.50 
per unit. Proceeds—To liquidate liabilities and for work- 
ing capital. Office—220 Miracle Mile, Coral Gables, Fla. 
Business—To process peat for fertilizer. Underwriter— 
Frank L. Edenfield & Co., Miami, Fla. 

Powdercraft Corp., Spartanburg, S. C. 
June 3 (letter «4 notification) 5,000 shares of capital 
a@tock. Prive—Ai par ($10 per share). Proceeds—For 
working capital, Business—Makes machine parts. Office 
746 Hayne St., Spartanburg, S. C. Underwriter—Cal- 
troun & Co., Spartanburg, S. C. 
% Prophet (Fred B.) Co, Detroit, Mich. — 
Sept. 10 (letter of notification) 7,500 shares of common 
stock (par $1) to be offered to employees under Stock 
Purchase Plan. Price—$6.17'% per share, or 5% below 
current market. Proceeds—For working capital. Office 
—1707 Fisher Bldg., Detroit 2, Mich. Underwriter—None. 


Providence Park, Inc., New Orleans, La. 
July 7 (letter of notification) 33,333 shares of common 
astock (par $1). Price—$3 per share. Proceeds—To de- 
welop and improve property for cemetery. Office—516 
Carondelet Bidg., New Orleans, La. Underwriter—Wool- 
folk & Shober, New Orleans, La. 


Prugh Petroleum Co., Tulsa, Okla. 
Aug. 28 (letter of notification) 35,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5). Price—$8.50 per share. Proceeds—To pay 
loans. Office—907 Kennedy Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. Under- 
writer—None. 


*. Rowland Products, Inc., Kensington, Conn. 

July 30 (letter of notification) 2,450 shares of common 
#tock being offered to stockholders on basis of one new 
share for each two shares held on July 22; rights to ex- 
pire Sept. 18. Price—At par ($25 per share). Proceeds— 
For working capital. Office—Fairview Place, Kensing- 
ton, Conn. Underwriter—None. 


*% Royal Oil Co., Inc., Wichita, Kansas 

Sept. 8 (letter of notification) 30,000 shares of common 
stock (par $5). Price—-$8.25 per share. Proceeds—For 
development and drilling of leases. Officee—1534 S. Mead, 
Wichita, Kansas. Underwriter—Sills, Fairman & Harris, 
Inc., Chicago, Ill., and Wichita, Kansas. 


Saint Anne’s Oil Production Co. 
April 23 filed 165,000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price — $5 per share. Proceeds —To acquire stock of 
WNeb-Tex Oil Co.. to pay loans and for working capital. 
Office—Northwood, Iowa. Underwriter—Sills, Fairman 
& Harris of Chicago, Ill. Offering—Indefinitely post- 
poned. 


Schiafly Nolan Oil Co., Inc. 
March 25 filed 150,000 shares of common stock (par 25¢). 
Price—$4 per share. Proceeds—To purchase and sell 
leaseholds, royalties and producing properties, to pros- 
pect for oil and gas and to develop and operate produc- 
ing properties. Office—Mt. Vernon, Ill. Underwriter— 
LL. H. Rothchild & Co., New York. Offering—Indefintely 
postponed. 
® Segal Lock & Wardware Co., Inc., N. Y. 
Sept. 4 filed $975,000 of five-year 6% convertible sink- 
ing fund debentures due Oct. 1, 1958, to be offered to 
common stockholders at rate of one $100 debenture for 
each 250 shares of common stock held. Price—100% of 
principal amount. Proceeds—To repay loans and for 
working capital. Underwriter—-None. Meeting—Stock- 
tolders to vote Sept. 25 on authorizing debentures. 


Selected Risks Indemnity Co. 

Aug. 13 (letter of notification) 8,500 shares of capital 
stock (par $10) being offered to stockholders of record 
Sept. 1, 1953 on the basis of one new share for each 8 7/17 
shares held: rights to expire Oct. 1, with payment due on 
or before Nov. 5. Price—$35 per share. Proceeds—For 
ay g taco: Underwriter — None. Office — Branch- 
ville, N. J. 


Silver Dollar Exploration & Development Co. 
Aug. 20 (letter of notification) 1,000,000 shares of com- 





mon stock. Price — 30 cents per share. Proceeds—For 

exploration. Office—West 909 Sprague Ave., Spokane, 

a Underwriter — Mines Financing, Inc., Spokane, 
ash. 


Smith-Dieterich Corp. 
Aug. 27 (letter of notification)7,849 shares of capital 
stock (par $2.50) to be offered to stockholders at rate 
of one new share for each 10 shares owned. Price—$5 
per share to stockholders; $5.50 to public. Proceeds—For 
patent expenses, to buy photographic equipment, lenses 
and tools for fabricating parts and for working capital. 


Office—50 Church St., New York, N. Y. Underwriter— 
None. 


* Southern New England Telephone Co. (10/2) 
Sept. 15 filed 400,000 shares of capital stock to be offered 
for subscription by stockholders of record Oct. 2 in the 
ratio of one new share for each 10 shares then held. 
Price—At par ($25 per share). Proceeds—To repay ad- 
vances from American Telephone & Telegraph Co. Un- 
derwiter—None. 

a oa Union Gas Co. 

ug. iled 108,350 shares of common stock (par $1 

fo be offered for subscription by common oh Bol 
of record Aug. 31 on the basis of one new share for each 
18 shares held (with an oversubscription privilege): 
4rights to expire Oct. 7. Price—$1I8 per share. Proceeds 
—For additions to properties. Underwriter—None. 


%& State Fire & Casualty Co., Miami, Fia. 
Sept. 10 (letter of notification) 80,000 shares of class B 


$3:75 per share. Office— 


<ommon stock (par $1). Price 
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8268 N. E. 2nd Ave., Miami, Fla. Proceeds—To increase 
capital and surplus, for expansion and to retire certain 
preferred shares. Underwriter—Floyd D. Cerf Jr. Co. 
Inc., Chicago, I1l., and Miami, Fla. 


® Sterling Discount Corp., Atlanta, Ga. 
Aug. 26 filed 60.000 shares of common stock (par $1). 
Price—$9 per share. Proceeds—To pay off notes to in- 
dividuals and for working capital. Underwriter—Courts 
& Co., Atlanta, Ga., and New York, N. Y. Offering——-Ex- 
pected today or tomorrow (Sept. 17 or 18). 


® j. L. Stifel & Sons, Inc. (9/18) 

Aug. 18 (letter of notification as amended) 50,000 shares 
of common stock (par $5), of which 13,000 shares are 
for the account of the company and 37,000 shares for the 
account of selling stockholders. Price — $6 per share. 
Proceeds—To company to be used for working capital. 
Office—Wheeling, W. Va. Underwriter—Fulton, Reid & 
Co., Cleveland, O. 


® Strategic Materials Corp., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Aug. 31 filed. 198,500 shares of common stock (par $1) 
to be offered for subscription by common stockholders 
at rate of one new share for each share held. Price—To 
be supplied by amendment. Proceeds—-To repay bank 
loans and other indebtednesss, for further exploration 
of properties and for additional working capital. Under- 
writers—Hamlin & Lunt, Buffalo, N. Y., and Alien & 
Co., New York. W. C. Pitfield & Co., Ltd., of Montreal, 
Canada, has agreed to purchase 50.000 shares from the 
underwriters for distribution in Canada. Offering—Ex- 
pected in about 2 to 2% weeks. 


Textron Incorporated, Providence, R. 1. 
June 25 filed 4,930 shares of 4% preferred stock, series A 
(par $100) to be offered in exchange for the 19,719 
shares of 5% cumulative preferred stock, series A (par 
$25) of Textron Puerto Rico, a subsidiary, on a one-for- 
four basis. Offer to expire Sept. 30, 1953. Statement 
effective July 31. 


Thompson (H. 1.) Fiber Glass Co. 
Aug. 17 filed 50,000 shares of capital stock (par $1). 
Price—Expected at $8 per share. Proceeds—To selling 
stockholders. Officee—Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter— 
Sutro & Co., San Francisco and Les Angeles, Calif. 


United Mining & Leasing Corp. 
Aug. 26 (letter of notification) 1.700,000 shares of com- 
mon stock. Price—At par (10 cents per share). Proceeds 
—For mining operations, equipment, etc. Office——Central 
City, Colo. Underwriter—R. L. Hughes & Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


United States Air Conditioning Corp. (9/24) 
Aug. 28 filed 570,000 shares of common stock (par 10 
cents), of which 100,000 shares will be underwritten (in- 
cluding 40,000 shares to be offered to employees and dis- 
tributors and dealers at a fixed price to be supplied by 
amendment). The remaining 60,000 shares, plus any of 
the 40,000 shares not sold, will be offered for sale on the 
American Stock Exchange or over-the-counter market. 
An option has also been granted to Mortimer B. Burnside 
& Co., Inc., to acquire an additional 220,000 shares of 
stock (also to be offered for sale on the Exchange or 
over-the-counter market at the then prevailing market 
price). In addition the company proposes to offer 250,000 
shares on March 25, 1954 to holders of its common stock 
purchase warrants which were sold on Feb. 26, 1953 in 
connection with the sale of 100,000 shares of common 
stock. the subscription price under these warrants being 
$3.06% per share. The underwriters have agreed to pur- 
chase the 100,000 shares at a price equal to the market. 
less 20%; and the option price to the underwriters for 
the 220,000 additional shares is the market price, less 
1742%. Proeceeds—For working capital and general cor- 
porate purposes. Underwriters—Mortimer B. Burnside 
& Co., Inc., and George F. Breen, both of New York. 


Universal Finance Corp., Los Angeles, Calif. 
July 27 (letter of notification) 12,000 shares of 6% cumu- 
lative preferred stock. Price — At par ($25 per share). 
Proceeds—For working capital. Office—3460 Wilshire 
Bivd., Los Angeles, Calif. Underwriter—None. 

Walburt Oils Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
April 24 filed 660,000 shares of common stock (par $1) 
of which 550,000 shares will be offered in the United 
States and 110,000 shares in Canada. Price — $1.02 per 
share in U. S. and $1 per share in Canada. Proceeds— 
For general corporate purposes. Underwriter—Sidney S. 
Walcott, President of company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Washington Water Power Co. 
May 7 filed 1,088,940 shares of $1.28 cumulative con- 
vertible preferred stock (par $25) and 1,088,939 shares of 
common stock (no par) to be issued in connection with 
the proposed merger into company of Puget Sound Pow- 
er & Light Co. on the basis of one-half share of pre- 
ferred and one-half share of common for each Puget 
Sound common share to holders who do not elect to re- 
a cash at the rate of $27 per share. Underwriter— 

one. 


*% Welex Jet Services, Inc. 

Sept. 8 (letter of notification) 13,671 shares of common 
stock (no par) to be offered for subscription by stock- 
holders on a pro rata basis. Price — $17.50 per share. 
Proceeds—For equipment. Office—1i400 East Berry St., 
Fort Worth, Tex. Underwriter—None. 


West Coast Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Tex. 

Nov. 20 filed $29,000,000 12-year 6% debentures due Dec. 
15, 1964, and 580,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents) to be offered in units of one $50 debenture and 
one share of stock. Price — To be supplied by amend- 
ment. Proceeds—From sale of units and 1,125.000 addi- 
tional shares of common stock and private sale of $55,- 
00 00 first mortgage bonds, to be used to build a 1,03@ 
mile crude oil pipeline. Underwriters—White. Weld & 
Co. and Union Securities Corp., both of New York. Of- 
tering—Postponed indefinitely. 


West Coast Pipe Line Co., Dallas, Tex. ; 
Nov. 26 filed 1,125,000 shares of common stock (par 50 
cents). Price—To be supplied by amendment. Proceeds 
—Together with other funds, to be used to build pipe- 
line. Underwriters — White, Weld & Co. and Union Se- 
curities Corp., both of New York. Offering—Postponed 
indefinitely. 


% Wheaton Finance Co., Silver Spring, Md. 
Sept. 9 (letter of notification) $49,000 of five-year 10% 
debenture bonds. Price — At par (in denominations of 
$500 each). Proceeds—For working capital. Office—7900 
Georgia Ave., Silver Spring, Md. Underwriter—None. 
Worcester Gas Light Co. (9/28) ; 
Aug. 25 filed $3,000,000 of first mortgage sinking fund 
bonds, series B, due Sept. 1, 1973. Proceeds—To retire 
bank loans and for new construction. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First Boston Corp.; 
Blyth & Co., Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & Co. Bids—Ex- 
pected to be received up to noon (EST) on Sept. 28 at 
company’s office in Cambridge, Mass. 


Working Capital, inc. (9/22) 
Sept. 4 (4etter of notification) 148,700 shares of common 
stock (par five cents) and 74,3560 common stock purchase 
warrants to be offered in units of 100 shares of stock 
and 50 warrants (each warrant will entitle the holder to 
purchase one share of stock at $1.25 per share). Price— 
$125 per unit. Proceeds—To make loans: Offiee—55 
Hilton Ave., Garden City; L. L., N. Y. Underwriter—None. 


Prospective Offerings 

® American Fidelity & Casualty Co. (10/20) 

Aug. 26 it was stated registration is planned for between 
Sept. 25 and Sept. 30 of 150,000 shares of convertible 
preferred stoek (par $5) to be offered for subscription 
by common stockholders on a share-for-share basis, 
about Oct. 20; rights to expire about Nov. 4. Certain 
stockholders have waived their rights to purchase the 
new shares. Price — To be named later. Proceeds — For 
working capital. Underwriter—Geyer & Co., New York. 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Aug. 19 directors voted to recommend to stockholders 
that they authorize a new issue of convertible debentures 
in an amount not to exceed $625,000,000 at a meeting to 
be held on Oct. 14. Price—Expected at par. Preeeeds— 
For advances to subsidiary and associated companies. 
Underwriter—None. Offering—To be made to stock- 
holders. 


American Water Works Co., Inc. 
July 29 it was reported company may do some preferred 
stock financing following private placement of an issue 
of bonds. Underwriter — Probably The First Boston 
Corp., and W. C. Langley & Co., both of New York. 
Offering—Not imminent. 


Arkansas-Missouri Power Co. 
Aug. 27 it was announced company has applied to Arkan- 
sas P. S. Commission for authority to issue and sell $2,- 
000,000 of first mortgage bonds, series E. This may be 
done privately. The proceeds will be used to retire bank 
loans and for construction program. 


Arkansas Power & Light Co. 

March 20 it was announced that company may consider 
refunding the outstanding 47,609 shares of $7 preferred 
stock (no par) and 45,891 shares of $6 preferred stock 
(no par), both callable at $110 per share. Underwriters— 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders. Blyth & Co., Inc, and Equitable Securities Corp. 
(jointly); W. C. Langley & Co., and The First Boston 
Corp. (jointly); Kidder, Peabody & Co., and Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (jointly); Union Securi- 
ties Corp. 


Atianta Gas Light Co. 
Sept. 3 Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc. filed a petition with the 
Georgia P. S. Commission for intervention in the appli- 
cation of this company to sell $7,000,000 of 4%% first 
mortgage bonds due 1978 to a group of insurance cos. 


Atlantic City Electric Co. 
Aug. 17, B. L. England, President, indicated that the 
company early next year expects to raise $14,000,000 to 
$16,000,000 through the sale of bonds and both preferred 
and common stock. Proceeds—To repay bank loan and 
fer new construction. 

Atiantic Refining Co. 
March 27 it was announced that proposed debenture 
issue later this year will be around $60,000,000. The 
exact nature and timing of the financing are still to be 
determined. Stockholders voted May 5 to increase the 
authorized debt from $75,000,000 to $150,000,000. Pre- 
ceeds—To be used to help pay for a $100,000,000 con- 
struction program for 1953. Underwriters—Smith, Bar- 
ney & Co. may head group. 

Aztec Oil & Gas Co. 
Aug. 11 it was reported company’s common stock (held 
by Southern Union Gas Co.) may be offered to stock- 
holders of the parent company on a pro rata basis under 
a proposed divestment plan. 

Bates Manufacturing Co. 
June 25 it was reported company planned to offer and 
sell 750,000 additional shares of common stock. Pro- 
eeeds—To purchase properties in the South. Under- 
writers—Probably Coffin & Burr, Inc., Boston, Mass., 
and The First Boston Corp., New York. Plan Opposed— 
Consolidated Textile Co., Inc., is opposing the proposed 
financing. 

Biair Holdings Corp. 
June 24 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell nublic'v $2.000000 of convertible debentures. Pro- 
ceeds — For development of Stanwell Oil & Gas Ltd. 













































































newly acquired subsidiary. Underwriters—Blair, Rollins 
& Co. Inc. and The First California Co. 


Central Maine Power Co. 

Jan. 2 it was reported company plans sale later this 
year of $10,000,000 common stock (in addition to $10,- 
100,000 of ist & gen. mtge. bonds sold March 10, 1953), 
after distribution by New England Public Service Co. of 
fits holdings of Central Maine Power Co. common stock. 
®robable bidders: Blyth & Co., Inc. and Kidder, Peabody 
& Co. (jointly); Coffin & Burr, Inc.; A. C. Allyn & Co., 
Enc. and Bear, Stearns & Co. (jointly); Harriman Ripley 
& Co., Inc. 


Central-Penn National Bank of Phila. (9/25) 
July 24 it was reported Bank plans to issue and sell to 
ats stockholders of record Sept. 22 an additional 124,125 
shares of capital stock (par $10) to be offered on a 
1-for-3 basis; rights to expire Oct. 13. Price—$30 per 
share. Proceeds—To increase capital and surplus. Under- 
writer—Stroud & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Central Power & Light Co. 

March 2 it was reported company may issue and sel 
0,000 shares of new preferred stock. Underwriters—To 
be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: 
Stone & Webster Securities Corp.; Lehman Brothers 
end Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Blyth & Co., Inc., 
Warriman Ripley & Co., Inc. and Smith, Barney & Co. 
(jointly); Salomon Bros. & Hutzler. 


Columbia Gas System, inc. : 
April 6 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell later this year $40,000,000 of new debentures. Pro- 
«eeds—To repay bank loans and for construction pro- 
gram. Underwriters—To be determined by competitive 
bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; 
Morgan Stanley & Co. 

Detroit Edison Co. 
March 24 it was announced company plans to issue an 
winspecified amount of convertible debentures due 1963 
dabout $55,000,000 to carry an interest rate not exceeding 
4%) which may first be offered for subscription by 
stockholders. Proceeds—To retire bank loans and to meet 
«onstruction costs. Meeting—Stockholders on April 14 
authorized the new debentures. Underwriter—None. 


Eastern Industries, Inc. 
Aug. 20 stockholders voted to create an issue of 200,000 
sshares of preferred stock (par $10), 100,000 shares of 
which are expected to be offered publicly. Underwriters 
—Blair, Rollins & Co., Inc. and Cohu & Co., both of New 
York. Registration—Expected in September. 


Eastern Utilities Associates 
feb. 20 it was announced company plans sale of $7,000,- 
@00 collateral trust mortgage bonds due 1973. Under- 
writers—To be determined by competitive bidding. Prob- 
able bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Estabrook & 
Co. and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. (jointly); The 
First Boston Corp., White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, Pea- 
thody & Co. (jointly); Glore, Forgan & Co. and Harriman 
Ripley & Co, Inc. (jointly). 
% Florida Power Corp. 
‘Sept. 11 it was announced that the company plans to sell 
approximately $10,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 1983 
the latter part of this year. Proceeds—To pay off bank 
jorowings and for construction purposes. Underwriter 
—To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable 
bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; Kidder, Peabody & 
«o. and Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane (joint- 
ity); Lehman Brothers; Glore, Forgan & Co. and W. C. 
Langley & Co. (jointly); The First Boston Corp. 

General Electric Co. 
Aug. 24 company received SEC authority to acyuire its 
distributive portion of portfolio stocks being distributed 
by New England Public Service Co. pursuant to that 
«<ompany’s plan of liquidation and dissolution. By reason 
of its ownership of NEPSCO stocks, General Electric will 
ibe entitled to receive 97,030.95 shares (3.89%) of the 
<ommon stock of Central Maine Power Co.; 45,699.45 
sshares (3.89%) of the common stock of Public Service 
<o. of New Hampshire; and 20,730.20 shares (2.72%) of 
the common stock of Central Vermont Public Service 
Corp. General Electric proposes to sell or otherwise dis- 
wose of such securities within a period of one year 
from the date of such acquisition (subject to its right to 
apply for additional time to dispose of such securities). 


General Telephone Co. of Kentucky 
April 27 it was reported early registration is expected 
ef 50,000 shares of cumulative preferred stock (par $50). 
Wnderwriters — Probable Paine, Webber, Jackson & 
“urtis and Stone & Webster Securities Corp. 
Government Employees Corp., Washington, D. C. 
March 18 stockholders authorized an issue of 3,000 shares 
ef preferred stock (par $100) to carry a cumulative divi- 
dend rate not to exceed 6% annually. The mznagement 
states that, under present plans, these shares will be 
issued as the growth of the corporation warrants. 
Greenwich Gas Co. 
May 7 the Connecticut P. U. Commission authorized 
company to issue and sell $200,000 of first mortgage 
bonds and $423,000 par value of common stock (the 
fatter first to stockholders). Proceeds—To retire bank 
loans. Underwriter—F. L. Putman & Co., Boston, Mass. 
Hartford Electric Light Co. 
July 29 it was reported company plans to offer to its 
common stockholders 105,500 additional shares of com- 
anon stock on a 1-for-8 basis before Dec. 31, 1953, prob- 
ably without underwriting. Stockholders to vote Sept. 
29. Proceeds—For construction program. 
@ Hawaii (Territory of) (9/29) 
Bids will be received up to 10 a.m. (EST) on Sept. 29 
for the sale of $5,500,000 public improvement bonds, 
series A. to be dated Sept. 15, 1953, and to mature seri- 
ally from Sept. 15, 1956 to 1973, inclusive. 
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% International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development (‘‘World Bank’’) (9/29) 

Sept. 10 it was announced that offering of $75,000,000 

three-year bonds is planned. Underwriters — Morgan 

Stanley & Co. and The First Boston Corp. 


@ Long Island Lighting Co. 

April 21 it was announced that company this Fall plans 
to issue and sell in the neighborhood of 600,000 shares 
of new common stock to be followed in the latter part of 
the year by an issue of about $25,000,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds (this is in addition to 100,000 shares of 
series C preferred stock, par $100, offered publicly on 
May 7). Preceeds—To repay bank loans and for new 
construction. Underwriters—(1) For common stock 
probably Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. 
(jointly). (2) For bonds to be determined by com- 
petitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. 
Inc.; Blyth & Co., Inc. and The First Boston Corp. 
(jointly); W. C. Langley & Co.; Smith, Barney & Co. 
Registratieon—Of stock expected Sept. 23. 


Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 

July 7 company sought SEC approval of a bank loan 
of $9,000,000 the mature Aug. 1, 1954. These borrowings, 
plus retained earnings, are designed to finance expansion 
pending formulation of permanent financing prior to 
maturity of notes. Probable bidders for bonds: Halsey, 
Stuart & Co. Inc.; Glore, Forgan & Co. and Lehman 
Brothers (jointly); Smith, Barney & Co. and Blyth & 
Co., Inc. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; Kidder, Peabody 
& Co.; Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. 


Minnesota Power & Light Co. 
Aug. 3 it was announced stockholders will vote Oct. 1 
on increasing the authorized common steck (no par) 
from 2,000,000 shares (858,047 shares outstanding) to 3,- 
000,000 shares and on approving a 2-for-1 stock split. 
This will place the company in a position to proceed 
promptly with any new financing that may become 
necessary. Immediate offer not contemplated. Under- 
writers—May be determined by competitive bidding. 


Probable bidders: Kidder, Peabody & Co.; Blyth & Co., 
Inc. 


® Monongahela Power Co. (12/1) ° 

Sept. 9 it was announced that company is planning is- 
suance and sale of $10,000,000 first mortgage bonds due 
1983. Proceeds—For construction program. Underwriters 
To be determined by competitive bidding. Probable bid- 
ders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; W. C. Langley & Co. and 
The First Boston Corp. (jointly); Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. and White, Weld & Co. (jointly); 
Glore, Forgan & Co.; Lehman Brothers, Equitable Se- 
curities Corp.; Union Securities Corp. and Salomon Bros. 
& Hutzler (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Beane; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. Bids—Tentatively 
expected to be received on Dec. 1. Registration—Expect- 
ed about Oct. 30. 


Mountain States Power Co. 
Sept. 4 it was announced FPC, following objections filed 
by Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc., has advised the company 
it will have to file again within 60 days for permission 
to issue and sell privately an issue of $8,000,000 first 
mortgage 414% bonds, with revised terms, if it still 
wishes to sell them without competitive bidding. 


National Bank of Detroit (Mich.) (9/24) 
Aug. 27 it was announced company plans to offer 313,200 
additional shares of common stock (par $10) to its com- 
mon stockholders of record Sept. 24 on the basis of one 
new share for each five shares held; rights to expire on 
Oct. 15. Price—To be named later. Expected to be some- 
what below the market price prevailing on Sept. 24, the 
day the stockholders are to vote on approving the new 
financing. Proceeds — To increase capital and surplus. 
Underwriter—May be Morgan Stanley & Co., New York. 


New York State Electric & Gas Corp. 

Feb. 27 it was reported that company may, later in 1953, 
issue and sell $20,000,000 first mortgage bonds. Under- 
writers — To be determined by competitive bidding. 
Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; The First 
Boston Corp. and Glore, Forgan & Co. (jointly); Blyth 
& Co., Inc. and Smith, Barney & Co. (jointly); Hemphill, 
Noyes & Co. and Drexel & Co. (jointly); Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co. and Salomon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); 
Lehman Brothers; Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc. 


Pacific Northwest Pipeline Corp. 
Jan 29 company received FPC permission to file a third 
substitute application proposing to construct a 1,466- 
mile transmission line extending from the San Juan 
Basin in New Mexico and Colorado to market areas in 
the Pacific Northwest. Estimated overall capital cost 
of the project is $186,000,000, including $2,000,000 for 
working capital. Financing is expected to consist of first 
mortgage pipe line bonds and preferred and common 
stocks. Underwriters—White, Weld & Co. and Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., both of New York, and Dominion Secu- 
rities Corp. Ltd., Toronto, Canada. 

Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
July 2 it was announced company plans to issue and 
sell to its stockholders 1,004,603 additional shares of 
capital stock on a 1-for-7 basis. Price—At par (100 per 


share. Proceeds—To repay bank loans. Underwriter— 
None. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., parent, 
owns 91.25% of Pacific’s outstanding stock. Offering 

Not expected until the early part of 1954. (See also 


proposed bond financing under “Securities Now In Reg- 
istration” in a preceding column of this issue.) 
Pennsylvania Water & Power Co. 

Aug. 11 it was reported company is considering issu- 
ance and sale of from $9,000,000 to $10,000,000 additional 
bonds. Proceeds—For construction program. Under- 
writer—May be The First Boston Corp., New York. 
Offering—Expected to be made privately. 
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Petroleum Service, Inc. (Texas) v 
Aug. 4 it was reported company is considering issue and 
sale of $300,000 of 6% debentures due 1963 (convert- 
ible into common stock). Underwriters — Probably 
Garrett & Co., Dallas, Texas. Offering—Expected this 
fall. Stockholders will vote Sept. 19 on approving fi- 
nancing. 
® Public Service Electric & Gas Co. (10/27) 
Sept. 10 company filed an application with the New 
Jersey Board of Public Utility Commissioners covering 
the proposed issuance and sale of $30,000,000 first and 
refunding mortgage bonds to be dated Oct. 1, 1953 and 
mature Oct. 1, 1983. Preceeds—To repay bank loans and 
for new construction. Underwriters—May be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.; Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Lehman Brothers 
(jointly); Morgan Stanley & Co. and Drexel & Co. 
(jointly); The First Boston Corp. If by negotiated sale, 
Morgan, Stanley & Co., Drexel & Co. and Glore, Forgan 
& Co. may head syndicate. Bids—Expected to be re- 
ceived on Oct. 27. Registration—Planned for Sept. 30. 


*% Public Service Electric & Gas Co. (10/20) 

Sept. 10 company filed an application with the New 
Jersey Board of Public Utility Commissions covering the 
proposed issuance and sale of 800,000 shares of common 
stock (no par). Preceeds—To retire bank loans and for 
property additions and improvements. Underwriters— 
Morgan Stanley & Co., Drexel & Co. and Glore, Forgay 
& Co. handled common stock financing last March. 


Riddle Airlines, Inc., New York 


Aug. 11 it was announced company pians future public 
financing to secure cargo transport aircraft. . 


® Rockland Light & Power Co. (10/13) 

Sept. 10 Charles L. Hulswit, President, announced com+ ,; 
pany has sought approval of the New York Public Serv- 
ice Commission to issue and sell $8,000,000 of 30-year 
first mortgage bonds. Proceeds—To retire bank loans 
and for expansion program. Underwriters—To be deter- 
mined by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: To 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. Inc.; First Boston Corp. and Salo- 
mon Bros. & Hutzler (jointly); Stone & Webster Securi- 
ties Corp.; Lehman Brothers, Bear, Stearns & Co. and 
A. C. Allyn & Co., Inc. (jointly); Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane; Estabrook & Co. Bids—Expected to be 


received about Oct. 13. Registration — Expected today 
(September 17). 


® Rockland Light & Power Co. (10/8) 

Sept. 10 it was announced company has petitioned New 
York P. S. Commission for approval to issue 210,721 
shares of common stock to be offered to common stock- 
holders on the basis of one new share for each seve 
shares held about Oct. 8; with rights to expire abou: 
Oct. 21. Price—To be named later. Proceeds—For ex- 
pansion program. Underwriter—Merrill Lynch, Pierce. 


Fenner & Beane, New York. Registration—Expected 
today (Sept. 17). 


* San Jose Water Works 

Sept. 15 company applied to the California P. U. Com- 
mission for permission to issue and sell 40,000 shares o/ 
convertible preferred stock (par $25) and for exemptio.: 
from competitive bidding. Price—To be announced later. 
Preceeds—To repay bank loans and for new construc- 
tion. Underwriters — Latest preferred stock issue wa: 
underwritten by Dean Witter & Co.; Blyth & Co., Ine.: 
Elworthy & Co.; and Schwabacher & Co. 


Seaboard Finance Co. 
Aug. 11 it was reported company may do some public 
financing (probably in the form of debentures) before 


the end of this year. Underwriter—May be The First 
Boston Corp., New York. 


Sky Ride Helicopter Corp. 
Sept. 3 it was announced that the company contemplates 
issue and sale of 1,490,000 additional shares of capita! 
stock (no par), following completion of present offeriny 
of 10,000 shares at $2 per share. Offering—Expected is. 


November or December. Office—1705—38th St., S. E.. 
Washington, D. C. 


Southwestern Development Co. 
See Westpan Hydrocarbon Co. below. 


Southwestern Gas & Electric Co. 

April 29 it was announced company later this year wilt 
issue and sell 50,000 shares of cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Underwriters — May be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders. White Wek 
& Co. and Kidder, Peabody & Co. (jointyl); W. C. Lang- 
ley & Co. and Paine, Webber, Jackson & Curtis (jointly) 
Harriman, Ripley & Co. Inc.; Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
Fenner & Beane and Union Securities Corp. (jointly): 
Lehman Brothers; Blyth & Co. Inc., and Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp. (jointly). 


Scuthwestern Public Service Co. 


Aug. 6 it was announced company plans to issue ane 
sell about $20,000,000 of securities (to consist of arourm 
$12,000,000 bonds; from $2,000,000 to $3,000,000 of pre- 
ferred stock; and the remainder in common stock, thx 


latter to be offered first to stockholders on a 1-for-} 
basis). Underwriter—Dillon, Read & Co.. New York 
Offering—Expected in January or February 1954. 
Transcontinental Gas Pipe Line Corp. 
May 4 it was reported company may issue some con- 
vertible preferred stock before the Fall. Underwriter: 
—Probably White, Weld & Co. and Stone & Webster 
Securities Corp., both of New York. 
United Gas Corp. 
Sept. 3 it was reported company plans to issue and se’ 
$25,000,000 of debentures due 1973. Proceeds—For 195° 


Continued on page 4: 
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construction program. Underwriters—To be determined 
by competitive bidding. Probable bidders: Halsey, Stuart 
& Co. Inc.: Morgan Stanley & Co., White, Weld & Co. 
and Equitable Securities Corp. (jointly); The First Bos- 
ton Corp., Harriman Ripley & Co. Inc. and Goldman 
Sachs & Co. (jointly). Offering—Expected in October. 


Virginia Electric & Power Co. 
Sept. 3 it was announced company plans to sell 558,946 
additional shares of common stock later this year. At 


West Coast Transmission Co. 
April 1 it was stated company may issue and sell $59,- 
000,000 of 4% first mortgage bonds to insurance com- 
panies (including Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
New York Life Insurance Co.; Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Co. and several Canadian companies); $25,- 
000,000 of 3% to 4% short-term notes to the National 
City Bank of New York; and about 3,500,000 shares of 
common stock for about $30,000,000. Proceeds—To fi- 
nance construction of a natural gas pipe line from the 
Canadian Peace River field to western Washington and 
Oregon. Underwriter—Eastman, Dillon & Co., New York. 
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an $8,000.000 bank loan. A total of 978,527 no par com- 


mon shares are presently outstanding. Offering — Ex- Ve 
pected™before end of 1953, subject to market conditions. 
Underwriters — May be The First Boston Corp., New 
York; Cr 


Westpan Hydrocarbon Co. 


July 1 SEC granted Sinclair Oil Corp. an extension of 
six months from June 21, 1953, in which to dispose of its 
holdings of common stock in Westpan and the South- 
western Development Co. Sinclair owns 384.860 shares 
(52.85% ) of the stock of each of the other two companies. 
Underwriter—Mzy be Union Securities Corp., New York. 






















proposed lithotype is similar to 
that of the Scan-a-graver, and 
its potential market appears to be 


should have 1,450 machines in op- 
eration by the end of 1953. Private 
estimates have placed the figure 
































in Wall Street feel that the recent 
“downdraft” in the stock market 
reflects, in some degree, the ef- 

















. tu 
current market price, the sale would amount to about Western Massachusetts Companies Yates Uranium Co., Inc. (Canada) pi 
$14,000,000. Proceeds—For construction program. Offer- June 30, H. J. Caldwell, President, stated trustees are Sept. 2 it was reported company plans to issue and sell 
ing—Probably in November or December of this year. studying plan to issue and sell additional common stock 2,000,000 shares of common stock (par 1 cent). Price— th 
Underwriter—May be Stone & Webster Securities Corp., which would provide the company’s electric subsidiary 15 cents per share. Proceeds—For working capital, ete. > 
New York with sufficient funds to retire not exceeding one-half of Underwriter—Tellier & Co., New York. 
: pe 

— 
: , b: 
, [ paid the company 4 price of 102.02 Continued from page 8 ot 
Continued from page 2 | for a 4% interest_rate. aon 
. . M q' 
Our The two other bidders, with less at 
7. a than 40 cents a bond separating The Market - 
The rity ] e st - their tenders, wefe better than th 
Re orter 8 $9 a bond below. the winner for = 
graver, the company has under are spread over larger sales), and P a a get ws reotievina, 6 0 6 And You h 
study a lithotype machine, which the taxes “post-EPT” will be 50%, ort is vieka Gar’ tei leieh wad. #8 > 
will produce line printing through we can roughly predict (see table R OD '/0; : toy" 
a plastic stencil replacing (ulti- below) the annual earnings per e uber d a bit ne aes? many quarters over the mar- Ww 
mately) the expensive and com- share from the number of ma- ough moving out’p ° ket’s ability as a crystal ball. - 
plicated equipment now generally chines in operation. a Reaction Ig Mixed i f ‘ 
in use. Since the principle of the Conservatively, the company Some people of long experience 


With the week’s*two big issues, . 
GMAC and the New York State 
Thruway Authority’s $125,000,000 


Thin-Ness 


é : d 
even larger, it follows that even- substantially higher. Production forts of many in > gg ge trons ileediaie we A contributing factor to the te 
tual production of these machines of new machines by 1954 could business to put their affairs ee ov c wd eas , . wre 
by Fairchild is to be expected. conceivably be running at an an- shape to help handle this week’s ae was mixed to say the -~ of the decline is the ad a 

Sales of the company as a whole nual rate of close to 1,000, and huge outpouring of new securities. ae , é ame mitted thinness in many of n 
during the past three years have potential demand for this machine The same interests likewise ex- uriously enough it was a stoc the leadi , t! 
jumped to $25.5 million, prin- is estimated to be several thou- pressed the belief that corporation offering yesterda which made ead ng stocks. In the last a 
cipally as a result of Government sand. Assuming that the stock’, finance officials could render a peed ne meine age henge ie few years the mutual funds a 
Air Force purchase contracts. It excluding Scan-a-graver, has real service, not only to the fi- rent unpleasantness In the equity ) ., withdr: ea r 
had been expected that this gov- some value on the basis of profits nancial world at large, but to market. Stauffer Ghemical Corp.’s é drawn, at least from t 
ernment business would decline from the company’s military and themselves and their companies in mo pene ayy te of o_o — the daily stream, considerable 
sharply in 1954. However the other operations, not to mention particular, by endeavoring to Met quic oversubsc ription while uantiti Va» c 
company’s backlog of orders has potential earnings from the litho- “spread out” new flotations in the its companion issue, $15,000,000 of 4 F es of quality SUSE. f 
risen from $41 million at the end type machine (which could even- future. 2 niga B debentures; was on the But this reduction in the float c 
of last year to $60 million at the tually surpass Scan-a-graver), the There is no good reason why ™°™ “!@- hz t 
end of March and apparently above earnings multiplied by guch new le should ~ The same held true, according as been more than offset by i 
is even higher now in sharp ratios which obtain in other jammed into a few days, they say, tO dealers, in the case of Westing- the lack of public interest and c 
contrast with other military sup- “growth” situations could produce and, on the other hand, there are house Air Brake’s $35,000,000 of exaggerated swings are in- , 
pliers who are currently suffering very large price advances for many good reasons why it should 25-year sinking fund debentures : ie 
from recent cancellations. These Fairchild from present depressed jot be. First of all. from the Priced to yield 3.90%. But ob- evitable when public interest t 
orders have been recently con- levels, more or less independent standpoint of the issuer, it is ar- S€rvers were confident that these i; jow How much of the trad- : 
firmed by government purchasing of trends in general business or gyed he naturally does not bene- Situations would clean up in good . 
agents as firm 


irrespective of 
what may take place in Korea. It 
would be wrong to overcapitalize 
earnings from government busi- 
ness, but at the same time, these 
revenues provide an_ excellent 
cushion against current rapid 
amortization of new plant facili- 
ties and development costs (which 
may reach $680,000 during the 
current year). At present, about 
66% of revenues, 80% of inven- 
tories, and 90% of order backlog 
is derived from government busi- 
ness. Should the rearmament 
boom cease entirely, it is esti- 
mated that Fairchild’s annual 
sales to the government should 
still average $6-$8 million. As- 
suming “a post-excess profits tax 
repeal” profit margin of 5% after 
taxes on this business, we can 
project “normal” annual earnings 
from military business of $.75 to 


other stock prices. 

Over the past 10 years the stock 
has been extremely volatile hav- 
ing doubled in price from a re- 
action low point on no less than 
three separate occasions during 
this period. Much of this erratic 
behavior undoubtedly stems from 
the fact that out of 416,438 shares 
outstanding, at least 250,000 shares 
and perhaps as many as 350,000 
shares, are held or controlled by 
“insiders.” For this reason the 
stock is capable of extreme but 
often meaningless fluctations over 
a short period of time. By the same 
token, with any general investor 
recognition of the immense prog- 
ress this company has made since 
1951 (when the stock was selling 
at 39) and the dynamic jump in 
earnings which may be in pros- 
pect as early as 1954, the scarcity 
of supply may well accelerate an 


fit in the terms of such undertak- 
ings if the market is overloaded. 

Many firms, it is felt had to do 
considerable maneuvering, involv- 
ing sales of securities held, in 
order to put themselves in cash 
and credit position to participate 
in the week’s financing opera- 
tions. 

With the equity market, and 
likewise the speculative bond 
market, in a reactionary mood, it 
is considered likely that this 
necessitous selling was probably 
just enough in the way of added 
pressure to tip the market over 
for a real setback. 


Small Buyers, Large Numbers 

General Motors Acceptance 
Corp.’s $150,000,000 of eight-year 
debentures, carrying a 3%% rate 


: ‘ - - i t 9914 to yield 3.95%, 
$1.00 per share. Actually they overdue rise in the price of this One pence: a a * em d re 
moane run very much higher stock to levels more in line with Proved @ real success when 
than this. 


other better known growth issues. 

At present the stock, listed on 
the American Stock Exchange, is 
selling at the lowest price since 
1949 notwithstanding the fact that 
earning power has probably quad- 
rupled since then. From a specu- 
lative view tax loss selling which 
now appears to be going on pre- 
sents a good opportunity to ac- 
quire a position in a market which 
is normally very thin. For the 
longer term there seems little risk 
of serious capital loss from pres- 
ent depressed levels and more 
than a possibility that from its 
present humble status Fairchild 
Camera will grow into one of the 
real “wonder stocks” of the 1950's. 


brought to market. 


And this was so despite the fact 
very few big names were re- 


ported on the buying side when 
subscription books were opened. 


At the beginning of 1952 when 
609 Scan-a-graver machines were 
in operation, the company was 
able to produce $33,000 income 
from monthly revenues of $116,- 
000. By the end of the year, with 
953 machines in operation, month- 
ly revenues of $146,000 produced 
$59,000 in income. It is quite clear 
that as the number of machines 
in operation increases, the com- 
pany’s margin of profit per ma- 
chine will also increase. Assum- 
ing that the present profit mar- 
gin of 40% before taxes is main- 
tained, (a geometric progression 
of increasing profit margins is 
more probable as fixed expenses 


Among dealers who were in on 
the business it was the concensus 
that by far the bulk of the de- 
mand originated with smaller in- 
stitutional investors well scattered 
around the country. 

The success of this operation 
was welcomed around the market 
place where it was regarded as 
the key to the over all situation. 


ifi 1& Tel 
Rentals, plus Plastic Profit Before Pacific Tel & 


RMechines : Per Shr. Earnings ee 

; 1.000 pope Taxes After 50% Taxes Three groups went after Pacific 
RR RE yy be myn ey Telephone & Telegraph’s $50,000,- 
Sage 4.000.000 1.600.900 > 00 000 of 3l-year debentures as the 
2,500.......... 5,000,000 2,000,000 2.50 deadline for bidding passed on 
rea" 6,000,000 2,400,000 3.00 


Tuesday. The successful group 


order. 


~ 


Phila. Nat’! Bank and 
First Nat'l Bank of 
Conshohocken to Merge 


Shareholders ofThe Phildadel- 
phia National Bank and The First 
National Bank of Conshohocken, 
in meetings held by the respective 
institutions, on Sept. 16 approved 
the merger of the two banks, 
subject to the formal confirmation 
by the comptrof®r of the cur- 
rency. The merger will become 
effective at the close of business 
on Sept. 25, 1953, and the office 
of The First National Bank of 
Conshohocken will open for busi- 
ness on Monday, Sept. 28, as the 
Conshohocken office of The Phil- 
adelphia National Bank. 

Frederic A. Potts, President of 
The Philadelphia National Bank, 
announced that Donald P. Horsey, 
President of The First National 
Bank of Conshohocken, has been 
elected a Vice-Pftsident of The 
Philadelphia National Bank in 
charge of the Conshohocken office 
and that the officers and staff of 
The Conshohocken Bank will 
continue in thée*employ of the 
merged bank. MgPotts also stated 
that the presen  girectors of The 
First National Bank of Consho- 
hocken will ser¥e_as an advisory 
committee. o 

Ninety - four percent of First 
National of Conshohocken share- 
holders 


voted ({hanimously in 

favor of the mé@rger, with none 
dissenting. 

Philadelphia ‘National share- 


holders cast 620,584, equivalent to 
84% ior the m@rger with only 
204 shares agains§. 


ing can be attributed to the 
funds themselves will have to 
wait on the quarterly reports 
due after the end of the 
month but there has been no 
evidence in the brokerage 
houses of anything other than 
the normal amount of fund- 
switching and realignment. 


The continued decline to 
new low levels this week did 
end the debate over whether 
or not a bear signal had been 
given. Earlier declines left a 
shred of evidence here and 
there that the signal might 
have been a false one, which 
isn’t unusual. But at least the 
Dow Theory school now offi- 
cially calls it a bear market. 
But here again the value of 
theories in general has gotten 
another black eye. The signal 
came some 9 months after the 
decline started, or some three 
dozen points in the averages, 
which is a lot of lost ground 
for those waiting for an in- 
dication of the trend. 




































































[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 


those of the author only.] 
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tution, was also broached by this 
participant. 

His argument is based on the 
theory that in the development} 
of ‘the less develéped countries) 
there are enterprises that will be 
paying returns large enough to’ 
justify the speculation undertaken 
by the investor; but there are 
others whose returns, while ade- 
quate from the business point of 
view, are not generous enough to 
warrant taking a bigger risk than 
the ordinary business risk; that 
we will have to do both; and that 
hence an insurance institution is 
needed to do the trick. He insists 
that the risk of expropriation 
without adequate compensation is 

































not greater than any insurable 
risk. 
“Referee” Schuster’s comment 








on this proposal to the effect that 
the emphasis should rather be on 
developing an atmosphere of in- 
tegrity and mutual agreement. 
Mr. Legorreta, in reminding his 
audience that international invest- 
ment helps the lender as well as 
the borrower in promoting trade 
and purchasing power, seemed 
again to demonstrate tryical dis- 
regard for the need for incentive 
to fit the individual’s self-interest. 


The most important conclusion 
coming to your’ correspondent 
from this discussion is additional 
confirmation of the conviction 
that the complusion on would-be 
borrowers to get their houses in 
order definitively will not be 
conclusive as long as they retain 
the reassuring thought in the 
back of their heads that they can 
in any event fall back on aid 
on the U. S. government level. 

The proposal for an Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation, 


























































































































with the lukewarm endorsement 


of the Bank, was advocated again | 


in many (including Mohamed Ali 
of Pakistan. Board Chairman of 


the Governors of Fund and Bank) | 


at meetings in 


quarters several 
the week's sessions. 
strumentality for eliciting Ameri- 


can help. whose treasury offi- 
cials are still distinetly “luke-| 
warm” about using the taxpayers’ | 


money to back equity investment. | 


As in any number of channels 
in every international gathering. 
here too the largesse of the United | 
States has been sought, directly 
and indirectly. In plumping for 
cenvertibility, either a_ special 
U. S. subsidy fund or the Mone- 
tary Funds expanded resource: 
are envisaged. The Fund now has 
three bilhon-plus available fo 
this purpose. Of this the British 
can draw $2.6 billion, but they 
claim that they would require 
access to considerably more. The 
only way by which the British 
could gain such access would 
through an increase in the U. S. 
quota or by the creation of a 
special account. Either course 


would require a special act of the 
Congress. which is obviously out 
of the question in the near future. 


COULCPON PAYMENT 


GENERAL REALTY & UTILITieS 
CORPORATION 


1% Cumulative Income Debentures 


Due September 30, 1969 

NOTICE OF PAYMENT OF COUPON NO. 18 

Payme the amour called for by Cx Ipon 
No is pre g interes { x month 
period e: ne if Sep tem aber 0 the above 
mentioned i ¢ al Realty & 
Utilities Corporati« wi Sep’ ber 
Z 4 ) : p-emobdel! 
30 B t I t¢ Succes 
Tri “ Stree New Y¥ N. Y¥ 
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A Full-Dress Airing of Pressing 
International Economic Questions 


car- | 
ried-over from the previous years | 


Another in- | 


. The Commercial and Financial Chronicle 





The net of this convertibility 
|outlook seems to be that if the 
'conditions are not present to sup- 
|port convertibility, then no sum 
'will suffice. On the other hand, 


| when the time is ripe, the existing | 


$3. billion will suffice. 


persistent subscription delinquen- 





Even a country as friendly to 
us as. the Philippines has com- 
plained at every opportunity here 
of our neglect of her capital 
shortage, not 
trade barriers. 

And the British, 


year’s meeting place against 
strong opposition, have furthered 
their goal of 
on the U. S. 
their needs. 


The Routine Gold Plea 
A rise in the price of gold was, 
to no one’s surprise, brought up 


to cooperate with 


again; and, of course, by the 
South Africa delegation. As at 
three previous meetings, the 
Union through M. H. de Kock, 


Governor of the South African 
Reserve Bank, urged an “appro- 
priate’ upward readjustment of | 
the gold price as an 


vertibility; as one of the measures 
required to discourage private 
hoarding, to achieve adequacy of 
reserves and ensurance of the 


maintenance of international liq-| 


uidity. 
This crew an immediate nega 
tive reply from Dr. W. Randolp! 


Burgess, Deputy to the Secretary 
of the Treasury and Temporary 
Alternate Governor of the Inter- 
national Bank for the United 
| States (which together with Great 
Britain holds veto power over : 
gold price change). In fact, so 
great was his eagerness to clarify 
the U.S. position, that Dr. Burgess 
interpolated it in his prepared 
text dealing with other matters. 
He revealed that the Treasury as 
firmly as ever is opposed to gold 


price tampering on the - basi« 
ground that it would undermine 
worldwide stabilizing and dis- 
‘inflation policies: and, further- 


more, in any event, that has noth- 
ing to do with the business cycle 


It is noteworthy in this connec- 
tion. as well as borne out in talk 
by Secretary Humphrey and As 
sistant Secretary Waugh, that the 
United States seems to the 
only nation in the world genuinel: 
interested in dis-inflation. 


be 


Political 
East-West repercus 
sions again crovped at this year’s 
sessions. First, last Wednesday 


Repercussions 


political 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 





AMERICAN 


EN KA 


CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND 


The Boord of Directors has declared 


a regular quarterly dividend on the 
common stock of 40c per share, pay- 
29, 1953 to stock- 
record at the close of 
1953. 


able September 
holders 
business September 18, 


of 


GAYLORD DAVIS, 


Vice President and 





Treasurer 














September 1953 

































| Agreement, must be paid in gold 


to mentio our! 
s 3 vakia has yet to pay $625,000. 


in successfully | 
pushing for Washington as next! Bank, she applied for a postpone- 


keeping pressure | 





important | 
part of the program toward con-| 


TEXTILE and TIRE YARNS | 


the Czech delegation introduced a 
resolution — wnich was trounceca 
as sounuly as Visninsky’s similai 
one at the United Nations—thai 
would supplant representation by 
Nationalist China with Communist 
China. Subsequently, the matter 
of Czechoslovakia’s own member- 
ship in the Organizations was put 
on the griddle as the result of her 


cy. The specific details of this 
Czech-Bank situation follow: 
Czechoslovakia is in partial de- 
fault on the 2% of her capital 
subscription to the Bank’s capital 
which, under the Articles of 


|or dollars. 
$1,875,000, 


That 2% amounts to 
of which Czechoslo- 


When Czechoslovakia joined the 


ment on the payment of part of 
her 2% subscription. Under the 
Articles, the postponement might | 
have been obtained in either of | 
two forms: (1) a five-year post- 
ponement (to June 26, 1951) on 
the ground that, as a country that 
had been enemy-occupied during 
the war, full payment would havc 
imposed a hardship; or (2) a post- 
ponement of indefinite term, on 
the ground that she had not re- 








gained possession of her gold re- 
serves. The Czechs originally ap- 
plied for (2), then reconsidered 
and applied for (1), that is, 


postponement for a fixed term of | 


five years. 

In 1952, the Executive Directors 
reported to the Governors of the 
Bank that, after a study of the 
matter, the Directors were of the 
opinion that the Czechs were in 
default. This report was accepted 
by the Governors. 

This year, the Executive Direc- 
tors reported, in effect, that now, 
12 months later, the Czechs are 
still in default. Accordingly, the 
Board of Governors decided that 
Czechoslovakia be given until 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 


GENERAL REALTY & UTILITIES 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND ON CAPITAL SHARES 
The 








Board of Directors has declared i 
querter-annual dividend of 15 cents per share 
n the Capital Shares of the Corporation, pay- 
ib'e September 30 1953 te stockholders of | 

core it «6h close of business September | 
21, 1953 
SAMUEL M. FOX, Treasurer 
September 15, 1953 
| <NERG 
SS 
<I 


Mining and Manufacturing 
| Phosphate e Piant Foods ¢ Chemicals 
| Amino Products 


Potash e 


Industrial Minerals e 


* 


Dividends were declared by the 
Board of Directors on 
Sept. 10, 1953, as follows: 
1% Cumulative Preferred Stock 

16th Consecutive Regular 
Quarterly Dividend of One Dollar 
| ($1.00) per Share. 


$5.00 Par Value Common Stock 
Regular Quarterly Dividend of 
Forty Cents (40c) per Share. 


Both dividends are payable Sept. 30. 
to stockholders of record at the 
close of business Sept. 21, 1953. 


Checks will be 


| 1953. 
| 
{ 


Robert P. Resch 
| Vice President and Treasurer 


* 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Drive, Chicag 


yee or +} , 
ad Wacke 


| has 











Dec. 31 to pay the $625,000 due, 
and that if payment is not made 
within that time, Czechoslovakia 
be suspended from membership. 


Bank’s New Issue 

Replying to widespread investor 
inquiry, World Bank President 
Black announced that he will be 
coming to market on Sept. 29 with 
an issue of 3-year bonds. The 
interest rate will be determinec 
in the light of conditions in the 
market at time of offering. Mr. 
Black declared. The Bank expects 
to sell the issue through an under- 
writing syndicate under the man- 
agement of Morgan Stanley & Co. 
and The First Boston Corporation. 


With F. K. Justus 


(Special to THe Financia, CHRONICLE) 

SMITHVILLE. Mo. — Hendrix 
H. McNabb, Jr. is now affiliated 
with Francis Krauss Justus, Jr., 
Mill Street. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 
NATIONAL SHARES CORPORATION 


14 Wall Street, New York 

dividend of fifteen cents (1l5c) per share 
been declared this day on the capital 
stceck of the Corporation payable October 15, 
1593 to stockholders of record at the close of 
business September 30, 1953 
JOSEPH S. STOUT, 
1953. 





A 


Secretary. 
September 14, 








THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 


| COMPANY 

212th Consecutive 

Quarterly Dividend 
The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company a 
dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable Sep- 
tember 30, 1953, to stockholders of 
record at the close of business on Sep- 
tember 14, 1953. Checks will be mailed 

H. C. ALLAN, 


Secretary and Treasurer 


Philadelphia, September 4, 19 














Inc., 


(1047) 47 


Boles, Blake Elected 


Directors of Osgood Co. 





Ewing T. Boles 


Ewing T. Boles, 
The Ohio Company, 
and Sidney S. Blake, Vice-Presi- 
dent of H. M. Byllesby & Co. 
Philadelphia, 
elected directors of The Osgood 
Company, Marion, Ohio. 


President of 
Columbus, 


have been 


— - 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 





“United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


The Directors of this Corporation have de- 
clared a dividend of 37'2 cents per share on 
the Preferred capital stock. 
declared a dividend of 62'2 cents per share on 
the Common capital stock. 
both Preferred and Common stock are payable 
November 2, 
the close of business Octcber 2, 


1953, 


—_— 5 


They have also 


The dividends on 


to stockholders = record at 
1 


WALLACE M. KEMP, Treasurer. 


———« 
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JUNGNNUNNNSUANUULLLL 


New England Gas 
and Electric Association 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 26 


The Trustees have declared a 


regular 


twenty-five cents (25c) per share 
on the COMMON SHARES of the 
Association, 
1953 
record at the close of business 
September 21, 


15, 


H. 


Eninenacomas 10, 1953 


IHNATAAALA 


Hit 


lie 
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quarterly dividend of 


payable October 


to shareholders of 


1953. 
C. MOORE, JR., Treasurer 


mm —— 
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Philip Morris & Co. Ltd., Ine. 


Our Institutional SHARE OWNERS | CUMULATIVE PREFERRED STOCK 


Colleges Benefit from Dividends 
Colorado College, a Philip Morris Share 
s one of many colleges, universities 
hurches aided in meeting expenses by 


rporate dividends. Gifts made 
to the College in the past and invested in 
Philip Morris and other U. S. companies help 
maintain tt titution and, through scholar 
hig y students to pret sre for the 
and democratic America.” 
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close 
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of $1.00 per 
Series and $0.975 per share on 
0% 


1953. 

COMMON STOCK ($5.00 Par) 
regular quarterly dividend 
of $0.7 


declared payable October 1, 


close 


G. HANSON, Treasurer 


New York, N. Y. 


IMON 


IDEND 


ular quarterly dividends 
share on the 4% 
Series have been de- 
payable November 2, 
holders of record at the 
f business on October 


5 per share has been 
» holders of record at 
of business on Octo- 


1953. 


September 16, 1953 








Behind-the-Scene Interpretations 
from the Nation’s Capital 


\ 


WASHINGTON. D. C.—Labor 
Secretary Durkin’s resignation 
marks the beginning of an in- 
evitable and 1uporvant phase or 
process of the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration. 

This is the phase of sorting 
aut and deciding between con- 
tradictory viewpoints within the 
Republican party on numerous 
Sesues. It involves also making 
a decision as to which of almost 
totally contradictory Adminis- 
tration commitments shall be 
selected as the one by which 
the Administration shall stick. 
Zi involves a shaking down and 
a shaking out of the policies of 
the Eisenhower Administration. 

Full-time observers have been 
fascinated by the way so few 
..gpeople have caught how fre- 
~ quently the Administration has 
been contradicting itself, yet for 
this there is some explanation, 
which will be offered below. 


Take the matter of the budget, 
ger example. While the Presi- 
dent has made the strongest 
&ind of commitments for a dras- 
tically reduced volume of ex- 
penditures (during the cam- 
paign) and for reducing ex- 


geenses and balancing the budget — 


since he came into office, he has 
also made sweeping commit- 
gnents which point in the oppo- 
site direction. 

Thus, the President has given 
the most wholehearted, un- 
qualified commitment of the 
#¥ederal Government to back the 
“full economy” with the “con- 
s#antly rising standard of liv- 
ang.” At the very least this 
means steamed up Federal 
spending and reduced taxation 
# a business set-back threatens. 
#tence inherent in this backing, 
#trenger than Truman if any- 
thing, of the “full employment” 
sconomy, is a commitment for 
Heavily unbalanced budgets 
should the Administration deter - 
smine that a business set-back 
ts threatened. 


Curiously the President 
#clected as head of the Council of 
#conomic Advisers, a man who 
publicly doubts the capacity of 
government to control or re- 
verse the direction of the econ- 
omy. 

An inherent promise of heavy 
“pending is also apparent from 
ihe President’s resources con- 
servation message to Congress 
at the closing of Congress, a 
summary of which the “Chron- 
icle” carried in this column a 
few weeks ago. The President 
announced firmly that at the 
mext session of Congress he 
would propose a vast water re- 
Seurces conservation scheme in- 
«luding a river basin develop- 
ment program. 


Ike’s Budget Intentions 

Actually there is little mys- 
tery about what the President 
Thinks he intends to do with 
the budget, even though the 
Administration has been careful 
not to spell this out. 

On the 
Fisenhower 
every item of military hard 
geods which his predecessor 
@rdered, and which could be 
delivered on a reasonable sched- 
wile in calendars 1953, 1954. and 
1955; or later. Mr. Eisenhower 
and his aides did in fact cut out 
the surplus volume of orders 
weyond which there could 
weasonably be delivery without 
severting to the controlled 
#ociety, and they did provide 


defense _ side. 
obviously 


Mr. 


wants 


Washington... ,- 


And 


that after three or 
the defense 
stop. 

On foreign aid, the President 
will actually spend more this 
year than Mr. Truman succeeded 
in arranging to spend last year. 

On the domestic spending 
front, the President is cutting 
out all he can without making 
a direct attack upon the groups 
who have vast vested interest 
in subsidies. 

As to the future, it is believed 
to be the present intention of 
the Administration to let the 
defense orders run off. Then fu- 
ture orders would be such as 
would maintain to some as yet 
undetermined degree of readi- 
ness the defense forces now in 
being or programmed. 

So by fiscal 1956, if the Reds 
meanwhile have refrained from 
perpetrating treachery in Korea 
not too unpalatable to the 
Eisenhower Administration, if 
the obvious intent of backing 
the French in Indo-China does 
not mire U. 8S. defense forces 
again heavily in another ven- 
ture, if the resources program 
can be carried out on a modest 
scale year by year, if there is 
no serious threat toe business, 
and if benefit programs alluring 
to the President like social se- 
curity broadening with in- 
creased pensions do not cost too 
much—then a balanced budget 
will be possible by fiscal 1956. 

Here is an inherent conflict 
not only within the Republican 
party and within the Adminis- 
tration, but also a set of con- 
tradictory commitments to re- 
solve. 

Obviously George Humphrey, 
the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and Budget Director Dodge are 
doing their best to keep green 
and fresh the commitment for 
reduced spending and a bal- 
anced budget. Definitely the 
GOP Congressional leadership 
is opposed to new social ven- 
tures and is hesitani about ex- 
actly what shall be done with 
respect to social security. Just as 
obviously the President is sur- 
rounded by other men with 
new, imaginative, and fright- 
fully expensive ideas. 


Why Conflicts 
Pass Unnoticed 


One reason why these con- 
flicts pass unnoticed is that they 
don’t get much play in the 
newspapers. Thus, for example, 
the stories about the President’s 
comparatively minor reorgani- 
zation of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers generally por- 
trayed the specific reorganiza- 
tion changes and underplayed 
the commitment the President 
made in his accompanying mes- 
sage for the “full employment” 
economy. 

On the one hand the Presi- 
dent’s (enunciated by Interior 
Secretary McKay) commitment 
for a middle of the road Fed- 
eral power policy got tremen- 
dous play; on the other hand, 
the natural resources message 
was largely ignored, as has been 
noted before, because it came in 
an adjournment-end rush of 
news. Even with local participa- 
tion, if possible, a vast natural 
resources program would in- 
volve costly expenditures from 
the Federal Treasury for power 
development, reclamation, and 
flood control. 

There 


four 
build-up 


years, 
should 


is another reason pe- 
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“Here comes the boss—doesn’t try to disguise himself 


much, does he?’’ 


culiar to the Eisenhower era 
why the conflict of commit- 
ments has passed largely un- 
noticed. Conservatives have 
looked at Eisenhower's budget- 
balancing, get the government 
out of business, return the 
powers to the states commit- 
ments, etc., and have chosen to 
be satisfied with these, rather 
than notice any clouds on the 
horizons. 


On the other hand, the left- 
wingers have chosen to ignore 
the commitments which would 
be down their alley and concern 
themselves, criticize sharply, 
and take most seriously the 
commitments of the President 
toward the right in economic 
matters. 


Ignores FEPC Order 


Thus, as reported last week, 
the President has virtually “re- 
enacted” President Roosevelt's 
Executive order of 1943 at- 
tempting under “broad powers” 
and in the face of Congress’ 
refusal to legislate such a thing, 
to force all government con- 
tracting agencies to insert an 
FEPC clause in all government 
contracts. 


This gives the appearance of 
contradicting the President’s 
stand against usurpation by the 
Federal Government of powers 
which traditionally have lodged 
in the state governments. The 
President has even blessed a 
distinguished commission to 
study ways of returning powers 
to the states. Yet the regulation 
of relations between employer 


and employee traditionally un- 
til Reesevelt was the province 
of the states. 


This Aug. 13 Executive order 
of Mr. Eisenhower's if genuinely 
enforced, would virtually force 
a national FEPC because the 
government buys about a third 
of the national product, as Vice- 
President Nixon bragged. Mr. 
Nixon was named Chairman of 
the new enforcement Commit- 
tee set up by this order. 

Yet if the Americans for 
Democratic Action cheered 
loudly or the conservatives 
screamed, this was difficult to 
notice. 


Durkin Quitting 
Changes Little 


Martin Durkin was hired 
away from the Plumbers union 
to be Secretary of Labor, of 
course, under the President’s 
ill-starred scheme of trying to 
woo the AFL away from the 
CIO and break up the solid or- 
ganized labor leadership back- 
ing for the Democratic party. 


This move was regarded 
widely as ill-starred, first, be- 
cause there obviously could 
NOT be mustered a majority in 
Congress for seriously weaken- 
ing the Taft-Hartley Act, par- 
ticularly since the death of 
Senator Robert A. Taft. Mr. Taft 
was the only individual who 
could have carried a majority 
of Congress any distance toward 
debilitating this act. 


Second, it was regurded as 
ill-starred because few believed 
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it would be possible to. go far 
enough to graft the AFL onto 
the GOP stem, as subsequent 
statements by Federation 
leaders tended to indicate. 

Whether Mr. Durkin’s resig- 
nation has been sufficient to 
convince Mr. Eisenhower of the 
doubtful validity of this poli- 
tical strategy, however, is only 
something which the President 
himself can answer finally — 
and when he gets around to 
showing his hand. 

Mr. Durkin’s passing, how- 
ever, provided the first case of 
a shaking down of contradictory 
viewpoints within the Eisen- 
hower Administration. About 
this shaking down process, more 
will be heard in the future, and 
on many issues. 


(This column is intended to re- 
flect the “behind the scene” inter- 
pretation from the nation’s Capital 
and may or may not coincide with 
the “Chronicle’s” own views.) 





LETTER TO THE EDITOR: 


Favors Door-to-Door 
Check on Taxpayers 


John S. Hill voices disagreement 
with attitude expressed by Con- 
gressman Philbin. 


Editer, Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle: 

In your issue of Sept. 3, you 
give back page presentation to 
the views of Mr. Philbin (Rep. in 
Congress as Dem. from Mass.) 
respecting the propriety of door- 
to-door canvassing by agents of 
Internal Revenue to discover ex- 
tent of avoidance and/or evasion 
of taxes on income by dodgers. 
As I (violently) disagree with Mr. 
Philbin on this question, I hope 
you will give at least equal space 
and publicity to the merits of 
such governmental action for [I 
believe such can be very stim- 
ulative to tax receipts from those 
with tax liabilities, but whose 
patriotism is so lacking that they 
need the threat of the lash of 
punishment by energetic law 
enforcement officials to drive 
them into tax payment action. 
Certainly no objection to a few 
additional questions will be made 
by all those honest citizens who 
voluntarily pay their tax obliga- 
tions. Mr. Philbin must have 
reasons peculiarly un - American 
to desire to protect tax-dodgers. 
I for one believe that such, when 
apprehended, should be stripped 
of their citizenship, as violators of 
their basic responsibilities there- 
under. 

Thank you for such cooperation 
as you may desire to give this 
other viewpoint equal publicity. 

Sincerely, 


JOHN S. HILL 
(Small taxpayer) 
Green Gables Hotel, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Sept. 7, 1953 
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